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TURBULENT DAYS IN IRELAND 


Reign of Terror in 


the Island—Hunger 


Strike of Prisoners—Home Rule Controversy 
[PERIOD ENDED APRIL 20, 1920] 


in Ireland ever since the election 

of Dec. 14, 1918, in which the Sinn 

Fein Party polled more votes than 
either the Nationalists or Unionists and 
elected seventy-three members to the 
British Parliament, all of whom declined 
to take their seats. The overwhelming 
preponderance of the Sinn Feiners in 
Ireland was again shown in the munici- 
pal elections on Jan. 15, this year, when 
approximately 85 per cent. of their can- 
didates were chosen and the green, white 
and orange colors were raised over the 
chief cities of Ireland. 


Even in Londonderry the Unionists 
were defeated, while in the whole of Ul- 
ster the vote stood 238,374 for self-de- 
termination against 238,318. This was 
regarded as a disapproval of the new 
Home Rule bill outlined in the House of 
Commons by Lloyd George, in a speech 
in which the Premier said: ‘“ Three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland are not 
merely governed without their consent, 
but they manifest bitter hostility to the 
Government.” At the same time he 
stated that he did not believe Ireland 
would accept any measure of self-govern- 
ment that England was prepared to give. 

Since then conditions have grown 
steadily worse until a reign of terror 
prevails not exceeded in the old days of 
Land League boycotts and ruthless evic- 
tions. Crime is rife in every county, and 
the British have poured troops into the 
country until Ireland today resembles an 
armed camp. To grant home rule to a 
State so hopelessly divided is a paradox 
that can only be explained by the desire 
of Great Britain to bow to the almost 
unanimous opinion of the world that Ire- 
land should have a greater measure of 
freedom. 

Another motive was the necessity that 
exists of providing a substitute for the 


CO i conditions have prevailed 





Home Rule act of 1914, which otherwise 
automatically comes into operation on 
the conclusion of peace—when the treaty 
with the last of the Central Powers has 
been ratified. Thus the San Remo meet- 
ing of the Supreme Council to settle the 
terms of the Turkish compact had a hear- 
ing upon the Irish question. That the 
situation was becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult was shown on April 1 by the res- 
ignation of Ian Macpherson, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, which was semi- 
officially reported on April 17 to have 
been followed by that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Viscount French. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, a Canadian by birth, was 
named on April 2 to succeed Macpherson, 
and his advent was generally regarded 
as an augury of better days. 


RECORD OF CRIMES 


Before Lord French resigned he had 
furnished a remarkable statement to the 
House of Commons detailing the crimes 
and attempts at crime since Jan. 1, 1919. 
In that period eighteen members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and six of the 
Dublin metropolitan police had been mur- 
dered, while two soldiers and one other 
Government employe met the same fate. 
There were sixty-five attempted murders 
of members of the constabulary, seven- 
teen of the police, four attacks on soldiers 
and three on other Government servants 
in the same time. In addition there were 
twenty-five attacks on police barracks. 


These outrages were connected with 
the political demand for complete inde- 
pendence, opposition to the proposed 
Home Rule bill and anger at the military 
occupation of many districts of Ireland 
by English troops and the activities of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and local 
police. Some, however, are difficult to 
explain on any theory. For instance, 
Thomas MacCurtain, who was Captain 





of the local Sinn Fein volunteers and had 
been elected Mayor of Cork, was taken 
from his bed by a body of eight masked 
men on March 20 and shot dead in his 
own house. Two hours earlier a constable 
was killed in the street, his body being 
found riddled with bullets. 

MacCurtain was popular. among all 
parties, and two miles of mourners es- 
corted his body to the Cork Town Hall, 
where it lay in state, and 15,000 persons 
accompanied it to the grave two days 
later. Sinn Feiners say MacCurtain was 
murdered by agents of the British Gov- 
ernment, while correspondents of London 
newspapers declared it to have been an 
act of reprisal because MacCurtain had 
publicly denounced some of the more 
heinous Sinn Fein offenses. They add 
that he had been expelled from the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood at a secret meet- 
ing on March 17. As far as actual proof 
is concerned the real motive for the mur- 
der remains a mystery. No arrests were 
made. On April 10 it was stated that 
two hours before his murder the British 
authorities had issued orders for his ar- 
rest. Soldiers and constables were 
about to serve the papers when the news 
came of his assassination. 


On March 22 soldiers of the Berkshire 
Regiment in Dublin attended a perform- 
ance at the Theatre Royal and went to 
their headquarters afterward, singing. 
A crowd collected and threw stones at 
them near the Portobello military bar- 
backs. A large body of soldiers cccupied 
the bridge leading from the city to the 
suburb of Kathmines and fired at the 
crowd, killing a man and a woman and 
wounding several others. 

Oh March 24 a civilian was walking 
along a street in the centre of Dublin in 
the afternoon when three men following 
him pulled out revolvers and shot him 
dead. All escaped. 

On March 26 Alan Bell, a_ resident 
Magistrate 70 years old, who had pre- 
sided over an inquiry into dealings of the 
Sinn Fein with Irish banks, was dragged 
from a crowded street car in Dublin at 
10 o’clock in the morning by a band of 
men, some wearing masks, and shot to 
death at the side of the road in full view 
of the other passengers. The assassins 
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had boarded the same car and rode with 
the Magistrate as far as Ball’s Bridge. 
After the murder they walked quietly 
away. They were apparently Dublin 
citizens. 


WAR ON POLICE BARRACKS 


Early in April the war on police bar- 
racks in Ireland was renewed and in- 
cendiarism became rife. Some of the 
police strongholds were wrecked by 
bombs, others carried by assault. The 
assailants, having wrecked the buildings, 
withdrew without harming the inmates. 
One instance is mentioned where the 
head of the raiders restrained his follow- 
ers from injuring the police as they came 
out from the ruins of their barracks. 


On the night of April 3 fires were 
started in the offices of Government In- 
spectors, Surveyors and Tax Collectors in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in Dub- 
lin, where the fire brigade was kept 
busy all night. Records and papers were 
burned. Among other offices wholly or 
partly destroyed were those at Cork, 
Clifden, Clonmel, Ballina and Ballina- 
hinch. At the same time 220 police bar- 
racks were burned. If the object of the 
incendiaries was to destroy machinery 
for the collection of the income tax it 
was a failure, as, officials declared, new 
assessment lists will be made out and in- 
dividuals who have already paid will 
have to show their receipts. 


Another phase of these destructive ac- 
tivities was big cattle drives in Galway 
and County Mayo, in which at least 1,800 
men took part on April 3, clearing the 
cattle from thousands of acres, the police 
and graziers being powerless to check 
the drives. Police and military had a 
task collecting the cattle and finding 
their owners. 


Naturally the British Government, de- 
siring to restore order, continued to rein- 
force the troops in Ireland, especially 
around Easter time, fearing a repetition 
of the attempted revolt of 1916. Military 
cordons were drawn around Dublin, Lon- 
donderry and other places and all per- 
sons passing either way were searched 
and required to tell their business. No 
revolt broke out, however, and there were 
less outrages during the days immedi- 
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ately following Easter than in those that 
preceded it. 

There were a few arrests made in con- 
nection with all the outrages in Ireland; 
not every one escaped. By April there 
had been collected in Mountjoy prison 





GENERAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
Commander of military forces of British 
Empire and responsible for the mili- 
tary safeguarding of Ireland 


104 Sinn Feiners charged with various 
offenses. On April 4 they went on a 
hunger strike, persistently refusing food. 
The Government for its part refused to 
resort to forcible feeding and some of the 
prisoners became so weak they had to be 
sent to hospitals. 


THE PRISONERS’ HUNGER STRIKE 


There is no evidence that political pris- 
oners were ill-treated; nevertheless, the 
Irish Trades Union Congress issued a 
call to the workers of Ireland for a gen- 
eral strike throughout the country to 
take place on April 13. The strike was 
preceded on April 11 by a flat refusal 
by the Government to grant ameliora- 
tions to the prisoners at Mountjoy. In 
fact, in reply to a petition from the visit- 
ing Justices that the prisoners be ac- 
corded the special treatment given to 


political offenders the Assistant Under 
Secretary replied: 


There is no power under the rules made 
in November to extend political treatment 
to convicted prisoners who are excluded 
from ameliorations. Untried prisoners are 
treated under the rules made for untried 
prisoners. His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant does not propose to modify the 
rules in the direction you suggest. All 
prisoners on hunger strike have been 
forewarned as to the consequences of per- 





THOMAS McCURTAIN 
The Sinn Fein Lord Mayor of Cork, who 
was murdered in his house by raiders 
(@ International) 


severance in their conduct, in accordance 
with the decision of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. 

The general strike went into effect on 
April 13 and met with a large respense. 
It was not in effect in Belfast or the 
North of Ireland, but all over the South 
business was at a complete standstill. 
All the shops, public houses and res- 
taurants of Dublin were closed, and the 
hotel staffs quit; the Post Office service 
was at a standstill, except the telegraph 
department. No tramcars or trains 
were run, and all industries were closed 
down. The same conditions existed in 
all other towns in the South. 


On April 14 the Government capitu- 
lated. The eighty-nine hunger-striking 
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prisoners were released from Mountjoy 
unconditionally; as a result of the release 
the general strike was immediately called 
off. 

Eighty-one of the hunger strikers had 
not been tried. Twenty were imprisoned 
under the Defense of the Realm act, 
without an indication even of the charge 
against them other than that their de- 
tention was merely preventive. Sixty 
were awaiting trial, mostly by court- 
martial, for sedition, though no charges 
had been made against them, and they 
were virtually in the same position as 
the Defense of the Realm act prisoners. 


HOME RULE CONTROVERSY 


Just at the height of the disturbances 
in Ireland the Home Rule bill was intro- 
duced in Parliament. It evidently satis- 
fies neither side. Three-quarters of the 
population of Ireland are declared to be 
against it, and assert that it would be 
impossible to put it in operation now, 
when the English Government is search- 
ing the homes of Irishmen, suppressing 
freedom of speech and assembly, and de- 
porting civilians on suspicion and with- 
out trial. 

Among the things charged against 
England of remoter origin are her failure 
to encourage Irish industries or to aid in 
the development of the country, her fail- 
ure to provide better educational facili- 
ties for Ireland and her failure to make 
any attempt to reconcile Ulster Prot- 
estants and Southern Catholics. More 
recently the substitution of the new 
Home Rule bill for the act of 1914 has 
been construed to mean England’s desire 
to placate the Ulster minority. 

The act of 1914, it will be remembered, 
provided one legislative body for the 
whole of Ireland. The new measure 
would furnish two Parliaments and one 
Senate or Council. There has been a 
complete reversal in the attitude of Ire- 
land toward the home rule question. The 
great majority of the people want com- 
plete separation, but Lloyd George warns 
them, as well as their friends in America, 
that secession will not be tolerated in 
Ireland any more than it was in our 
Southern States, and if attempted will 
be crushed just as rebellion in the United 
States was put down. 
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On the other hand, when the Home 
Rule bill of 1914 was being enacted Sir 
Edward Carson was openly drilling his 
Ulster volunteers and preparing to re- 
sist its enforcement. The Irish assert 
that one reason for the substitution of 
the new bill is the wish to placate Ulster 
—a suspicion which they say has been 
confirmed by Sir Edward’s acceptance of 
the measure. To American eyes that 
acceptance appeared rather grudging and 
reluctantly given, but the South of Ire- 
land regarded this as merely camou- 
flage. 


ATTITUDE OF SEPARATISTS 


The extraordinary anticipations of full 
freedom for Ireland as a small nationality 
demanding self-government were awaked 
by the cry of self-determination as one 
of the results of the great war—a cry 
which can only be met by even-handed 
justice to all parties concerned. Thirty 
years ago Southern Ireland would have 
rejoiced at such a measure of home rule 
as the present bill provides, but today it 
regards the act of 1914 as the more 
liberal of the two, inasmuch as it gives 
control of the Post Office to Ireland, 
which the present draft does not. 

Neither measure is considered ade- 
quate, but some of the sep.:ratist lead- 
ers declare they would be willing to con- 
sider an agreement or treaty with Great 
Britain for mutual protection in case of 
attack by some foreign power. Neverthe- 
less, the substitute bill passed through 
Parliament in its first stages more 
smoothly than any similar measure had 
ever done, in great measure owing to 
the refusal of the seventy-three Sinn 
Fein members to attend at Westminster 
and take part in the debate. It should 
also be remembered that the new bill 
differs from all its predecessors in the 
fact that none of the Irish parties has 
been consulted in its preparation. 

Concerning the division of Ireland be- 
tween the two Parliaments some excep- 
tion has been taken to the measure, be- 
cause it does not separate Ulster from 
the rest of Ireland as a whole, but in- 
cludes some of the Catholic parts of Ul- 
ster in the southern jurisdiction, leaving 
others under the Ulster Parliament. A 
strategic frontier is created like that 
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formed by the Peace Conference between 
Italy and Austria in the Tyrol. Official 
Ulster would prefer the partition as out- 
lined, for, with Donegal, Cavan and Mon- 
aghan out, there would remain in Ulster 
440,000 Catholics against 740,000 Prot- 
estants. Including those counties the 
Protestants would number only 890,000 
against 690,000 Catholics, and conse- 
quently have less power. 

The Ulster Legislature, or “ Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland,” will include 
the Counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone 
and the Boroughs of Belfast and Lon- 
donderry. The partition was stoutly de- 
fended by Ian Macpherson when the sec- 
ond reading of the bill was moved in 
the House of Commons on March 29, but 
was strongly condenmed the next day 
by Mr. Asquith, who attacked the meas- 
ure as a cumbrous duplication and multi- 
plication of offices, and came out for a 
single Irish Legislature and what he 
called “ Dominion Home Rule.” In reply 
Bonar Law reminded the House that the 
empire controlling the army and Ireland 
contributing to its support would not be 
dominion home rule, and that the con- 
nection of the dominions with the em- 
pire depended on themselves. If any 
chose to break away they could do so. 
To give such choice to Ireland, he de- 
clared, would mean an Irish republic. 

A Coroner’s inquest into the assassina- 
tion of the Lord Mayor of Cork de- 
termined in a verdict made public April 
17 that “the Lord Mayor had been mur- 
dered by the Irish Royal Constabulary 


under circumstances of the most callous 
brutality officially directed by the Brit- 
ish Government.” The jury also returned 
a “verdict of willful murder against 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England; Lord French, Lord Lieutenant 





SIR HAMAR GREENWOOD 
Successor to Ian Macpherson as Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland 
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of Ireland; Ian Macpherson, late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; Acting Inspector 
General Smith of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, Divisional Inspector Clayton 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, District 
Inspector Swanzy and some unknown 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary.” 


The New Irish Secretary 


HE appointment by the British Gov- 
ernment of Sir Hamar Greenwood 

as Secretary of State for Ireland has 
been received with the greatest interest 
in Canada, where the future Secretary, 
known as “ Tom ” Grenwood in his boy- 
hood days, was born and educated. After 
coming into the limelight by heading a 
sensational revolt of the students of the 
University of Toronto in protest against 
the expulsion of a student-editor, Green- 
wood, following his graduation, went to 





England on a cattleship, intending to 
make a short visit to the mother coun- 
try. He attracted public attention in 
England first as a lecturer on temper- 
ance. He soon found steady employment 
in the Liberal organization, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar. Within ten 
years he had made himself so valuable 
to the party that a seat in Parliament 
was found for him, and he entered the 
House of Commons in the great Liberal 
triumph of 1906. Since then his rise 
has been gradual but continuous. 
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All Sides of lreland’s Case 





Historic Utterances in Parliament by Four Clashing Leaders 
in the Home Rule Debate 


The House of Commons passed the Irish Home Rule bill on its second reading, 
March 31, 1920, by a vote of 348 to 94. Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster members 


abstained from voting on the bill, in accordance with their announced intention. 


The 


minority was composed as follows: Labor 48, Independent Liberals 20, Conservatives 
24, Irish Nationalists 7. The National Democratic Party voted for the bill, and the 
labor vote against the bill included all the labor members present with one or two 


exceptions. 


Premier’s Defense of Home Rule 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE in his 
address in support of the Irish 
Home Rule bill said that if the 
people of Ireland were asked what 

plan they would accept, by an emphatic 
majority they would reply, “ We want 
independence, and also a republic.” The 
elected representatives of Ireland now, 
by a definite majority, have declared for 
independence and secession. But is there 
a single party in une House of Commons, 
a single group or fraction of a party, that 
would accept that solution? Having 
dramatically asked this question and 
paused through a brief silence that was 
an answer, Mr. Lloyd George continued: 


(Therefore, it is no use talking about self- 
determination. Self-determination does not 
mean that every part of a country which has 
been acting with the other parts for hun- 
dreds of years shall have the right to say, 
‘““We want to set up a separate republic.’’ 
That is exacily the very thing that was 
fought for in the civil war in America. 


If any section in Wales were to get up and 
say, ‘‘ We want to set up a Welsh Republic,’’ 
I should certainly resist it to the utmost of 
my power; and Britain, in its own interests, 
including the interests of Wales, would be 
right to resist it; yet it has as definite and 
as clear a nationality as any other nation- 
ality in this kingdom. The same thing ap- 
plies to Scotland. If Brittany demanded 
self-determination, that does not mean that 
France, which has been in favor of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, ought to grant a 
separate republic to Brittany. 

There must be a limitation to the appli- 
eation of any principle. Otherwise you 
might carry it to every fragment and every 
area and every locality in every country 
throughout the world. When you lay down 


a principle of that kind you must lay it 
down within the limitations which common 
sense and tradition will permit. That is my 
answer about Ireland. 

I now ask the leader of the Labor Party, 
is he speaking on behalf of his party in 
favor of applying the principle of self-deter- 
mination to Ireland? 

Mr. Clynes: If an answer is required, the 
answer is, ‘‘ Not self-determination as you 
have defined it.’’ 

Mr. Lloyd George: That means that the 
Labor Party is not prepared to give self- 
determination to Ireland. That is, if Ireland 
demands a separate Irish Republic, the La- 
bor Party is opposed to it. It only misleads 
Irish electors, in Ireland and this country, 
into the belief that the Labor Party means 
to concede self-determination. 

Now I come to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Asquith. He has a plan. Can he name 
any Irislf party or any section of a party 
in Ireland that would say, ‘‘ We will ac- 
cept it?’”’ 

What is it? The Act of 1914, with Domin- 
ion Home Rule added, so far as I can un- 
derstand, subject to serious limitations. It 
gives the power to erect a tariff wall against 
Great Britain, to exclude British goods from 
Ireland, to give preference to America, or 
even to Germany. That is the proposal, but 
with the exclusion of Ulster counties. He 
says: ‘‘I would give an Irish Parliament 
to the whole of Ireland with county option.’’ 
He can say what he will about it, that is 


partition. It may be the partition of four 
counties instead of six. Nevertheless, it is 
partition. 


DISAGREEMENT ON EVERYTHING 


The speaker stated that the Asquith 
proposal would be rejected with scorn 
by Sinn Feiners, Nationalists and Ulster- 
ites, and continued: 

What is the use of saying, 


under those 
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MAP OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND, SHOWING THE POLITICAL PROBLEM TO BE 


SOLVED IN MAKING ULSTE 


circumstances, that no plan is acceptable 
unless Irish opinion will accept it? I have 
pointed out that there is no plan acceptable 
to any British party which is acceptable to 
any party in Ireland at the moment. 
That is one of the fundamental facts. You 
have not a foundation to build on until you 
accept it. It is no use talking about this 
bill not being acceptable to Irish opinion. 
Mr. Asquith’s plan is not acceptable. Mr. 
Clynes would have a convention in Ireland 
and a constituent assembly, I take it, with 





R A SEPARATE GOVERNMENT 


legislative powers. There has been a con- 
vention in Ireland and not even Nationalist 
opinion was agreed there. There is a docu- 
ment signed by twenty-two Nationalists and 
another signed by twenty-six Nationalists, 
disagreeing. 


In speaking of the powers given to 
the Parliament by the act, Mr. Lloyd 


George said: 
These are the powers given by the act, 
and it is a great mistake, it is unfair, it is 
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misleading, it can do no good to represent 
to the people of this country, and especially 
to the people of Ireland, that these are not 
powers of a gigantic kind which are con- 
ferred on these Parliaments by these pro- 
posals. 


The position is of a character which makes 
it absolutely essential that before anything 
can be done for the whole of Ireland there 
should be agreement between North and 
South. We have deliberately framed it in 
such a way that no powers beyond those 
which we have specified should be given 
over the whole of Ireland, except with the 
consent, not merely of the North, but of the 
South as well. The South can veto the North 
and the North can veto the South, unless 
there is unity between them. 


Much will depend, when you try to achieve 
unity, on the attitude of the Sinn Fein popu- 
lation of the South. They can bring unity 
nearer by years if they like to make an 
effort to work this; but if they work for the 
purpose of inflicting harm on Ulster or on 
the population of this country they will post- 
pone union indefintely. 


It is for that reason I think it is a mis- 
fortune that the population of Ireland has 
been misled as to what the bill really con- 
tains, because in that temper they cannot 
counter it. I know there are many men in 
Ireland who sincerely desire to see this bill 
through; men who are just as good Nation- 
alists as those sitting on that bench. 


This scheme holds the field because it rec- 
ognizes the facts. It recognizes that you 
cannot satisfy Irish opinion in its present 
state of exaltation without destroying the 
essential unity of the United Kingdom. I 
regret it. 

The second point is that the demand in 
Ireland for the moment is a demand for 
independence, for secession and not self- 
government. 


REMINDER TO AMERICA 


I want to say this to our American 
friends. Mr. de Valera is putting forward 
the same claim, in exactly the same lan- 
guage, as Mr. Jefferson Davis; and the an- 
cestors of some of the men who voted for 
that motion in the Senate the other day 
fought to the death against conceding to 
the Southern States of the United States of 
America that very demand they were sup- 
porting in Ireland. 


The acceptance of that demand was never 
conceded. It is a demand which, if it is 
persisted in, will lead to exactly the same 
measures of repression as in the Southern 
States of America. We claim nothing more 
than the United States claimed over these; 
we will stand no less. 


The second point I want to put is this: 
There are certain powers which might he 
conferred on Ireland when she settles down 
and accepts union and works union, which, 


if given to her in her present mood, would 
only be used for the hurt of the United 
Kingdom and her own. It would be placing 
dangerous weapons in the hands of an in- 
furiated people. 

Take customs. If you handed them over 
they would be used inevitably for the pur- 
pose of making war on Great Britain. Those 
are powers we cannot see our way to confer 
until Ireland settles down, until Ireland es- 
tablishes union, until Ireland accepts in good 
faith parnership with the United Kingdom 
just like any other nationality in this land. 

The other fact is that referred to by Sir 
Edward Carson, with regard to Ulster. 
Ulster has been treated as if it were a 
minority to be protected. Ulster is not a 
minority to be safeguarded. Ulster is an 
entity to be dealt with. It is a different 
problem. It is a separate and different part 
of Ireland. 

It is exactly the problem in Silesia which 
we were dealing with in the Peace Confer- 
ence. We might have treated Silesia as a 
whole, which it always had been; but we 
felt that that would be unfair. If the ma- 
jority had been in favor of the Germans 
you would put solid blocks of Poles inside 
Germany; if the majority had been in favor 
of the Poles you would have put solid blocks 
of Germans inside Poland. 


WRONG IDEA OF GOVERNMENT 


There is a good deal in Ir‘sh government 
that one regrets, but the real fact is this— 
that for not 100 years but for 700 years 
the majority of the people have been disso- 
ciated from responsibility in their own Gov- 
ernment—and the hand that extended good 
government to them was the same hand that 
extended bad government. 


It is not that Irishmen sympathize with 
murder. That is not the point. They say 
that is the business of the Government, and 
the Government is not theirs. The Govern- 
ment belongs to somebody else. 


My right honorable friend said the teach- 
ers were very badly paid in Ireland and he 
talked as if that was purely a matter with 
Great Britain. It is not. We rate ourselves 
heavily. We make our own efforts to pay 
contributions to our teachers. In Ireland 
they say that is the business of the Govern- 
ment. The whole system of government in 
Ireland is vitiated by the fact that you sever 
the people from law and government. That 
has got to be put right. 


There is no union. There is union between 
Scotland, England and Wales. There is 
union that bears the test of death. There is 
no union with Ireland. Her grappling hook 
was not union. I am sanguine enough to 
believe that we shall get it through this bill. 


I do not say you will get it in a year, or 


two, or three years. You cannot remove 
misconceptions, misunderstandings, _ bitter- 
ness of centuries in a year or two. Ireland 
is a country of long memories. In fact the 











one trouble of Ireland is that it has struck 
its roots rather too deep into the past and 
has got into poor soil. 

Ireland needs root-pruning; but I believe 
that with patience and with that sort of 
good humor which Britons under certain 
conditions display, and not taking too much 
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notice of mere histrionic displays of disaf- 
fection, and dealing firmly with all real cases 
of treason and lawlessness, you will gradu- 
ally arrive at the union of North and South 
—a union of Protestant and Catholic, a real 
union of good partners in a great concern, 
of which all alike equally will be proud. 


Sir Edward Carson on Home Rule 
Ulster Leader Opposes It in Every Form 


T a meeting of the Ulster Unionist 
Council on March 11, at which were 
present the leaders of Ulster, the 

following resolutions were carried: 


The Ulster Unionist Council reaffirms once 
more its belief that the highest interests of 
the Empire, of Ireland and of Ulster are 
better safeguarded by the maintenance of 
the Legislative Union between Britain and 
Ireland than any other system of govern- 
ment; nevertheless, in view of the fact tha‘, 
despite the persistent opposition of Ulster and 
loyal subjects of the King in other prov- 
inces, there is now on the statute book an 
act of Parliament which comes into force 
upon the conclusion of peace unless legisla- 
tion limiting its authority is enacted. This 
council has given careful consideration to the 
Government of Ireland bill now before the 
House of Commons, and resolves as follows: 

(1) Inasmuch as the new bill is based on 
the principles of Home Rule and deprives us 
of our position in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, this council cannot rec- 
ommend the Parliamentary representatives 
of Ulster to accept any responsibility for it. 

(2) But inasmuch as the bill is in substi- 
tution for the Government of Ireland act, 
1914, and it recognizes the right of six 
counties of Ulster to separate treatment (for 
which Ulster has so tenaciously striven) and 
offers a preferable alternative to the act of 
1914, and inasmuch as there is no prospect 
of procuring the simple repeal of the act, 
this council is of opinion that the Ulster 
representatives should not assume the re- 
sponsibility of attempting to defeat the bill, 
but should press for such amendments of the 
bill as are necessary and desirable in the 
interests of Ulster and of Unionists through- 
out the South and West of Ireland in the 
event of the second reading of the bill being 
carried. 


Sir Edward Carson, political leader of 
Protestant Ulster, in his address in the 
House in opposition to the bill said that 
he had never believed in it; he did not 
believe in it now; and he believed it 
would be fraught with disaster to the 
Empire and to Ireland. 


His own country would be cut off from 


the greatest kingdom that had ever 
existed. No longer would they be able 
to rely on her strength; and of all the 
extraordinary proposals put forward, the 





SIR EDWARD CARSON 
Leader of the Ulster Unionists in Parliament 
(Photo Central News Service) 


one to which he most profoundly ob- 
jected as being absolutely impossible and 
uneconomic was that Irish members 
would be there in that House in reduced 
numbers, while the Imperial Parliament 
retained the power of taxation to the 
full. Ireland would be mad to give up 
her representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament. 
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It also cut him to the quick to see 
that the Government was going to de- 
sert his loyal fellow-subjects and co- 
religionists in the south of Ireland. He 
believed that to be a gross act of treach- 
ery to faithful friends. 

No one had been able, during the de- 
bate, to suggest an alternative to the 
Union. It was pathetic to see Mr. 
Asquith standing up in that House, kill- 
ing his own child, the Act of 1914. There 
was no alternative to Union except 
separation. 

He had been called a traitor because 
he was not now prepared to go all the 
way to fight every form of Home Rule. 
By the present bill he got the six coun- 
ties excluded from a Dublin Parliament. 
If he succeeded in killing the bill, the 
Act of 1914 automatically came into 
force. Therefore, if he were to fight 
against this bill he would be a lunatic. 


Mr. Devlin—But you are getting all you 
want, and more. 

Sir E. Carson—No, I have not. If I had 
got all I asked for there would never have 
been a Home Rule bill. I cannot agree to 
Home Rule and I won't vote for it. At the 
same time, for reasons I have stated, I will 
do nothing to prevent this bill becoming law. 

He dared Liberal Home Rulers to go 
to the country on the proposal to drive 
Ulster under a Sinn Fein Dublin Parlia- 
ment, adding: 

I ask you, from your hearts, do you want 
me to go over and say to the Ulster people: 
‘**Go and intrust your destinies and the des- 
tinies of your children to a Sinn Fein Par- 
liament?’’ Is that what you want me to 
do? If I did it you would have lost your 
last friends in Ireland. 


In a previous speech at Belfast he had 
said: 

The most insane and ridiculous policy that 
I have ever read of in history is the policy 
of Sinn Fein. Now just imagine. Let us 
suppose the Sinn Fein policy became the 
law of the land and we were under it. I go 
over to England as an alien and become 
subject to alien law, and I would not be 
eligible in England or in any other part of 
the whole Empire for a position in the Civil 
Service or any other official position under 
the various Governments that rule our domin- 
ions. I would have no glory of protection 
from our splendid navy and I would not be 
admissible to England’s army. I would have 
nothing to do and would have no claim upon 
the greatest partnership of nations that ever 
existed. And why? I would be a poor, mis- 
erable shorn lamb, trying to browse about 
on pastures which I would have to steal in 


the dark in order that I might be able to 
sustain my alien body. Of all the ridiculous, 
farcical humbugs never was there one to 
equal Sinn Fein. 


In referring to the plan to cut off from 
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the Northern Parliament the Counties of 
Donegal, Monaghan and Cavan (over- 
whelmingly Catholic) Sir Edward said: 


Ought we to include the three outlying 
counties if the result of that was that our 
Parliament in Ulster would most certainly 
fail? What is the use of setting up a Par- 
liament if it is to be torn to pieces almost 
before it has come into existence? What is 
the use of our pretending that we could 
govern Donegal, Monaghan, and Cavan if it 
is not true? * * #* 


What would be the good of a weak and 
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tottering Ulster? A strong Ulster of the 
six counties on the borders of these other 
counties can do far more, believe me, to 
help them than a weak and tottering fabric 
of the whole nine counties in the province. I 
know there will be people disappointed, but 
after all there are 890,000 Protestants in 
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Ulster, and the six counties bring in 830,000. 
And what you would really be doing if you 
brought in three outlying counties, in my 
opinion, would be that you would be sacri- 
ficing the 830,000, while at the same time 
you really conferred no benefits at all upon 
the other 60,000. 


Ex-Premier Asquith’s Opposition 


His Substitute Proposal 


ERBERT H. ASQUITH, the former 

Premier and present leader of the 

Opposition, speaking against the 
Home Rule bill in the House of Com- 
mons on March 31, contended that no 
new scheme of government should be 
imposed upon Ulster. He continued: 


Ireland is a country so circumstanced that 
this bill proposes to create two Legislatures, 
two or perhaps three executives, two judica- 
tures, two exchequers, two consolidated 
funds, and potentially, at any rate, two sys- 
tems of taxation. On the face of it that is 
a costly and cumbrous duplication and mul- 
tiplication of institutions and offices. From 
the mere point of view of administrative ef- 
ficiency and economy, particularly in times 
like these, there is nothing whatever to be 
said for such a proposal. It can only be 
justified as a concession, taking it by con- 
siderations of high policy, to a clamorous 
national demand. Is there such a demand? 
One thing is certain about this bill, which 
cannot be disputed by anybody—no section 
of Irish opinion asks for it, and no Irish 
sentiment—at present so sore and mutinous— 
will be soothed or appeased by it. No one 
in Ireland wants two Parliaments. No one 
in Ireland wants to see the judicial bench 
cut in half. No one in Ireland desires the 
establishment in the administrative sphere 
of two Dublin Castles, however, reformed, 
expurgated and regenerated, in place of one. 
Every previous Home Rule bill has received 
the support if not of four-fifths at least of 
three-quarters of the elected representatives 
of Ireland in this House. It is doubtful 
when we come to a division on the second 
reading if one single Irish member of any 
section will support it. ‘This is the first ex- 
periment in the domestic or inter-imperial 
sphere of the great principle of self-deter- 
mination. [Cheers and laughter.] That is 
the bill on its merits—a large, cumbrous, 
costly, unworkable scheme, which is not de- 
manded or supported by any section of opin- 
ion in the country to which it is to be 
applied. 


To call this a Home Rule bill, said 
Mr. Asquith, was a misnomer. He con- 
tinued: 


Home Rule has always meant to us Home 
Rulers the establishment in Ireland of a sin- 
gle Legislature with an Executive responsible 
to and dependent upon it. We have agreed 
from the first that you cannot carry out 
that which is the dominant purpose, the gov- 
erning principle, the aim and goal of our 
policy, without providing, on the one hand, 
adequate safeguards for the maintenance of 
imperial supremacy, and, on the other hand, 
reasonable protection for the rights and pos- 
sible dangers of Irish minorities. But this 
present bill wholly discards the principle of 
all previous Home Rule bills. It proposes 
to create two co-ordinate and mutually in- 
dependent Legislatures and Executives. 


He asserted that the proposed Irish 
Council was “a fleshless and bloodless 
skeleton” without power, except when 
given power by identic acts of the two 
Parliaments. He asserted that there was 
no hope of the two Parliaments ever 
uniting. He quoted from an address of 
a leading Ulster member, Captain Craig 
of Antrim, 


There has been a great deal said in this 
debate about the time when there is to be 
union between us. It has been said that this 
bill lends itself to the union of Ulster and 
the rest of Ireland. It would not be fair to 
the House if I lent the slightest hope of that 
union arising within the lifetime of any man 
in this House. I do not believe it for a mo- 
ment. 


Mr. Asquith added: 


Then he goes on to explain this is going 
to be frustrated by the machinery provided 
by the bill itself: ‘‘ If we had,’’ he says, ‘‘ the 
nine counties,’’ that is to say, a Northern 
Parliament representing the whole province 
of Ulster, the nine counties Parliament, 
*‘ with sixty-four members, the Unionist ma- 
jority would be about three or four. The 
three excluded counties contain some 70,000 
Unionists and 261,000 Sinn Feiners and Na- 
tionalists, and the addition of that large 
block of Sinn Feiners and Nationalists would 
reduce our majority to such a level that no 
sane man would undertake to carry on @ 
Parliament with it.’’ 
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So you have got to reduce Ulster for this 
purpose from nine counties to six. Here you 
are creating a Northern Parliament with co- 
ordinating powers with a Southern Parlia- 
ment, and in the constitution of the North- 
ern Parliament you except three of the nine 
Ulster counties, with the result which the 
honorable and gallant member gloats over— 
that they will always have a majority and be 
able to defeat, permanently, every move for 
the attainment of a single Parliament for 
Ireland. 


He advocated giving the Irish Legis- 
lature the power of imposing customs, 


excise and income tax. He criticised 
the bill because it gave no protection 
to the religious minorities in either Par- 
liament, and favored county option for 
the Province of Ulster. He also advo- 
cated as a substitute a suggestion made 
by Sir Horace Plunkett—the summon- 
ing of a Constituent Assembly with in- 
structions to set up an Irish Legislative 
Assembly and leave to the Constituent 
Assembly the responsibility for working 
out the scheme. 


Bonar Law’s Reply to Asquith 
Object of the Bill Explained 


NDREW BONAR LAW, spokesman 
for the Government, in replying to 
Mr. Asquith, twitted him with his 
failure to accomplish anything when he 
was Premier. Accusing him of a short 
memory, since the Asquith Government 
in 1916 had tried to carry out proposals 
almost identical with those of the Lloyd 
George Government, Bonar Law went on 
to say that the following were the only 
possible alternatives in dealing with the 
situation: 


First, repeal the Home Rule Act. 

Second, Dominion Home Rule. 

Third, to give self-determination to the 
representatives of the Irish people; that is, 
to create an Irish Republic. 

Fourth, to give to Ireland the largest meas- 
ure of home rule compatible with national 
security and pledges given. That is the ob- 
ject of the bill. 

It is obvious [he continued] that repeal is 
not possible to the present Government. I 
believe in the value to the nation of the con- 
tinuance of the Coalition Government. If 
the policy of repeal were the right policy I 
should say at once the Coalition should come 
to an end. 

Another alternative is Dominion Home 
Rule. Mr. Asquith used that phrase, but did 
he mean it? The very words he used showed 
that he did not mean it. What is the es- 
sence of Dominion Home Rule? The essence 
is that the Dominions have control of their 
whole destinies, of their fighting forces, and 
of the amount that they contribute to the 
general support and security of the Empire. 
Does the right honorable gentleman propose 
to give these things to Ireland? Not at all; 
he was going to reserve the armed forces 
and state the contribution which should be 
made. There is not a man in the House, 
least of all the right honorable gentleman, 





who would not admit that the connection of 
Dominions and the Empire depends upon the 
Dominions. If Australia, Canada, or New 
Zealand chose to say, ‘‘ We will not remain 
part of the British Empire,’’ we would not 
force them. Dominion Home Rule means the 
right to decide their own destinies. 


The right honorable gentleman says that 
this is demanded by the legal representatives 
of the Irish people. They are still as much 
legal representatives when they are Sinn 
Feiners, and to say he is prepared to give 
Dominion Home Rule means nothing less 
than that he is prepared to give an Irish 
Republic. My right honorable friend shakes 
his head, but that is no answer. 


DANGER IN SEPARATION 


The speaker challenged the labor mem- 
bers to declare they favored an Irish Re- 
public. There was no answer to his chal- 
lenge. He then continued as follows: 


It is one of the most childish mistakes to 
assume that because Ireland is separated 
from us by a sheet of water she is in any 
degree less essential to the national security 
than if she were part of this island. All the 
experience of the growth of nationalities 
shows that water connections have as much 
to do with the grouping of peoples as land 
connections. That is the cause of the dif- 
ficulty in settling the Adriatic question to- 
day. ‘Though this water is between us it is 
no less dangerous to have Ireland out of the 
orbit of our national defense. The policy of 
separation has never been adopted under 
such circumstances by any nation in the 
history of the world except after defeat and 
under compulsion. It was against such a 
policy that a most bloody war was waged 
in the United States. Let us see clearly 
where we are going. ‘Those who talk loosely 
of self-determination should see _ exactly 
where it leads, and ask themselves whether 
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they are prepared to follow that road to the 
end. 

The speaker argued that the proposed 
bill was the nearest to self-government 
that national security would permit. He 
said that the Ulster Parliament was 
made up of the six counties instead of 
the nine, in order to make ultimate union 
possible. He then added: 


We wish to keep on the best terms with 
America. We shall do what is right, and 
trust to that winning respect. But it is not 
merely America, it is our self-governing do- 
minions. I have hardly met an Australian 
or Canadian who has not said, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you give them home rule?”’ To all of these 
we say that by this bill England ceases to 
interfere, and that Ireland has the power to 
govern in her own hands the moment Irish- 
men can agree among themselves. 

Why have we taken the six counties? In 
the first place in the election manifesto of 
my right honorable friend and myself we 
stated that we intended to deal with the 
matter on the basis of the six countics. In 
1916 there was a real attempt to get a set- 
tlement for the first time on the basis of 
recognizing facts as they were. The leaders 
of the Ulster Party and the leaders of the 
Nationalist Party met. They decided to try 
to carry the six counties. If at the time 
when there was a real desire for settlement 
both sections thought that a fair settlement, 
I say that this House has a right to regard 
it now as a fair settlement. My right hon- 
orable friend quoted Captain Craig as saying 
that in his belief there would be no union 
in the lifetime of any of us. How can any 
one forecast the future? If we had kept 


,the whole of Ulster what would have been 


the position? We would have been told by 
every Nationalist on the opposite benches 
that the three Ulster counties were identical 
in sympathy with the rest of Ireland, and 
that it was monstrous to exclude them from 
Southern Ireland. * * * 

If the whole of Ulster had been in the 
Parliament the other side would have tried 
to keep as the whole issue this arrangement 
with the six counties. By this arrangement 
the six counties will fall into normal lines. 
If you free these six counties you will free 
them from this old quarrel and they will take 
new directions. I have seen something of 


those six counties and I think they are the 
most democratie population in these islands. 

My right honorable friend said the Central 
Council is purely humbug. It is exactly the 
amount of humbug that, the honorable mem- 
ber and his friends choose to make it. It 
gives machinery for the closest co-operation 
between the two Parliaments if they agree. 
If they do not agree what is the sense of 
talking about giving to Ireland control of 
their own affairs? * * * 


HOW BILL WOULD WORK 


The moment this bill becomes law these two 
Parliaments are constituted. I think the 
House has a right to know what will happen 
if the contingency suggested by Mr. O’Con- 
nor really happens, and if the Sinn Feiners 
were in a majority and refused to work our 
Parliament. What would happen would be 
that instantly we should revert to the pres- 
ent position and it must be made perfectly 
plain that until the Parliament is properly 
constituted and has taken the oath the act 
cannot come into operation. 


Mr. Devlin—Does that apply to Ulster? 
Mr. Bonar Law—Yes. 


Mr. Devlin—If the rest of Ireland refuses 
to recognize this Parliament, would the Par- 
liament be put into operation in Ulster? 


Mr. Bonar Law—Most certainly, and may 
I point out to the House that, in my view, 
that gives good ground for hoping that this 
will ultimately succeed? You set up these 
Parliaments; the Ulster Parliament, I pre- 
sume, will at once work, the rest of Ireland 
will see that it is working satisfactorily. 
There will be before their eyes the evidence 
that they can have the same self-government 
the moment they like. Even suppose that 
for the first Parliament the Sinn Feiners 
refuse to have anything to do with it, or re- 
fuse to take the oath of allegiance, we drop 
back to where we are. If the whole south 
of Ireland is composed of people who will 
have nothing but a republic, then no settle- 
ment is possible. If, on the other hand, 
there is, aS we are constantly told, a large 
element among the Nationalist population 
who are sane, and who look at things with 
a real desire to do the best for Ireland, I 
do not believe that when they see these 
powers working in the rest of Ireland before 
them they will refuse to accept the situation 
and take advantage of it. 


John Devlin’s Nationalist View 
Bitter Attack on the Bill 


OHN DEVLIN, the Irish Nationalist 
member from Falls, replied to Bonar 
Law. He asserted that the Irish 

Nationalists had never agreed to Parlia- 
mentary partition. In the interest of the 


nation they did agree to the postpone- 
ment of bringing the act into operation 
for the period of the war, on the con- 
dition that immediately after the war an 
imperial conference of representatives of 
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the dominions should be held to consider 
the future government of the empire, 
including the future government of 
Ireland. On the strength of that agree- 
ment they went to their constituents and 
got them to agree, although it was no 
easy task. 

He confessed that he could not under- 
stand the bill. In his judgment it was 
conceived in Bedlam. Everybody and 
everything but Ireland counted in the bill. 
Irish opinion and sentiment, Irish griev- 
ances and the permanent solution of 
Irish difficulties—none of those matters 
was considered at all. He intimated that 
the Premier’s first idea in introducing 
the bill was to satisfy American senti- 
ment, to satisfy labor opinion and to 
secure the moral sanction of the world 
for a reasonable effort to solve the Irish 
problem. (Mr. Lloyd George shook his 
head.) Did anybody think the bill would 
touch the imagination or command the 
good-will of the American people? 

Mr. Devlin said many taunts had been 
hurled against Irishmen for contributing 
nothing to a solution of this problem. 
One would imagine that the Irish Con- 
vention was an organized and riotous as- 
sembly of discordant Irishmen. It was 
nothing of the sort. More than two- 
thirds of the convention, consisting of 
Southern Unionists, Ulster Labor men, 
and the Nationalists, agreed in favor of 
one Legislature for all Ireland. The only 
point on which there was any difference 
was the question of the customs. At the 
convention national unity was regarded 
as sacrosanct, and the Nationalists were 
anxious to make any sacrifice to get 
Ulster in. The Ulster representatives, 
on the other hand, would not say what 
they wanted. They never moved a single 
inch. They stood today precisely where 
they stood for the last thirty years, with 
this in their favor, that they threatened 
a rebellion and succeeded. A minority 
rebelled, and it got what it wanted; a 
majority rebelled, and was put in prison. 

They were told they would have union 
through the operation of the Central 
Council proposed by the bill, and it was 
argued that the whole responsibility for 
the conduct of the Central Council would 


rest with the Orangemen in the North 
and with the Nationalists in the South. 
Unity was to be secured by giving 
twenty-six counties precisely the same 
representation on the National Council 
as six counties, and the spirit of the six 
counties was shown by Captain Craig’s 
statement that there would not be unity 
in the lifetime of the youngest member 
in the House. He could conceive of no 
plan which would contribute more largely 
to the poisoning still further of the well- 
springs of harmony and concord in Ire- 
land itself and in the relationship be- 
tween this country and Ireland. 

The Catholics in the six counties repre- 
sented 34 per cent. of the population. 
They were to be placed under an Ulster 
Parliament. He would be under the 
jurisdiction of that Parliament, and if 
ever it were set up he would go over and 
break every law in Ulster. In that Par- 
liament the Unionists would have such 
perfect electoral and gerrymandering 
machinery as to secure a majority. It 
would merely be an enlarged edition of 
the Belfast Town Council. 

Passing to the areas of the two Par- 
liaments, Mr. Devlin said that Providence 
had arranged the geography of Ireland, 
and the Government had altered it. They 
had sacrificed geography for Parlia- 
mentary euphony. They had placed 
Donegal in the south of Ireland. 
They might send their Sir Nevil 
Macready to Ireland; they might send 
over the whole army and navy, but might 
was right only for a time. Let them not 
think that they were going to preserve 
militarism in Ireland among a peaceful 
and law-abiding, among a Christian 
and virtuous people, among even, if 
they would, a Conservative people. Great 
problems were solved and nations’ heart 
desires were only satisfied by a recogni- 
tion of the spirit of justice and by the 
concession of freedom. 

The attitude of the Sinn Fein leaders 
toward the Government bill was one of 
unyielding opposition; they declared that 
no Home Rule bill would prove accept- 
able, and that they would be satisfied 
with nothing short of independence and 
the recognition of an Irish Republic. 
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E Irish Home Rule bill, which 

passed its second reading in the 

House of Commons by a vote of 348 
to 94 on March 31, contains the follow- 
ing provisions: 

I. Two Parliaments—On and after the ap- 
pointed day there should be established a 
Parliament of Southern Ireland and a Par- 
liament of Northern Ireland, each consisting 


of the King and a House of Commons. No 
Second Chambers. 


Northern Ireland consists of the Parlia- 
mentary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone, and 
the Parliamentary boroughs of Belfast and 
Londonderry. The rest is Southern Ireland. 


II. The Council—1. The Council of Ireland, 
to be constituted as soon as may be after 
the appointed day, to bring about harmonious 
action between the Parliaments, to promote 
mutual intercourse and uniformity in mat- 
ters affecting all Ireland, and to administer 
services mutually agreed upon or assigned 
to it by this act. 

2. The Council, in the first instance, to be 
the King, as President, and twenty mem- 
bers of each House of Commons, chosen as 
each house may determine; this to be the 
first business of each House of Commons. 


38. The Constitution of the Council may be 
varied by identical acts of the two Parlia- 
ments, which may provide for all or any of 
its members to be elected by Parliamentary 
electorate. 


III. Parliament for All Ireland—1. The two 
Parliaments by identical acts may establish 
in lieu of the Council of Ireland a Parlia- 
ment for the whole of Ireland, consisting of 
the King and one or two houses. The whole 
Constitution of this Parliament as to mem- 
bers, mode of election or appointment, and, 
if there are two Houses, their relations to 
one another, are to be determined by the 
Provincial Parliaments. The date at which 
the Parliament of Ireland is to be established 
is afterward referred to as the date of Irish 
union. 

2. On the date of Irish union the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland receives the powers of the 
Council, all matters which at that date cease 
to be reserved under this act and any powers 
conferred by the Provincial Parliaments. 

8. All the powers of the Provincial Parlia- 
ments pass to the Parliament of Ireland, 
except so far as the constituent acts other- 
wise provide, and, if no powers are reserved, 
the constituent acts must settle financial re- 
lations between the Exchequers. 

4, If any powers are reserved at first they 
may be transferred by identical acts later, 
when the Provincial Parliaments would 
cease to exist. 





The Home Rule Bill—Summary of Its Provisions 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


IV. Reserved Powers—1i1. The Provincial 
Parliaments have full powers within their 
respective areas, except in respect of: 


(1) Crown succession, &c. 

(2) Peace or war or matters arising 
from a state of war, or the regulation of 
the conduct of subjects toward hostilities 
between foreign States. 

(3) Navy, army, pensions, &c. 

(4) Treaties of foreign relations or re- 
lations with the Dominions, extradition, 
or the return of fugitive offenders. 

(5) Dignities or titles of honor, 

(6) Treason, naturalization, aliens, &c. 

(7) Trade external to the area (except 
as affected by the powers of taxation 
given or agencies for the improvement or 
protection of trade), export bounties, 
quarantine or navigation, except inland 
waters. 

(8), (9), (10) and (11) Cables, wireless, 
aerial navigation, lighthouses, &c. 

(12) and (13) Coinage measures, trade 
marks, copyrights, patents, &c., and 

(14) Any matter reserved by this act. 


V. Religious Freedom—1. This clause for- 
bids either Parliament to make a law ‘“‘ so as 
either directly or indirectly to establish or 
endow any religion or prohibit or restrict 
the free exercise thereof or give a prefer- 
ence, privilege, or advantage or impose any 
disability or disadvantage on account of re- 
ligious belief. 


VI. Conflict of Laws—1. The Irish Parlia- 
ments have no power to repeal or alter any 
act passed by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom after the appointed day, though it 
deal with a matter with respect to which 
they have power to make laws. 

2. Where an act of either Irish Parlia- 
ment conflicts with an Imperial act, it is 
void so far as it conflicts. 

VII. Provision for Private Bills — This 
clause assigns to the Council of Ireland 
power of private bills legislation affecting 
both areas. 


VIII. Executive Authority—The executive 
power and prerogative of the Crown are 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant, and are to be 
exercised through such departments as may 
be established by each Provincial Parlia- 
ment. ‘‘ The Lord Lieutenant may appoint 
officers to administer those departments, 
and those officers shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant.’’ The 
heads of departments and such others as the 
Lord Lieutenant may appoint are the Pro- 
vincial Ministers. 

A Provincial Minister must be a member 
of the Privy Council of Ireland, must not 
hold officé more than six months unless he 
is or becomes a member of the Provincial 
House of Commons, and if he is not the head 
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of a department, holds office during the 
pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, in the same 
manner as the head of a department. 


The Provincial Ministers form an Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council of Ireland, 
called the Executive Committee of Northern 
or Southern Ireland, to advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the exercise of his executive powers 
in the province. . 

In the exercise of executive power there 
should be no religious privilege or disability, 
except where the nature of the case in- 
volves it. 

The seat of government in each province 
is to be determined by the province. 

‘‘Trish services ’’ in each province include 
all civil government, except as restricted or 
reserved by this act. 


IX. Police, Appointment of Justices—1. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Metropoli- 
tan Police, and the administration of acts 
relating thereto, including the appointment 
and the removal of magistrates, are reserved 
until transferred by Order in Council to the 
Provincial Parliaments, but not longer than 
three years after the appointed day. If 
transferred after the date of Irish union, 
however, they go to the Government of All 
Ireland, unless otherwise provided by the 
constituent acts. 

2. While reserved, these forces are con- 
trolled by a representative appointed by each 
Provincial Government and a third appointed 
by the Crown, ‘‘and that body shall have 
such powers in relation to the maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland as his Majesty 
in Council may by order determine.’’ 

8. The postal service, post office, and 
trustee savings banks, postal or revenue 
stamps and the Public Record Office of Ire- 
land are reserved until the date of Irish 
union, when, so far as they are within the 
powers of the Irish Parliament, they are to 
be transferred to the Government of Ireland. 
They are, however, to be transferred before 
the date of Irish union to the Council of 
Ireland if the two Provincial Parliaments 
so provide by identical acts. 

4. The general subject matter, of the Land 
Purchase act is reserved until transferred by 
an imperial act of Parliament, but the 
reservation does not include the powers of 
the Congested Districts Board, with a finan- 
cial exception, nor does it include the powers 
of the Irish Land Commission as to the col- 
lection and recovery of purchase annuities. 


X. Powers of the Irish Council—1. The Pro- 
vincial Parliaments, by identical acts, may 
delegate any of the provincial powers to the 
Council. 

2. The powers of the Imperial Parliament 
over railways, including legislation, are 
transferred to the Irish Council. 

38. The Council has various deliberative and 
advisory functions as to the welfare of both 
provinces, including the recommendation of 
identical acts to delegate desirable powers 
from the Provincial Parliaments to the 
Council. 


4. Orders of the Council of a legislative 
character are to be presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant for the Royal assent as if they 
were bills. 


THE TWO PARLIAMENTS 


XI. and XII. A Session Every Year—There 
must be a session every year with less than 
twelve months between summons, proroga- 
tion and dissolution by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Royal assent to bills is to be given by the 
Lord Lieutenant subject to instructions from 
the Crown and reservations, if directed by 
the Crown, for the direct Royal assent. 


XIIT. Number of M. P.’s: P. R. Elections— 
The House of Commons of Southern Ireland 
to have 128 members and that of Northern 
Ireland to have 52. 

General elections by proportional represen- 
tation, single transferable vote. 

The term of each Parliement is to be five 
years, unless sooner dissolved. After three 
years from the first meeting’ each Parlia- 
ment may alter the whole election law ex- 
cept as to the number of members of Par- 
liament. 

XIV. Election Laws—All existing election 
laws apply except as altered by this act or 
by the Provincial Parliaments under. this act. 


XV. Money Bills—The Provincial Parlia- 
ments May not pass money bills, &c., except 
in pursuance of a recommendation from the 
Lord Lieutenant in the session in which they 
are proposed. 


XVI. Privileges—The privileges of each Par- 
liament and its members are never to exceed 
those of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, and are to be the same as those until 
defined by acts of the Provincial Parlia- 
ments. Peers may be members of the House 
of Commons. 


XVII. Irish M. P.’s at Westminster—Until 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom other- 
wise determines there are to be forty-two 
Irish members in the Imperial Parliament. 
The present members of the House of Com- 
mons are to vacate their seats on the ap- 
pointed day and writs are to be issued for 
the election of new ones. 


FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


XVIII. Finance—There is to be a Consoli- 
dated Fund for each of the two areas. The 
Parliaments have power to make laws im- 
posing, charging, levying and collecting taxes 
other than customs duties, excise duties on 
articles manufactured and produced, and 
excess profits duty and the United Kingdom 
income tax. But, 

The imposing, charging, levying and 
collection of customs duties and of excise 
duties on articles manufactured and pro- 
duced, and the granting of customs and 
excise drawbacks and allowances, and, 
except to the extent hereinafter mentioned, 
the imposing, charging, levying and col- 
lection of income tax (including super- 
tax) and excess profits duty, shall be 
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reserved matters and the proceeds of those 
duties and taxes shall be paid into the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom. 


The Joint Exchequer Board is to determine 
what part of the proceeds of these duties 
are properly attributable to Ireland. Hach 
year Ireland is to make a_ contribution 
toward Imperial liabilities. For the first two 
years this is to be £18,000,000. Of this con- 
tribution for the first two years Southern 
Ireland will provide 56 per cent. and North- 
ern Ireland 44 per cent., after which the 
proportions will be determined by the Joint 
Exchequer Board. Every year a sum equal 
to the Irish share of reserved taxes is to 
be paid out of the United Kingdom Consoli- 
dated Fund to the Irish Exchequers, after de- 
ducting the amount of the Irish contribution 
toward Imperial liabilities, and while any 
services remain reserved the net cost of these 
will be deducted. 


XIX. Income Tax—The Irish Parliaments 
are to have power to impose an additional 
income tax or super tax, to be called a sur- 
tax. The land purchase annuities are to be 
collected by the Irish Governments and paid 
into the appropriate account. Provisions are 
made against double death duties and so 
forth. 

A clause enacts that after the date of Irish 
Union the question of allowing Ireland con- 
trol over customs and excise may be con- 
sidered. 

XX. Supreme Court—The Supreme Court of 
Ireland will cease to exist and there will be 
two Supreme Courts, one for Southern Ire- 
land and one for Northern Ireland. All mat- 
ters relating to these Supreme Courts are 
‘reserved matters’’ until the date of Irish 
Union, but here again identical acts passed 
by both Parliaments might secure their 
amalgamation. Existing Judges and civil 
servants are secured in their office. 

All existing laws, institutions and authori- 
ties are to be continued with the necessary 
modifications until altered so far as they can 
be altered within the powers of the Parlia- 
ments. 


The existing exemptions and immuni- 
ties of Dublin University, Trinity Col- 


lege and Queen’s University at Belfast 
are to continue; £18,000 is to be appro- 
priated by the Northern Parliament for 
Queens University and £5,000 by the 
Southern Parliament for Trinity. Both 
Parliaments are forbidden to enact laws 
prejudicial to Free Masons. The final 
provisions of the bill are as follows: 


The Appointed Day—1. This act shall, ex- 
cept as expressly provided, come into opera- 
tion on the appointed day, and the appointed 
day for the purposes of this act shall be the 
first Tuesday in the eighth month after the 
month in which this act is passed, or such 
other day not more than seven months earlier 
or later, as may be fixed by Order of his 
Majesty in Council either generally or with 
reference to any particular provision of this 
act, and different days may be appointed for 
different purposes and different provisions 
of this act, but the Parliaments of Southern 
and Northern Ireland shall be summoned to 
meet not later than four months after the 
said -Tuesday, and the appointed day for 
holding elections for the House of Commons 
of Southern and Northern Ireland shall be 
fixed accordingly: 

Provided that the appointed day as respects 
the transfer of any service may, at the joint 
request of the Governments of Southern Ire- 
land and Northern Ireland be fixed at a date 
later than seven months after the said Tues- 
day. 

2. Nothing in this act shalt affect the ad- 
ministration of any service before the day 
appointed for the transfer of that service 
from the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Supremacy of Westminster—Notwithstand- 
ing the establishment of the Parliaments of 
Southern and Northern Ireland, or the Par- 
liament of Ireland, or anything contained in 
this act, the supreme authority of the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom shall remain 
unaffected and undiminished over all per- 
sons, matters and things in Ireland and 
every part thereof. 

Repeal of 1914 Act—1. This act may be 
cited as the Government of Ireland act, 1920. 

2. The Government of Ireland act, 1914, is 
hereby repealed. 








League of Nations in Operation 





International Court, the Mission to Russia, and the Mandate for 


Armenia Occupy World Council 
[PERIOD ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


ITH its machinery practically com- 
pleted, and strengthened by the 


accession of new members, the 
League of Nations continued in March 
and April its discussions of international 
affairs. 

A joint scheme for the establishment 
of a permanent international Court of 
Justice was drawn up by a conference 
of representatives of the Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands, which concluded its labors on Feb. 
27. The chief points of the program 
agreed upon were as follows: 


Complete equality of the States for the 
appointment of judges and deputy judges 
who will be elected by the League of Na- 
tions. 

Elimination of all political influences 
from the court and its sphere of action. 

Complete independence of the judge in 
the exercise of his functions as regards 
the State to which he belongs. 

The recommendation with regard to 
candidate to be made by the States which 
belong to the league. 

The highest judiciary and administra- 
tive authorities and the Faculties of law 
of the universities of the States belonging 
to the league to assist in the composition 
of the lists of candidates. 

The judges to be elected for nine years 
or for life and reside at the headquarters 
of the court. 

Even those States which are not mem- 
bers of the league to have the right to 
plead before the court. 

The court only to recognize private in- 
terests in so far as the States to which 
the individuals concerned belong take 
upon themselves the task of defending 
these interests. 

The court only to deal with disputes of 
an international character. 

The methods of procedure to be anal- 
ogous to those adopted in the conventions 
of the second Peace Conference at The 
Hague in 1907. 

Each party to pay its own costs. 


THE COMMISSION TO RUSSIA 


The Executive Council of the League 
held its third sitting in the Clock Room 
of the French Foreign Office on March 
13. The members were the same as at 





previous meetings, except that Mr. Bal- 
four represented Great Britain, Mr. Tit- 
toni Italy, and M. Athos Romanos 
Greece, replacing M. Venizelos. Mr. 
Balfour took a prominent part in the 
discussion, which was devoted to the 
question of sending a Commission of In- 
vestigation to Soviet Russia under the 
League, as asked by a note from the 
allied Premiers early in March. 


Mr. Balfour expounded his views amid 
keen attention. He proposed that the 
League should constitute the commission 
under the protection of the Supreme 
Council, but with its mandate from the 
League, to insure the impartiality and 
authoritativeness which the allied Coun- 
cil desired; that it should consist of ten 
members, each assisted by two coun- 
selors, and that two members—an em- 
ployer and a workman—should be pro- 
posed by the International Labor 
Bureau. M. Chardigny, formerly French 
Consul in Russia, had been already 
chosen as Secretary General. Mr. Bal- 
four explained that he foresaw no dif- 
ficulty from the fact that the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau was sending a 
similar commission, provided that its ac- 
tivities were limited to labor problems. 
The employer and workman members of 
the League Commission would supply 
the necessary link. 


Mr. Balfour’s proposals met with 
unanimous approval by the League Ex- 
ecutive Council, and it was decided to 
send the following telegram to the Soviet 
authorities: 


The Councefl of the League of Nations, 
having been invited to consider the possi- 
bility of dispatching a commission to Rus- 
sia, has decided to constitute a commis- 
sion with the view to collecting impartial 
and trustworthy information of the actual 
state of that country. The permanent 
Secretariat of the League is charged to 
inquire of the Soviet authorities if they 
are prepared to recognize the right of the 
commission to cross without hindrance 
the frontiers, going and coming; to take 
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measures to assure its complete liberty 

to move about, communicate and investi- 

gate; and to guarantee the absolute im- 

munity and dignity of its members and 

the inviolability of their correspondence, 
archives and belongings. The commission 
will enter on its functions immediately 
these facilities and rights are formally as- 

sured it by the Soviet authorities. Di- 

rectly an affirmative reply has been re- 

ceived the composition of the commission 
will be notified with as little delay as 
possible. 

Up to the time when these pages went 
to press no reply to this telegram had 
been received by the League. A state- 
ment made by Foreign Minister Tchitche- 
rin, reported on April 14, indicated that 
the Soviet authorities were averse to the 
sending of such a mission. M. Tchitche- 
rin was reported as saying: 

I cannot permit these gentlemen to come 
into Russia to act for such a purpose. 
The Government of the Soviets cannot 
wait upon their judgment like a school- 
boy. For the defense of our interests we 
must control the movements of the for- 
eign army officers who will be part of 
the commission. The inquiry ought to be 
made in a manner compatible with the 
dignity of the Soviet State. 


On Mr. Balfour’s suggestion at the 


Paris meeting of the Executive Council, - 


a resolution was passed calling for the 
immediate creation of a permanent con- 
sulting committee on hygiene, to meet in 
London toward the end of April, in order 
to take urgent measures to fight the ty- 
phus epidemic in Poland. This resolu- 
tion approved the appeal sent by Mr. 
Balfour on Feb. 24 to the International 
League of Red Cross Societies to help 
the populations to combat typhus and 
cholera. 


THE MANDATE FOR ARMENIA 


A mandate for Armenia was offered 
the League toward the end of March by 
the Allied Council of Ministers. Under 
the arrangement proposed, all Armenian 
territories would be included, with the 
exception of Cilicia, which would be left 
under French protection, and an outlet 
to the Black Sea would be provided. 

The proposal was publicly discussed 
by the Executive Council at its fourth 
session, held in the Luxembourg Palace 
on April 11. Private discussions had oc- 
curred on April 9 and 10. The public 
session was attended by about fifty at- 


tachés of the various Diplomatic Corps. 
Herbert A. L. Fisher, Minister of Edu- 
cation of Great Britain, presented the 
Armenian situation. He expressed the 
sympathy of the League with the idea of 
a mandate, but asked: ‘“ What nation is 
likely to accept the responsibility? ” The 
necessity of taking military measures, 
as well as financial problems, were as- 
serted to be the chief obstacles to ac- 
ceptance of a mandate, the League pos- 
sessing neither military nor financial re- 
sources to carry out such an undertaking. 
The decision to reject a mandate was 
therefore reached. 

[For text of decision see Turkish arti- 
cle, Pages 328 to 330.] 

The council decided that the assump- 
tion of guardianship of the racial minor- 
ities in Turkey was within its province, 
but deferred discussion of ways and 
means until the Turkish Treaty should 
be finally drafted. Baron de Gaiffier 
d’Hestroy, the Belgian Ambassador, ex- 
pressed the League’s sympathy for the 
plight of the 2,000,000 non-Moslems 
whose lives were at stake, and stated 
that the League would co-operate closely 
in the allied policy to prevent further 
massacres pending the Turkish settle- 
ment at San Remo. 

Count Donin-Longare, the Italian Am- 
bassador, reported on the question of 
prisoners of war in Siberia. He stated 
that there were between 120,000 and 200,- 
000 prisoners of many nations in Siberia, 
and that they were in desperate straits. 
It was decided to name a commission to 
study means for their repatriation. The 
decision of the Allied Council of Minis- 
ters to repatriate German prisoners from 
Siberia is referred to elsewhere in these 
pages. 

Consideration of the status of Danzig 
resulted in the sending of a telegram to 
Sir Reginald Tower, High Commissioner 
for Danzig, approving his plan for the 
coming elections in the district of the 
free city. 


NEW MEMBERS OF LEAGUE 


The League Council on Jan. 25 an- 
nounced that Persia, in response to an 
invitation to join the League, had sent 
in its adhesion. Holland’s accession was 
passed on Feb. 20, Copenhagen and 
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MR. BALFOUR ADDRESSING FIRST LEAGUE OF NATIONS MEETING: CHIEF FIGURES, 
LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE BARON MATSUI, JAPAN; MR. BALFOUR, BRITAIN; MR. BOURGEOIS, 
FRANCE; SIR ERIC DRUMMOND, SECRETARY; SIGNOR FERRARIS, ITALY 


Sweden voted in favor of membership on 
March 4, Norway on March 5. The de- 
cision of the Scandinavian countries to 
join the League had been much delayed 
by fear that membership would presup- 
pose a military obligation. Lord Robert 
Cecil, the British representative of the 
League, in reply to an inquiry by the 
President of the Norwegian Storthing, 
replied as follows: “ Undoubtedly it was 
never meant to put on any member of 
the League the burden and duty to keep 
up military forces.” 

Switzerland, whose special position as 
a neutral had been recognized in the 
League pact, voted in favor of member- 
ship on March 5. The so-called “ Ameri- 
can clause” by which Switzerland’s 
entry into the League would depend on 
similar action by the United States was 
eliminated from the resolution, which 
deferred a definite decision until after 
the taking of a plebiscite to be held on 
May 16, in which the Swiss people would 
voice their desires. 

All the neutral countries of South and 
Central America had joined the League 
by April 6, including Argentina, Para- 
guay, Chile, Salvador and Venezuela. 


LEAGUE UNION’S APPEAL 


An appeal was issued in England by 
the League of Nations Union on April 6 
for a national fund of $5,000,000 to 
support the League. This appeal was 
signed by Lord Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Earl Beatty, former Premier Asquith, 
Lord Robert Cecil and J. R. Clynes. It 
read in part as follows: 


In the long and bitter years of the war 
which we fought for truth and honorable 
dealing, millions sacrificed themselves in 
order that the world might be cleaner 
and freer and that there might be no 
more war. Do not let us in these early 
days of peace already forget our ideals 
and their sacrifices. If the world should 
be allowed to relapse into the antago- 
nisms and ambitions which led up to and 
culminated in the war it would be the 
greatest triumph of evilin allages. * * * 


Our primary object is to keep fresh in 
the minds of the people of this country 
the spirit and ideals which underly the 
covenant of the League. To do this the 
union must undertake a very extensive 
educational campaign. * * * To do the 
work effectively we need something in 
the neighborhood of a million pounds, and 
that necessitates a national campaign for 
funds. The sum named sounds like a 
large one, but it is indeed the bare cost 
of four hours of the late war. 

Viewed in this way it is not a great 
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deal to provide as insurance against an- 
other war, for if Great Britain does not 
support the League with all her might and 
resources (and this depends solely upon 
the will of the people) the League itself 
will assuredly wither and die, and if ‘the 
League should die God help our children, 
for no human agency can save them from 
calamities to which the late war will ap- 
pear as the merest trifle. 


In a statement issued in Paris on April 
16, M. Léon Bourgeois, President of the 





Nations, and to provide it with the neces- 
sary means of action is all that now re- 
mains to be accomplished. This is really 
a@ question of good-will and common 
understanding. 

The next meeting of the Council of the 
League was announced for April 25 in 
Rome. A full program of discussion 
was adopted on April 2. After the 
Rome conference the council will as- 
semble in Brussels to deal with inter- 


THE FREE CITY OF DANZIG: BRITISH TROOPS ENTERING THROUGH THE HISTORIC 
“GREEN GATE” TO HELP ESTABLISH THE NEW REGIME 


League Council, declared that the League 
had proved its usefulness, and could no 
longer be characterized by its opponents 
as a “splendid Utopia.” M. Bourgeois 
said: 

The work of its Executive Council is 
already sufficient proof that the League 
is a practical body. The Governments 
and peoples who want a difference set- 
tled or wish to make a complaint have 
already been coming to the council, with 
the certainty that they are appealing to a 
powerful and moral authority which will 
be capable of having its decisions re- 
spected. * * * All the delegates are 
inspired with deep feelings of humanity 
and strict justice. Enormous progress 
has been made in the direction of world 
peace. People believe in the League of 


national finances. The United States 
had declined to participate in this, as 
well as in other League activities, in 
view of the failure of the Senate to 
ratify the Peace Treaty with Germany. 


RULING THE SARRE REGION 


Steps toward reconciling the German 
inhabitants of the Sarre Mining district, 
which for fifteen years is to help pay 
France for the damage done to her in- 
dustrial regions, were taken by the 
Governing Commission, which assumed 
control at the close of February under 
a mandate from the League of Nations. 


At the official reception following the 
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formal entry of the. Governing Commis- 
sion, President V. Rault assured those 
present that in future there would be no 
more officials subject to the Prussian, 
Bavarian or German Governments, but 
only officials of “a free country under 
the supervision of the League of Na- 
tions.” These officials would be chosen 
from among the Sarre population as far 
as possible. Especially was the adminis- 
tration of justice to be left to natives, 
and the courts would be unhampered. 
President Rault emphasized the main- 
tenance of religious freedom and also the 
intention of the Governing Commission 
to look after the material well-being of 
the inhabitants. Mayor A. Klein of 
Saarbriicken pointed out the menace to 
the welfare of the Sarre district caused 
by the tariff wall on the eastern border 
and the fall of exchange in the west, and 
President Rault assured him that the 
commission would do everything in its 
power to relieve the situation. 

In the afternoon of March 11, imme- 
diately upon his return from Paris, 
President Rault received a delegation 
representing the Social Democratic, Inde- 
pendent Socialist, Democratic and Cleri- 
cal parties of the Sarre, and spent four 
hours discussing the wishes of the in- 


habitants, this discussion revealing what 
the correspondent of the Kdélnische 
Zeitung called “a happy unity of pur- 
pose among the parties.”’ Herr von Boch, 
the Sarreland member of the Governing 
Commission, took a leading part in the 
discussion, in the course of which Presi- 
dent Rault declared his intention of ac- 
ceeding to the wishes of the people, and 
laid down a program including the fol- 
lowing points: 

Immediate ending of military rule, the 
troops only to stay a while longer as 
police until the civil administration could 
be set up and a body of Sarreland police 
created. Quick action toward insuring 
the food supply, including a _ possible 
fourteen-day lifting of the duties on neces- 
sities and permanent free trade in Sarre 
products adapted for exchange for Ger- 
man foodstuffs. The passport system to 
be dropped within the Sarre district and 
general travel across the border to be 
made easier. No more Sarrelanders to be 
deported, and those already deported to 
be readmitted upon examination of each 
case. Censorship on letters to be stopped 
and freedom of the press to be restored 
shortly. Freedom of assemblage and 
organization to be granted as soon as the 
commission was convinerd there would be 
no abuse of such liberty. Local election 
within three months. 

This program embraced practically all 

the demands voiced by the people at five 
large mass meetings. 


Employment for Disabled British Soldiers 


NDER the national scheme initiated 

in September, 1919, some 12,000 
British employers of labor have given 
undertakings to employ men disabled in 
the war. To encourage this patriotic 
movement a King’s National Roll was 
compiled, containing the names, addresses 
and trade descriptions of these employ- 
ers, and a first edition issued in March. 
The book, some 300 pages long, includes 
all employers to whom certificates of 
membership on the National Roll had 
been issued up to the end of 1919. The 
number enrolled was 9,524, employing 
1,486,225 workpeople, among whom had 
been included 89,619 disabled ex-service 
men. Up to the middle of February, 
1920, the number of names on the list 


had increased to 10,867, representing 
1,755,431 workpeople and 102,011 dis- 
abled men. The number of employers 
registered was constantly growing, and 
the total in March was more than 12,000. 
The National Roll was being distributed 
to all employment exchanges, free libra- 
ries, and other public buildings. It was 
hoped through this scheme to find open- 
ings for the 31,000 disabled men still 
unemployed, as well as for those not yet 
discharged from the hospitals. The 
project has received much encourage- 
ment from the announcement made 
by many of the employers regis- 
tered that they had not found 
these disabled men at all difficult to 
utilize. 
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CAN CONGRESS MAKE PEACE? 


Text of Joint Resolution Declaring War Status 


Ended—Both Sides 


HE refusal of the United States 
Senate to ratify the Versailles 
Treaty of Peace with Germany 
and the failure of President Wil- 

son to resubmit the treaty with modifica- 
tions to the ratifying body developed a 
new phase of American diplomatic and 
legislative history on April 9, 1920, when 
the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 242 to 150, passed a resolution declar- 
ing the state of war between the United 
States and Germany to be at an end. 
This action of the House, a body with no 
treaty-making powers, was the first step 
toward joint action of both branches of 
Congress, and was due to the fact that 
the deadlock between the President and 
the Senate majority apparently could not 
be broken. It was the result of confer- 
ences between the Republican leaders of 
the ‘two houses. 

With the introduction of this resolu- 
tion the scenes that had attended the pro- 
longed struggle over the treaty in the 
Senate were transferred to the House, 
and the alignment of the members was 
revealed. In the final vote only two Re- 
publicans—Fuller of Massachusetts and 
Kelley of Michigan—opposed the reso- 
lution, while twenty-two Democrats voted 
with the Republicans; otherwise the vote 
—242 to 150—followed party lines, and 
the passage of the resolution was a Re- 
publican act. 

The resolution then went to the Sen- 
ate and was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, of which Senator 
Lodge is Chairman. It had not been re- 
ported out when these pages went to 
press (April 20). It was confidently as- 
serted, however, that it would pass the 
Senate, but that President Wilson would 
veto it; thus the real test would come 
with the effort to get the necessary two- 
thirds vote of each house for the passage 
of the measure over the President’s veto. 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION 


The resolution as passed by the House 
was formulated by Congressman Porter 


of a Historic 






Debate 


(Rep.) of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
House Foreign Relations Committee. The 
text was as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States, 
in the performance of his constitutional duty 
to give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, has advised the Congress 
that the war with the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment has ended: 

Resolved, &c., (Sec. 1.) That the state of 
war declared to exist between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States 
by the joint resolution of Congress approved 
April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

See. 2. That in the interpretation of any 
provision relating to the date of the termina- 
tion of the present war or of the present or 
existing emergency in any acts of Congress, 
joint resolutions, or proclamations of the 
President containing provisions contingent 
upon the date of the termination of the war 
or of the present or existing emergency, the 
date when this resolution becomes effective 
shall be construed and treated as the date of 
the termination of the war or of the present 
or existing emergency, notwithstanding any 
provision in any act of Congress or joint res- 
olution providing any other mode of deter- 
mining the date of the termination of the war 
or of the present or existing emergency. 

Sec. 3. That with a view to secure recipro- 
cal trade with the German Government and 
its nationals, and for this purpose, it is 
hereby provided that unless within forty-five 
days from the date when this resolution be- 
comes effective the German Government 
shall duly notify the President of the United 
States that it has declared a termination of 
the war with the United States, and that it 
waives and renounces on behalf of itself and 
its nationals any claim, demand, right, or 
benefit against the United States or its 
nationals that it or they would not have 
had the right to assert had the United 
States ratified the Treaty of Versailles, 
the President of the United States shall 
have the power, and it shall be his duty, 
to proclaim the fact that the German Gov- 
ernment has not given the notification here- 
inbefore mentioned, and thereupon and un- 
til the President shall have proclaimed the 
receipt of such notification commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Ger- 
many and the making of loans or credits and 
the furnishing of financial assistance or sup- 
plies to the German Government or the in- 
habitants of Germany, directly or indirectly, 
by the Government or the inhabitants of the 
United States shall, except with the license of 
the President, be prohibited. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall willfully violate 
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the foregoing prohibition whenever the same 
shall be in force shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural 
person, imprisoned for not more than two 
years, or both; and the officer, director, or 
agent of any corporation who knowingly par- 
ticipates in such violation shall be punished 
by a like fine, imprisonment, or both, and 
any property, funds, securities, papers, or 
other articles or documents, or any vessel, 
together with her tackle, apparel, furniture 
and equipment, concerned in such violation 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 5. That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as a waiver by the United 
States of any rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages to which the 
United States has become entitled under the 
terms of the armistice signed Nov. 11, 1918, 
or which were acquired by or are in the pos- 
session of the United States by reason of its 
participation in the war, or otherwise; and 
all fines, forfeitures, penalties and seizures 
imposed or made by the United States are 
hereby ratified, confirmed and maintained. 


The passing of this resolution by the 
House was an act without precedent in 
American legislative history, hence the 
debate proved of deep interest and es- 
tablished two widely conflicting views of 
Congressional authority. 


OPENING THE DEBATE 


The debate was opened on April 6 by 
Congressman Venable of Mississippi, 
who spoke against the resolution. His 
initial argument was based on constitu- 
tional objections. He held that the reso- 
lution was in effect a treaty of peace, 
and that it contravened the Constitution 
in seeking to confer power on the House 
to participate in treaty making. In sup- 
port of this position he quoted from the 
writings of Hamilton, Jay, Washington, 
and cited numerous constitutional au- 
thorities. In answer to the argument 
that the resolution is not a treaty he 
said: 

This resolution requires that Germany 
agree to certain things; it provides that she 
relinquish and waive all rights which she 
now has as a country at war; she is to agree 
that certain rights of certain of her citizens 
now existing shall be extinguished; she is to 
grant, confirm, and acknowledge certain 
rights in the United States to certain of her 
property. In short, she is to write into the 
resolution all the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Versailles which could in any wise affect 
her or her citizens or the United States and 
their citizens in regard one to the other. She 
is to relinquish rights to property and bind 
herself to do and not to do many things. 





Surely no sane man can or will deny that 
this resolution is the tender and offer of an 
agreement, binding in honor if accepted, on 
the parties and containing that character of 
stipulations which have been entered into 
heretofore exclusively by treaty. 

But I have heard it said that this is simply 
a legislative recognition of a fact that the 
war is over, and that this is valid even 
though Germany does not accept. The an- 
swers are apparent. Admitting for the sake 
of argument that the mere declaration of a 
state of peace does not have to be done by 
treaty and is the exercise of a legislative and 
not a treaty power, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate this part of the resolution from the 
other. We surely could not presume that the 
Congress would pass the one without the 
other. The fact that we are declared to be 
at peace, even though Germany rejects the 
offer, does not help the situation, for the 
question is whether the House has the power 
to make’the tender at all, and not what con- 
sequences would flow if it were accepted. 

If the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, should negotiate 
an agreement with Germany containing these 
identical terms, would any one contend that 
it was not a treaty? If, then, it would be a 
treaty under these circumstances, it must be 
likewise when parading through the House 
under the guise of a resolution, for else we 
would have the treaty-making power resident 
in separate agencies, which we have seen 
cannot be. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POWERS 


But it is being urged that Congress has the 
power to declare peace, since it has-it to de- 
clare war, and while this is not strictly in 
issue, since we have seen that the resciution 
does more than this, yet it might be of some 
interest to consider this for a brief while. 
Wheaton’s International Law, fourth edition, 
says: 

By the forms of the Constitution the 
President has the exclusive power of mak- 
ing treaties of peace, which, when ratified, 
with advice and consent of the Senate, be- 
come the supreme law of the land and 
have effect of repealing the declaration 
of war— 

And so forth. I have already endeavored to 
point out that no such specific power was 
granted, and none was necessary and proper 
to be exercised by the Congress in its legis- 
lative capacity. * * * The framers of the 
Constitution did not intend to confer upon 
and did not understand that the House had 
any such authority. * * * 

Does it follow, where there is in existence 
an enemy sovereignty capable of continuing 
war, legally at least—one capable of choosing 
whether it will continue the status of war as 
far as itself and citizens are concerned—that 
a peace status can be restored simply by a 
declaration of one of the countries that it is 
so? It cannot if an agreement be necessary, 
for agreements between this and other coun- 
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tries are committed for their making solely 
to the treaty-making power, the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the Senators present. * * * 

The making of peace implies that old dif- 
ferences have been settled and are no longer 
a ground of war under international law. It 
cannot be a state of peace when either of the 
countries, having never relinquished its atti- 
tude of war, may lawfully renew the actual 
fighting whenever it chooses. In a state of 
peace it is held to be unlawful under i:ter- 
national law to seize the goods and imprison 
the citizens of a friendly country, but this is 
permitted when a country is at war; then the 
citizens of the other country are enemies. It 
is not a state of peace when, though one 
country has declared that it is at peace, the 
other is at liberty to seize the goods and 
persons of the first. When countries are at 
war the citizens of each are the enemies of 
the citizens of the other and intercourse and 
trade are prohibited. It will be noted that 
these limitations flow from the fact that one 
country chooses to retain the war status as 
far as it is concerned. In short, there is a 
status of war even though one of the parties 
assumed to say that it is at peace. 


These considerations and illustrations might 
be multiplied, show beyond dispute, I submit, 
that when the status of war has been as- 
sumed by warring Governments which con- 
tinue to exist as sovereignties, with the pow- 
ers of government and the exercise of gov- 
ernmental will unimpaired, with power to 
continue the war status, as far as itself and 
its nationals and concerned, the only way in 
which a peace status can be obtained is by 
mutual agreement and consent. 


This being true, under our Government it 
can be attained cnly by the exercise of the 
peace power, since this only has jurisdiction 
of agreements with other nations with respect 
to national matters. 


CONGRESSMAN LITTLE REPLIES 


The opposite view was presented by 
Congressman Little (Rep.) of Kansas, 
who said: 


If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Venable] is correct, it requires these repre- 
sentatives of 100,000,000 people to involve 
this country in war; but once it is involved 
in war God Almighty Himself could not get 
us out of it if Woodrow Wilson did not want 
us to get out. The gentleman suggests that 
the idea that this House and the Senate can 
stop the fight which it and the Senate 
started would be humorous if it were not 
tragic, and it might be both. The idea that 
there is no way to get this country out of 
war unless the President lets us stop is tragic 
and is humorous, too. The gentleman bases 
his entire argument upon a very curious 
fallacy, which is that it takes a treaty to 
stop a fight. Under the ordinary laws of na- 
ture and of common sense anybody who can 
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start a fight can stop that fight if the other 
fellow is willing. 

In this case Germany has sued for peace, 
and all that is necessary now is for somebody 
to tell her that she can quit, and under the 
Constitution all powers given, not otherwise 


specifically assigned, can be exercised by 
Congress, and the time necessary has arrived 
when the treaty makers failed to function. 

The gentleman speaks of this as if we were 
making a treaty. We are not. Germany 
sues for peace and we deliver an ultimatum 
and we say, ‘‘ Yes; you may quit under cer- 
tain conditions.’’ If Germany accepts them, 
then the treaty-making power can go to work 
and make a treaty. We are not negotiating 
a treaty. We are announcing an ultimatum. 
The gentleman’s argument flows gracefully 
on in eloquent and rounded periods just as 
soon as he leaves his first premise. If his 
premise were correct, it would be a logical 
and persuasive speech, but it is all bottomed 
on the singular and curious fallacy that wars 
can only be terminated by written treaties; 
that nations can live in peace only when 
their agreements to do so have been signed, 
sealed, registered, and recorded. That fal- 
lacy exploded, his brilliant argument hangs 
wavering in the air without foundation and 
ceases to be of force or effect. 


If Germany accepts our ultimatum, then the 
treaty makers can begin again. Every man 
with horse sense knows that this war is over, 
and it is high time that the clock struck of- 
ficially the hour of its end. We cannot af- 
ford to have a river of horrors and expenses 
of war engulfing our Republic till somebody 
is willing to take advice he does not like. 
The people have vested in the representatives 
all reserve powers necessary to preserve the 
Republic and its citizens. This is a Govern- 
ment of checks and balances, and if other 
departments fail Congress must do its duty. 
That is what Congress is for and that is why 
it wields the thunderbolt of the will of a 
hundred million Americans. 


CONGRESSMAN PORTER'S REPORT 


Stephen G. Porter, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
House, in his report on the resolution, 
recited various powers given to President 
Wilson “so drastic in character and ap- 
preciation that the libertiesof the individ- 
ual were largely abridged.” He argued 
that seventeen months after the armistice 
the treaty had been rejected and that the 
deadlock between the Senate and the 
President might continue indefinitely; 
meanwhile the country remains legally 
at war and subject to all the penalties 
of wartime legislation. He argued that, 
following precedents of President Madi- 
son at the close of the War of 1812, of 
President Polk at the close of the Mexi- 
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-can war, of President McKinley at the 
close of the Spanish-American war, and 
of President Johnson at the close of the 
civil war, President Wilson could exercise 
the powers vested in him by the act of 
Oct. 6, 1917. This act provided for 
termination of the Trading With the 
Enemy act “by ratification of a treaty 
of peace, unless the President, by procla- 
mation, shall declare a prior date, in 
which case the date so proclaimed shall 
be deemed to be an end of the war.” Mr. 
Porter argued that the war measures 
should have been annulled as soon as it 
became apparent that the contest over 
the treaty would be indefinitely pro- 
longed. He continued: 


It is true that the usual and normal 
method of terminating a war status is by 
a treaty made by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate. If this were the only means by 
which the war could be ended, Congress 
would be powerless to grant relief, but the 
authorities on international law cited above 
agree that there are two other ways of 
terminating war, one of which is the cessa- 
tion of hostilities for a long period of time 
without any intention on the part of either 
of the belligerents to resume them, and the 
other by conquest and subjugation of one of 


the contending parties by the other. Mr.’ 


Seward said, in one of the cases cited: 


What period of suspension of war is 
necessary to justify the presumption of 
the restoration of peace has never yet 
been settled, and it must in every case 
be determined with reference to the collat- 
eral facts and circumstances. 

The power to determine this question of 
fact is undoubtedly in Congress. Now, what 
are the facts? The armistice was signed on 
Nov. 11, 1918, and neither of the belligerents 
has indicated the slightest intention of re- 
suming hostilities; on the contrary, the 
armies of both sides have been demobilized, 
commercial relations between the peoples of 
the United States and Germany have been 
partially resumed, and all the nations asso- 
ciated with us in the war have formally 
ended the war by treaty with Germany, and 
the Imperial German Government has been 
supplanted by a republic. 


DUTY OF CONGRESS 


Germany has conceded our demands by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the only contro- 
versy remaining is the one between the Chief 
Executive and the Senate over the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Under this state of facts 
no reasonable mind can escape the conclusion 
that the war is long since terminated. It 
therefore becomes the imperative duty of 
Congress to declare officially the fact that 
the war is ended. The Constitution does not 
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withhold from Congress the power to declare 
war at an end, as it has the power to repeal 
or amend any of its legislative acts. 

Neither does the Constitution require that 
war declared by Congress must be ended by 
a treaty of peace negotiated by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. - This, no doubt, is the customary 
way of ending a war, but it is not the only 
way of doing so, and the peace by treaty 
having failed of accomplishment, such action 
on the part of Congress is not an infringe- 
ment of the treaty-making power of the 
President. Congress, which alone has the 
power to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy and 
to marshal all the resources of the nation for 
the successful prosecution of war, surely has 
the power to vacate its official acts by de- 
claring the war at an end, and thus fulfill 
its obligations to the country. 

The Constitution contains no such absurd 
provision that a resolution declaring a state 
of war and the laws passed in the prosecu- 
tion of that war are irrepealable, the power 
of annulment by Congress follows by neces- 
sary implication. If it were otherwise, and 
these great powers remain in some mys- 
terious way in the hands of the President 
until a treaty of peace has been made and 
proclaimed, and there is no other way to end 
such a state of war except by a treaty of 
peace, the President could maintain a dic- 
tatorship just so long as he is able to hold 
the Presidential office—a condition repug- 
nant to every fundamental principle upon 
which this Government is founded. 

It is an unprecedented situation in the his- 
tory of our Government, the evil of which 
necessarily requires an unprecedented 
remedy. It therefore becomes the plain duty 
of Congress to exercise its constitutional 
powers and declare the state of war at an 
end, and fix a date whereby these laws will 
automatically terminate according to their 
own provisions. The passage of this resolu- 
tion will not disturb in the slightest degree 
the status of the treaty negotiations. 

The President will be as free and un- 
trammeled in the negotiation of the treaty 
after its passage as before. It simply de- 
clares the war to be at an end, fixes a date 
for the termination of the war legislation, 
and upon certain conditions permits the re- 
sumption of trade with the German people. 


RANCOR OVER OTHER TREATIES 


Congressman Steele (Dem.) of Penn- 
sylvania, in opposing the resolution, gave 
historical precedents in support of his 
objections and recalled the curious fact 
that “few public acts have provoked 
more bitterness and rancor among the 
people than the exercise of the treaty- 
making power.” He recalled especially 
the abuse that followed the negotiating 
of the Jay treaty with England in 1794, 
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leading to such attacks on President 
Washington as to draw from him the 
protest that they were “so exaggerated 
and indecent as could scarcely be applied 
to a Nero or even a common pickpocket.” 
Mr. Steele quoted the piquant passage 
in the memoirs of John Quincy Adams 
telling how Washington went to the 
Senate with a draft of a treaty, and 
how 


they debated it and proposed alterations, 
so that when Washington left the Senate 
Chamber he said he would be damned if he 
ever went there again. And ever since that 
time treaties have been negotiated by the 
Bxecutive before submitting them to the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 


Congressman Steele also cited authori- 
ties to sustain his contention that the 
House had no treaty-making power, and 
continued: 


In the pending resolution the war is spe- 
cifically and unconditionally declared at an 
end. Prior to the war the United States 
had negotiated certain treaties with Ger- 
many. What effect, therefore, does the dec- 
laration of war and peace produce on these 
treaties, which bound the contracting parties 
at the moment of the rupture of their pacific 
relations? Are these treaties wholly an- 
nulled in strict law, or do some of their 
provisions fall while others remain in force? 
The solution of these questions depends 
naturally upon the character of the engage- 
ments contracted. Thus all are agreed in 
admitting the rupture of conventional ties 
concluded expressly with a view to a state 
of peace; of those whose special object is 
to promote relations of harmony between 
nation and nation, such as treaties of amity, 
of alliance, and other acts of the same nature 
having a political character. As to customs 
and postal arrangements, conventions of 
navigation and commerce, and agreements 
relative o private interests, they are gener- 
ally considered as suspended till the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. By necessary conse- 
quence, it is a principle that everv stipula- 
tion written with reference to war, as well 
as all clauses described as perpetual, pre- 
serve, in spite of the outbreak of hostilities, 
their obligatory force so long as the bellig- 
erents have not by common accord annulled 
them or replaced them with others. (Moore’s 
Digest Int. Law, vol. 5, p. 386; 8 Wheat., 
464.) 


Without any new or repugnant provisions 
in the shape of a new treaty, the old treaties 
with Germany will revive at the passage of 
this resolution. If, then, Germany refuses 
to yield these rights and submit to the 
embargo provided in the resolution, we will 
be in the position of being compelled to meet 
these claims, and in addition losing all pros- 
pects of future trade with that country. She 
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will then simply stand upon her rights under 
the old treaties and many complications will 
result. 


A DEMOCRAT IN SUPPORT 


Congressman Huddleston of Alabama, 
a Democrat, supported the resolution. He 
agreed that there was no express pro- 
vision in the Constitution giving the 
President authority to “end war.” He 
said: 


The President is given no express power 
to make peace. Such authority as he has in 
making peace is implied from his constitu- 
tional warrant to negotiate treaties. He has 
no power to make peace except as an inci- 
dent to a treaty. If a case should occur in 
which no treaty could be made, the Presi- 
dent could exercise no function in connection 
with ending a war. For instance, if there 
were no responsible Government in Germany 
with which a treaty might be agreed on, the 
President could do no act to make peace. 
If the United States should fight a war of 
conquest and as a result should annex enemy 
country, there would be no Government for 
the President to make a treaty with., In 
such a case there could be no treaty, and un- 
less Congress has power to terminate a 
state of war we would remain perpetually 
in a war status. Thus is reduced to an 
absurdity the argument that Congress can- 
not end the war status. Congress cannot 
‘““make peace,’’ for that involves negotia- 
tions with a foreign Government and the 
agreeing upon a treaty, which is the Presi- 
dent’s exclusive function; but there is no 
doubt in my mind that Congress may termi- 
nate a war status, leaving the President to 
negotiate the terms of peace. * * * 


To hold that Congress cannot end a war 
which it has declared to exist is to say that 
Congress has no authority to repeal one of 
its own laws—the act declaring war. It in- 
volves the shocking theory that, no matter 
how complete our victory nor how unanimous 
the minds of the people, we cannot end a 
state of war except by the exercise of the 
will of the Executive. 


Only the President can ‘‘ make peace,’’ for 
making peace involves an agreement with an 
enemy Government—a treaty, the agreeing 
on which is an exclusive Presidential func- 
tion. The error of those who argue that 
Congress cannot terminate a war seems to 
be due to the wrongful assumption that ‘ to 
end war’”’ is ‘‘to make peace.’’ The two 
phrases are not at all synonymous. 


It has been argued with a show of reason 
that by the proposed resolution Congress 
purposes to ‘‘ negotiate’’ with Germany, to 
make a proposal for German acceptance, to 
agree with Germany. This is a fundamental 
error, as an analysis of the resolution shows. 
The resolution does three distinct things. 
Sections 1 and 5 terminate the status of war 
and provide that the resolution shall not be 
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a waiver by the United States of any of its 
rights. Section 2 provides that the war laws 
shall no longer be in effect. Sections 4 and 5 
cover the third subject of the resolution and 
provide for the resumption of trade with 
Germany upon conditions named. It is only 
to these conditions that Germany is required 
to assent. As to no other matter connected 
with the resolution is German agreement re- 
quired. It is upon these sections that those 
who argue that the resolution is an effort 
to make an agreement with Germany rely. 
These sections may be stricken from the reso- 
lution and yet leave it a perfect whole. If 
they are unconstitutional, that fact cannot 
affect the validity of the other sections of 
the resolution. But they are not unconstitu- 
tional. 

In almost the same language has Congress 
passed previous laws. Section 3 of the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff act of Oct. 1, 1890, was almost 
identical in substance. That law was held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Field against 
Clark, one hundred and forty-third United 
States, Page 649. The court held that the 
placing of conditions upon trade with a 
foreign country which involved affirmative 
action by that country was not an inter- 
ference with the treaty-making powers of 
the President and did not constitute negotia- 
tion. © * * 


NO PLEDGE TO ALLIES 


T cannot agree with those who may argue 
that we are bound in honor to join in a 
treaty with the nations associated with us 
in the war. They entered the war without 
our leave. We entered it upon our own ini- 
tiative. We co-operated with them to de- 
feat the common enemy. We went into the 
war unpledged to our associated nations. We 
have come out of the war without owing 
them anything; to the contrary, they are 
our debtors. The honor of America is not 
pledged to unite in a common treaty with 
our associated nations. It is pledged neither 
expressly nor by implication. The people 
have not pledged American honor, neither 
has it been pledged by Congress nor by any 
one authorized by the people to speak for 
them. We entered the war for reasons of 
our own; we spent our blood and treasure 
without stint; we have asked neither land 
nor money, favors nor indemnity; we fought 
in defense of the civilization of the world. 
Continued co-operation with the nations asso- 
ciated with us in the war is neither obli- 
gated nor compelled. We will hereafter, as 
I hope, act freely, as heretofore, for the wel- 
fare and dignity of America and for the 
peace and hope of mankind. 

The nations associated with us in the war 
have made peace with Germany. America 
alone of all the nations retains her war 
status. We do not abandon our associated 
nations by terminating the state of war. We 
do but join them in their status of peace. 
We do not abandon them to a common 
enemy. They are at peace and no longer 





require our support or protection. It is 
absurd to say that American honor is pledged 
to stand alone among the nations in a state 
of war with Germany. If in any sense 
American honor is under pledge, it is to pro- 
mote peace, harmony, and good-will at home 
and among the nations of the world. 


SAYS RESOLUTION IS A TREATY 


Congressman Connolly of Texas, in 
opposing the resolution, argued that it 
clearly was an exercise of treaty-making 
power by Congress, and hence unconsti- 
tutional. He said in part: 


To those who say that no treaty is to be 
made let me inquire: The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, if ratified by the United States, 
would be a binding and legal treaty, would 
it not? But hereafter, so far as Germany’s 
obligations to the United States are concerned 
it is to be as binding as though ratified. 
Then, will it not be a treaty between the 
United States and Germany? To whom will 
the obligations which Germany may assume 
be due—to the United States? Where are 
those obligations defined? In the Treaty of 
Versailles. Suppose Germany violates the 
rights of some American citizen, where will 
you look to find the character of obligation 
which Germany violated? Will you simply 
look to this act, or must you not look to the 
Treaty of Versailles? 

The very fact that this act proposes to in- 
duce or compel Germany to avow her willing- 
ness to observe the treaty, imports the ex- 
pectation of benefit to be derived therefrom 
by the United States. If the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles were now a treaty between the United 
States and Germany, the fact that the United 
States will be released from obligation under 
it will not change the fact that it will remain 
a treaty upon Germany assenting to the 
amendment. The contract may consist in part 
of this act and in part of the treaty, just as 
it might consist of two diplomatic notes ex- 
changed between us. We send Germany by 
cable this resolution; she sends back ac- 
ceptance of the Treaty of Versailles. Is 
there not a meeting of the minds; is not an 
agreement created whose terms are defined 
by the two instruments? 

It is not a question of the degree of obliga- 
tion or the extent of benefit; all of the one 
may be in one party and all of the other in 


the remaining party. As has heretofore heen 
observed, an agreement may place all of the 
obligations on one party. An ordinary 


promissory note is a familiar example; it is 
only signed by the maker, but is construed 
to be a written contract enforceable between 
the parties. In the present instance our 
armies are now on German soil. By this 
resolution we agree to end the war with 
Germany, and there of course arises implied 
obligation on our part to withdraw our 
troops. The test is whether there is an agree- 
ment between two nations; the fact that the 






































































obligations imposed are owing by one to the 
other, and that to determine the character of 
rights conferred or duties enjoined recourse 
must be had to such agreement. 

Measured by this standard there certainly 
will be a treaty. If it be not a treaty—no 
agreement—then Germany, not being bound, 
could withdraw at any time. Will any one 
claim that she could do so without violating 
a treaty? If an American right should be 
violated, the United States would demand 
redress of Germany. Suppose Germany 
should deny liability. Our reply would be, 
‘You agreed to abide by the treaty.” If 
she should then assert that this resolution 
and her agreement is not a treaty, we should, 
of course, answer, ‘‘ Whether you call it a 
treaty or a resolution or legislation, you 
‘agreed and contracted’ to observe the 
treaty, and you are bound. If you break 
your promise you will justify a renewal of 
the war by the United States.’’ Will any 
one longer deny what is so plain? If nota 
treaty, it is nothing—a vain thing, a fraud, 
a pretense, a hypocritical deception, and a 
deliberate delusion. 


ENDING WARS WITHOUT TREATIES 


Congressman Rogers of Massachu- 
setts cited many instances of ending wars 
without treaties. In this connection he 
said: 

Perhaps the most interesting precedent for 
our purpose is the situation which arose in 
the sixties as a result of the war between 
Peru and Chile on the one hand and Spain 
on the other. In 1868 actual hostilities had 
been terminated about two years. Peru had 
purchased of the United States two monitors, 
which were awaiting delivery in New Or- 
leans. If a state of war was still operative 
it was improper for the United States, as a 
neutral, to make delivery. If war had ended 
—which was claimed, although no treaty of 
peace had been executed—delivery was per- 
fectly proper. The Minister from Spain to 
the United States protested against the de- 
livery by us which was then anticipated on 
the ground that war was still continuing. 
Secretary of State Seward replied, on July 9, 
1868, in part, as follows: 

The situation of peace may be restored 
by the long suspension of hostilities with- 
out a treaty of peace being made. His- 
tory is full of such occurrences. 


Here we have a formal recognition by an 
American Secretary of State of the fact that 
a war need not be ended by treaty. 

As a matter of fact, as Secretary Seward 
said, history is full of such instances. Some- 
times peace comes as a result of a long-con- 
tinued drift from a state of war into a state 
of peace, the consequence either of the ex- 
haustion of the belligerents, of distaste for 
the war, or of some other change of circum- 
stances which makes the prosecution of the 
war impossible or undesirable. Sometimes 
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peace comes as a result of the conquests and 
subjugation—often followed by annexation— 
of one of the powers by the other. 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 


Further in his remarks Congressman 
Rogers said: 


The suggestion is occasionally heard that 
in some unexplained way this [resolution] 
involves the making of a treaty; some critics 
calling it a treaty of peace, others calling it 
a treaty of trade. Of course, it is neither in 
fact. It is not a treaty of peace because it 
involves a mere recognition on the part of 
Germany that the undoubted status of peace 
is admitted and accepted by her as a fact. 

Nor is it a treaty of trade or commerce. In 
substance it provides that if Germany does 
not send the requisite notification within the 
stipulaed period the President shall proclaim 
that fact and thereupon commercial inter- 
course shall cease, except, in effect, under 
such a system of licenses as are now in ef- 
fect under the Trading with the Enemy act. 

The fallacy fallen into by the critics of this 
section results from their failure to recall 
that by no means all international arrange- 
ments, whether simple or complex, important 
or trivial, constitute treaties and hence in- 
volve the necessity of Executive and Sena- 
torial concurrent action. The Executive 
alone may effect many international arrange- 
ments. He may negotiate a protocol; Presi- 
dent McKinley, for example, negotiated the 
original peace protocol with Spain in 1898. 
Similar protocols were negotiated with Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua in connection with the 
Interoceanic Canal and at the conclusion of 
the Boxer troubles in China in 1901. In like 
manner the President alone may negotiate a 
modus vivendi or by a simple exchange of 
notes may conclude a diplomatic agreement 
with another country. The international 
postal conventions of 1891 and 1897 were 
concluded by the Executive without submis- 
sion to the Senate. 

Many acts of Congress, some of them 
dating almost from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, others as recent as the Underwood 
Tariff act, provide that if other nations do or 
do not do certain things the President shall 
have the power to do certain other things. 
These acts have been questioned, first, be- 
cause they are in reality treaties, and hence 
beyond the powers of Congress as such, and 
second, because they involve the delegation 
of legislative power by Congress to the Pres- 
ident. The great case of Field against Clark, 
decided by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1891, put an end to these objections for all 
time. The President’s power under this sec- 
tion does not involve the exercise of legis- 
lative authority. It simply requires him to 
find a fact, upon the ascertainment of which 
certain things follow. It is not a delegation 
of power, it is not the making of a treaty; 
it is simply a trade arrangement. As such it 
is in line with many established precedents 
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and is squarely under the authority of Field 
against Clark. 


RESOLUTION NOT A TREATY 


Mr. Rogers cited numerous statutes 
dating from 1794 to 1911 which involved 
trade arrangements with other countries 
passed by Congress, which gave powers 
to the President either to modify trade 
relationships with other countries or to 
do certain other things if the statutes 
were not accepted. Among these were 
the following: The McKinley Tariff act 
of 1890, which provided that the Presi- 
dent should suspend certain provisions 
of the act by proclamation in the event 
he was satisfied that certain reciprocal 
trade arrangements were being fulfilled; 
this was sustained by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Field vs. Clark. He cited 
also sections of the Dingley Tariff act 
of 1897 and the Canadian Reciprocity act 
of 1911. He drew the following deduc- 
tions: 


Under the foregoing precedents and de- 
cisions there can be no valid question raised 
as to the constitutionality of Section 3. Sec- 
tion 3:is not an offer of a treaty or a dele- 
gation of legislative power. It is simply a 
foreign trade arrangement of a sort repeat- 
edly enacted by Congress. Even if there 
were no statutory or judicial affirmation of 
the legality of the section it would be sus- 
tained under the clause of the Constitution 
which permits Congress to ‘‘ regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations,’’ and as the sec- 
tion involves the regulation of exports and 
imports it may also be sustained by the 
clause which after granting powers of’ taxa- 
tion to Congress provides that Congress may 
pass laws necessary for the general welfare. 
{It has none of the elements of a treaty of 
peace, because it might equally well have 
been enacted by Congress if the war with 
yermany had already ended in the usual 
manner by a duly ratified treaty of peace. 


QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Congressman Flood of Virginia op- 
posed the resolution. He argued against 
its constitutionality and held that its 
passage would jeopardize important com- 
mercial rights. He said: 

The title of the United States to the Ger- 
man ships which we seized during the war 
is very doubtful. These ships have never 
been through a prize court, and when they 
were first seized it was the general under- 
standing that unless they did go through a 
prize court they would be subject to be 
libeled by their owners in any neutral ports 
in which they might be found. They were 
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not put through the courts, our Government 
depending upon the treaty to take care of 
our interests in them. These ships are of 
very great value and constitute one of the 
few items by way of reparation that the 
American Government will get for its tre- 
mendous expenditure of money and blood in 
the World War. I do not think Congress 
should hastily and without proper considera- 
tion enact a measure that might cause the 
loss of these ships and yet this is just 
what the Republican majority here proposes 
to do. 

The Alien Property Custodian funds, 
amounting to something over $500,000,000, 
cannot be dealt with otherwise than by 
restoration to the owners, unless German 
consent to their application to other pur- 
poses is obtained. This resolution, if it be- 
comes law, would make it impossible to 
obtain Germany’s consent. y 

The resolution declares that a state of 
peace exists, and provides for the repeal of 
wartime laws, and then attempts to impose 
the harsh terms of the treaty upon Ger- 
many under the threat of cutting off com- 
mercial relations with her. No one who has 
studied the history of the Versailles Treaty 
and considered the reluctance with which 
Germany consented to it and signed it, would 
think for a moment that Germany would 
consent to a resolution that imposes upon 
her again the obligations of that treaty. So 
far as we are concerned, she is free from 
the terms of that treaty, and we will never 
get her to assent to its ter s again. Inter- 
national law does not permit the confisca- 
tion of private property unless the enemy 
Government consents to the use of such 
property for the satisfaction of claims against 
it. Without Germany’s consent, we cannot 
take that property. Under the Versailles 
Treaty Germany consented that the claims 
of the United States and its nationals against 
the German Government might be satisfied 
out of it. Out of this fund we expected to 
take care of the widows and orphans who 
were made so by the Lusitania outrage and 
other outrages practiced against civilization 
by the German Government during the war. 
The rights of these people will be put in 
peril, if not sacrificed, by this legislation. 


CLOSING THE DISCUSSION 


Congressman Mondell, Republican 
leader, in closing the debate, said: 


The only reason why conditions of peace 
have not been restored through the more 
usual method of a treaty is that the 
Chief Executive refused to sanction in the 
legislative body, which co-ordinates with him 
under the Constitution in the making of 
treaties, the same freedom of judgment and 
action that he insisted upon for himself. 
For it is known of all men who care to be 
informed that the prevailing opinion in the 
matter is confirmed by the public announce- 
ment of a Democratic Senator that but for 
the pressure by the Chief Executive to the 
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contrary the treaty would have been ratified 
with reservations safeguarding the Republic 
and preservihg its sovereignty and peace thus 
secured and proclaimed. 

In such a situation is there any one with 
so poor an opinion of our form of Govern- 
ment as to believe that, having waited pa- 
tiently seventeen months for a treaty of 
peace, for the relief from burdensome and 
extraordinary control, for the re-establish- 
ment of normal conditions of trade and 
intercourse, we are helpless to cure the 
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situation and must indefinitely wait upon the 
will of one man, and he the one on whom 
we have conferred powers and prerogatives 
and jurisdiction which the people have care- 
fully reserved in themselves only to be 
guardedly conferred upon the President dur- 
ing the imperative exigencies of war? 

As we glory in our country and in our 
Constitution, we decline to accept a con- 
struction so narrow, so destructive, so sub- 
versive of the theory and principles of the 
Republic. 


American Developments 


Army and Navy Questions and Attempts at Solution of 
Pressing Domestic Problems 
[PeERI0oD ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


HE long-drawn-out debate in the 
Senate on universal compulsory 
military training ended on April 
9 in a defeat for the advocates of 
the system. The Senate substituted for 
it a voluntary training system. By a 
vote of 46 to 9 that body adopted amend- 
ments to the Army Reorganization bill 
proposed by Senator Frelinghuyser. of 
New Jersey changing the compulsory 
features of the training provisions so 
that, instead of requiring every young 
man to receive military training for at 
least four months, only those who apply 
for it will receive it. 

Seven of the nine were Republicans 
and two—Myers of Montana and Pittman 
of Nevada—Democrats. The seven Re- 
publicans were Braudegee of Connecticut, 
Keyes of New Hampshire, McCumber of 
North Dakota, Moses of New Hampshire, 
New of Indiana, Poindexter of Washing- 
ton, and Wadsworth of New York. The 
Democrats, with two exceptions, accepted 
the voluntary plan, though they would 
have voted almost as solidly against com- 
pulsory training. 


AMERICAN TROOPS ON RHINE 


President Wilson, on April 1, re- 
sponded to the request made by the 
House on March 25 for information as to 
the status of United States troops on the 
Rhine. These, he said, were under his 
direction and not under that of Field 


Marshal Foch, and most of them are in 
the Coblenz area. 

There were on March 28 last 726 of- 
ficers and 16,756 enlisted men in Ger- 
many, the President said in his letter, 
operating not only under the terms of 
the original armistice, but under the 
later conventions which prolonged the 
armistice. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Legislation designed to bring the Gov- 
ernment war risk insurance in closer 
touch with former service men was ap- 
proved March 25 by the House Interstate 
Commerce sub-committee. The collection 
of insurance premiums at Post Offices, 
the establishment of State war risk in- 
surance offices and funds for advertising 
the benefits of Government insurance are 
provided for. 

For establishing regional offices and 
other sub-offices the bill carries $1,000,- 
000, while $250,000 is appropriated for 
advertising. Besides collecting insurance 
premiums, Post Offices would handle ap- 
plications fer reinsurance and reinstate- 
ment of policies. No premiums on re- 
newable term insurance would be col- 
lected temporarily from men while re- 
ceiving hospital care or vocational train- 
ing or while suffering total temporary 
disability. 

For one year after the passage of the 
bill the Government would provide with- 
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out charge all medical, dental and surgi- 
cal care for men suffering from diseases 
resulting from the service. 


RETURN OF WAR DEAD 


It was announced on March 23 that an 
agreement had been reached between the 
French and American Government repre- 
sentatives under which all American dead 
in France may be removed to this coun- 
try as soon as arrangements can be com- 
pleted. “This practically ends the con- 
troversy between the United States and 
France over the return of our soldier 
dead,” said Chairman Porter of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. Sec- 
retary Baker recently wrote Congress 
that about 50,000 of the American dead 
would be brought home at the request of 
the next of kin, and that the remainder, 
about 20,000, would be concentrated in 
major cemeteries in France, which would 
be maintained by the War Department. 


ARMY CAMPS 


Two opposing reports on the Congres- 
sional investigation of the construction 
of thirty-two army camps and canton- 
nents were submitted to the House, 
April 12, by the War Expenditures Com- 
nittee. The majority report, presented 
by Republican committeemen, criticised 
Government agencies and officials in 
charge of the war building program, 
while the minority report of the Demo- 
crats defended the Administration. 


The Government lost $78,531,521 on the 
sixteen National Army cantonments, it 
was estimated by the majority report, 
which asserted that this was due to 
“waste, inefficiency and graft” result- 
ing from cost-plus contracts which were 
said to be “ wide open.” No estimate of 
loss on the National Guard camps was 
made by the majority. 

Dissenting from the majority findings, 
the minority declared that the construc- 
tion work was equivalent to building 
thirty-two cities, each with 37,000 to 
46,000 population, and added: “ This tre- 
mendous task was practically completed 
in three months and stands out as one 
of the great achievements of the war.” 


By a vote of 15 to 6, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House adopted, 





April 2, a resolution offered by Repre- 
sentative Longworth to report bonus 
legislation before another month. The 
resolution also declared against raising 
the money through a bond issue and 
favored obtaining it by means of a sales 
or luxury tax. It is expected that the 
bonus bill will provide for vocational 
education and monetary bonuses and in- 
volves an expenditure in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. This legislation will be 
worked out in detail by sub-committees. 


NAVY DESERTIONS 


Rear Admiral Thomas Washington, 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, told 
the Senate Investigating Committee on 
April 9 that thousands of desertions in 
the last year had brought about condi- 
tions unparalleled in American naval his- 
tory. The whole naval service, he 
warned, is threatened with disaster un- 
less Congress immediately enacts legis- 
lation raising the pay of officers and 
men to a point that will allow the navy 
to compete with civil occupations. 

There were 4,666 desertions in the last 
six months of 1919, Rear Admiral 
Washington declared, and thus far this 
year, he said, they have averaged 
around 700 a month, many of the de- 
serters being petty officers of several 
years’ experience. At present rates of 
pay, he said, recruits cannot be obtained. 

Failure of Congress to act, he de- 
clared, has also resulted in the resig- 
nation of hundreds of officers. The re- 
sult is that the navy is in a “ bad way,” 
and if conditions continue it not only 
will be undermanned by 1921, but 90 per 
cent. of those on the roster will be in- 
experienced boys. 


FLETCHER REMOVAL INQUIRY 


Investigation of reasons for the re- 
moval of Rear Admiral William B. 
Fletcher from command of the American 
naval base at Brest was begun at Wash- 
ington before a Naval Court of Inquiry, 
March 25. Little testimony was intro- 
duced at the first session, most of it be- 
ing documentary. In a letter to Secre- 
tary Daniels Admiral Sims denied that 
he removed Admiral Fletcher because of 
the loss of the transport Antilles, assert- 
ing that he had reached the decision some 
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time before when he had learned that on 
two occasions transports were permitted 
to start back without adequate convoy. 
The sinking of the Antilles, Admiral 
Sims wrote, led him to decide, however, 
that Admiral Fletcher should have no 
European command. 

Testifying in his own behalf, Admiral 
Fletcher, who requested that the court 
be convened, charged that at no time 
did Admiral Sims in his orders lay 
down specific rules as to convoy forma- 
tions and the minimum protection that 
should be accorded vessels off the 
French coast. The first direction he 
received as to this, he said, wa: given 
verbally and in a “very general way ” 
by Lieut. Commander Daniels, Admiral 
Sims’s aid, when he visited Brest in 
August, 1917. Despite the difficulty of 
adequately protecting troop and supply 
transports with the small force of de- 
stroyers and yachts at his disposal, the 
Admiral said this force had been used to 
the best possible advantage. 

Admiral Fletcher presented a copy of 
an order from Admiral Sims in August, 
1917, which placed Captain R. H. Jack- 
son, American naval representative at 
the French Ministry of Marine, in com- 
mand of “all American naval and avia- 
tion bases ” in France. 

Admiral Sims told the court that 
“either the copy or the original” con- 
tained a typographical error; that he had 
intended to order Captain Jackson to 
command only the “naval aviation 
bases.” The inclusion of the “ and,” 
which made the order apply to all bases, 
he said, was a “rank absurdity.” The 
Judge Advocate said the situation was 
“ complicated ” because the original order 
could not be located in the Navy Depart- 
ment files. 

The order created an “anomolous” 
situation, Admiral Fletcher said, and re- 
sulted in great delay in operation, as it 
was necessary to route all communica- 
tions between his office and Admiral 
Sims through Captain Jackson. 

Counsel for Admiral Sims produced 
several communications from Sims to 
Fletcher. The first, dated Sept. 7, em- 
phasized the need for greater precision 
and regularity in convoy operations, and 
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contained a report from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to Admiral Sims that 
two transport convoys had been intrusted 
to entirely too inadequate escort on leav- 
ing the French coast. Three weeks later 
Admiral Sims again wrote the Brest 
commander emphasizing the need for 
greater protection to returning trans- 
ports. 

Admiral Fletcher testified under exam- 
ination that he realized the situation 
demanded remedying, but that the only 
remedy lay in augmenting his “small 
and poorly adapted convoy forces.” Re- 
peated representations to this effect had 
been made to Admiral Sims, he said, but 
with small result up to the time of his 
detachment. 

Admiral Henry B. Wilson, who had 
succeeded Fletcher at Brest, criticised 
Vice Admiral Sims in his testimony on 
April 5. Basing of all destroyers used in 
convoying American troops and supply 
transports into French ports on Queens- 
town, instead of Brest, up to the Spring 
of 1918, Admiral Wilson declared, meant 
that the destroyers “worked only one 
way ” and “ wasted mileage ” in the long 
trip back to Queenstown for refueling. 

If originally based on Brest, he de- 
clared, these destroyers could have 
worked “both ways,” convoying trans- 
ports out as well as into the French 
ports, and thus made to render their 
maximum service, as was demonstrated 
some eight months later, he added, when 
this plan was permitted. 

Disagreeing with the testimony of 
Captain Byron C. Long, Sims’s aid for 
operations at London, who said Admiral 
Fletcher’s request that destroyers be 
based on Brest was denied because of a 
lack of oiling facilities there, Admiral 
Wilson declared that at the time he suc- 
ceeded Fletcher facilities at Brest were 
adequate for “ quite a large force.” 


SIMS-DANIELS CONTROVERSY 


Testimony given before the Senate 
Naval Investigating Committee developed 
sharp differences of opinion among Rear 
Admirals and other officials as to the 
Navy Department’s preparedness for 
war in 1917. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, re- 
tired, severely criticised Secretary 
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Daniels. The Secretary’s characteristics 
and “ previous training,” Admiral Fiske 
said, prevented him from taking “a 
broad and profound view” of the navy’s 
needs. Up to 1917, the Admiral declared, 
Mr. Daniels seemed convinced that there 
would never be another war. 

Mr. Daniels, Admiral Fiske said, paid 
too much attention to details and did 
not sufficiently interest himself in broad 
questions of plans and policies. Naval 
officers generally felt that he attached 
undue importance to the comfort of the 
men and carried his efforts to “ demo- 
cratize the navy” to an extent incon- 
sistent with discipline. 

Admiral Mayo, who was Rear Admiral 
Sims’s immediate superior, technically at 
least during the war, took issue with 
some of the statements made by that of- 
ficer in his indictment of the depart- 
ment’s conduct of the war. To the charge 
that no adequate plan for co-operation 
with allied navies had been made in ad- 
vance, Admiral Mayo answered that the 
office of Chief of Operations had been 
created only in 1915 and was not compre- 
hensive enough to secure the best possible 
results, but that without it conditions 
would have been chaotic. 

The navy was as well prepared for 
war in 1917 as were the British, French 
and Italian navies in 1914, Admiral 
Mayo asserted, adding that it would have 
been better prepared had the Operations 
Bureau been created sooner. 


Admiral Rodman denied categorically 
that the navy entered the war without 
plans or policies; that it was unprepared 
to fight, or that it was a mistake to at- 
tempt to direct naval operations from 
Washington. Admiral Rodman declared 
that never in his more than forty years 
of service had the fleet been in a better 
state of preparedness than in the Spring 
of 1917. Some types of vessels were 
lacking, he conceded, notably battle 
cruisers and scout cruisers, but generally 
speaking the navy “was ready to fight.” 


Admiral H. B. Wilson, Commander in 
Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, declared that 
the active fleet never was better pre- 
pared for war than in April, 1917. The 
navy’s accomplishments in the war, the 
Admiral said, “deserve the commenda- 


tion of the nation,” for they were so 
stupendous as to make “relatively un- 
important” any mistakes. 

Five days after the United States de- 
clared war Secretary Daniels told rep- 
resentatives of the allied Admiralties 
that the United States Navy would do 
whatever they suggested as best for the 
common cause, the witness said, and 
plans then agreed on were immediately 
placed in effect. 


COAL CONTROL ENDS 


President Wilson on March 23 ordered 
the termination on April 1 of the Gov- 
ernment’s control over bituminous prices. 
At the same time he asked the operators 
and miners to negotiate a new working 
agreement, based on the majority report 
of his strike settlement commission. This 
will permit partial absorption in coal 
prices of the 27 per cent. increase in 
wages allowed by the commission. 

The Coal Commission’s majority and 
minority reports were inclosed in the 
President’s letter to the operators and 
miners, but the President assumed, he 
said, that both groups, as previously 
agreed, would consider the majority re- 
port binding. 

The wage increase of 27 per cent. 
recommended by the majority report, 
which the President calls the award, 
absorbs the 14 per cent. increase allowed 
in the strike settlement and means a still 
further annual increase, it is said, of 
$96,000,000 and a total of $200,000,000 
since October, 1919. To have shortened 
the working day one hour, as recom- 
mended by the labor representative on 
the commission, would cost an additional 
$100,000,000, according to the majority 
report. Secretary Wilson before the 
strike urged an increase of 31.6 per cent., 
and Dr. Garfield, former Fuel Adminis- 
trator, an increase of 14 per cent. 

On March 29 the joint conference of 
miners and operators agreed that the 
monetary provisions in the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, as affirmed 
by President Wilson, should become 
effective on April 1, when the old con- 
tract expired. It was agreed also that 
the mines should continue in operation 
pending the working out of the details of 
the new agreement, which was left to a 
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sub-committee of eight miners and eight 
operators. 


RAILWAY WAGE DEMANDS 


The bi-partisan board which had been 
considering the $1,000,000,000 wage in- 
crease demanded by the railway employes 
reached a deadlock April 1 and abruptly 
ended its sessions. The railway execu- 
tives upon the board insisted that the 
matter must be passed on to the Labor 
Board, created under the new Railway 
bill, on the theory that the public must 
have representation when so huge a de- 
mand is being considered. 


E. T. Whiter, Chairman of the Rail- 
road Executives’ Conference Committee, 
issued a statement saying that the ex- 
ecutives had asked the unions to form 
a committee to prepare data to be pre- 
sented to the Labor Board, but the unions 
had refused. The unions, said this state- 
ment, declared they would appeal to the 
Labor Board. 


MINE LEADERS JAILED 


The strike of Kansas and Illinois coal 
miners because they were dissatisfied 
with the awards of wage tribunals led 
to drastic action on the part of the ju- 
dicial authorities. On April 9 Alex- 
ander Howat, leader of the Kansas 
miners’ organization, President of Dis- 
trict 14, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, was sent to the Crawford County 
Jail by Judge Andrew J. Curran for 
contempt of court for his refusal to ap- 
pear before the new Court of Industrial 
Relations after he had been summoned 
as a witness. Howat was to stay in jail 
until he consented to appéar as a wit- 
ness before the court and answer ques- 
tions, or until he was released on bond 
if an appeal were taken to the Kansas 
Supreme Court. Before going to prison 
he made this statement: 

Our position is, unchanged. We stand 
where we stood. We refuse to testify 
before this court because we do not rec- 


ognize the court. It is an institution 
founded to enslave the workingman. 


Sentenced with Howat were his asso- 
ciate officers of the district organiza- 
tion, Thomas Harvey, Secretary Treas- 
urer; August Dorchy, Vice President, 
and Robert B. Foster, Auditor. Each 





received the same sentence as that given 
to Howat, and must pay the costs of the 
case. Howat had refused to appear be- 
fore the Court of Industrial Relations be- 
cause of his enmity to the new law. 


THE “OUTLAW ” STRIKE 


One of the most serious railroad 
strikes that have ever menaced the eco- 
nomic prosperity and food supply of the 
nation was initiated April 2, when 700 
switchmen and yardmen in Chicago and 
Milwaukee quit work. The movement 
was in direct defiance of the leaders of 
the four railway brotherhoods. It spread 
with great rapidity until almost all the 
railroad systems in the country were 
seriously crippled. Freight was moved 
with difficulty and passenger service was 
greatly curtailed or in some cases dis- 
continued. On the Erie road a mail train 
was abandoned en route by its crew. 
Violence in many cases was used against 
engineers and firemen who refused to 
join the strikers. In the suburbs of the 
great cities “Indignation Specials” 
manned by volunteers were the only 
means by which some commuters were 
able to get to and from their places of 
business. Fifty thousand men were 
thrown out of work in Chicago, 200,000 
in the Pittsburgh district, and other 
centres suffered proportionately. 


The direct charge that the outlaw rail- 
road strike was engineered by the I. W. 
W. as a part of the worldwide Com- 
munist movement was made on April 14 
by Attorney General Palmer. The At- 
torney General disclosed this to the 
Cabinet at the first meeting which Presi- 
dent Wilson had attended since last Sep- 
tember. 


The Government’s policy, it developed, 
would be to reveal this information to 
hundreds of patriotic American workers 
among the strikers in the hope that they 
would realize that they had been duped 
and would return to work. If this step 
did not prove effective, strong repres- 
sive measures would be taken, Mr. Palmer 
promised. 

The attitude of the chiefs of the rail- 
way brotherhoods was indicated by the 
following statement, issued April 9: 

The present strike of men engaged in 
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switching service was originated in Chi- 
cago by a new organization that has for 
its purpose the destruction of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and _ the 
Switchmen’s Union and in its inception 
had nothing to do with the wage question, 
but was a demand for the reinstatement 
of the leader of this opposition organiza- 
tion. 

After this strike was instituted for this 
purpose the leaders of the new organiza- 
tion then injected the wage question for 
the sole purpose of deceiving the yard- 
men throughout the United States and to 
promote the ‘‘ One Big Union’”’ idea. 

There can be no settlement of pending 
wage questions while this illegal action 
continues. We insist that all members 
of these Brotherhoods do everything 
within their power to preserve their exist- 
ing contracts, which if abrogated may 
take years to rebuild. The laws of all of 
these organizations provide penalties for 
members engaging in illegal strikes and 
these penalties will be enforced. 

L. E. SHEPPARD, President Order 
of Railroad Conductors. 

W. G. LEE, President Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

W. S. STONE, Grand Chief Engineer 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, 

W. S. CARTER, President Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers. 


STRIKE LEADERS ARRESTED 


On April 15 the Government took ac- 
tion, and John Grunau, the chief leader 
and organizer of the strike, and twenty- 
two other leaders were arrested in Chi- 
cago. Sixteen of those held were re- 
leased by United States Commissioner 
Mason on their own recognizance. In the 
meantime the men agreed to take no part 


whatever in the strike. The remaining 
members obtained their release on the 
presentation of the $10,000 security de- 
manded by the Government, 

The arrests came as a complete sur- 
prise to those taken. Many of them 
were at their homes, and others were 
picked up at strike meetings or as they 
arrived at strike headquarters. None 
resisted. 

Special Assistant Attorney General 
Harry Mitchell, who was in Chicago from 
Washington to conduct the case against 
the strikers, told them at the hearing 
that the Government would press the 
prosecution to the limit. Speaking be- 
fore Commissioner Mason he said: 


These men are charged with a serious 
offense against the Government. They 
have interfered with the health of the en- 
tire nation by causing its food shipments 
to be delayed and stopped. {They have 
caused industry to stop because of lack 
of fuel, and we are convinced that there 
was a conspiracy to aim a blow at the 
Government. 

According to the warrants, the men 
arrested were charged with violations of 
that part of the Sherman law having to 
do with interference with interstate ship- 
ments, and that part of the Lever law 
having to do with interference with food 
and fuel. There was no attempt on the 
part of the Government to include charges 
of radicalism or conspiracy with the 
I. W. W. or other organizations, 

By the middle of April the strike 


showed every indication of gradual col- 
lapse. 


Expulsion of Socialist Assemblymen 


Action of New York Legislature 


E suspension by the Legislature of 

New York State on Jan. 7 of five 

duly elected members of that body— 
all Socialists from New York City— 
created a sensation. The men suspended, 
charged with affiliations with an anti- 
Governmental party, and with treason- 
able utterances, were the following: 
Louis Waldman and August Claessens 
of Manhattan, Samuel A. De Witt and 
Samuel Orr of the Bronx, and Charles 


Solomon of Kings County. The sus- 
pended members announced their inten- 
tion of resisting expulsion. Strong pro- 
tests were also made by Judge Charles 
E. Hughes and the Bar Association of 
New York, on the ground that the 
method of procedure adopted was uncon- 
stitutional, and that the men should be 
reinstated pending proof of the charges. 
A committee sent by the Bar Association, 
headed by Justice Hughes, to argue these 
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points was excluded by the Assembly 
after a secret vote at the first session 
of the trial. 

The trial of the accused Assemblymen 
began on Jan. 20 and closed on Feb. 27. 
The proceedings were opened before the 
largest throng that the State Assembly 
Chamber had ever held. The Assembly- 
men in a body, many Senators and State 
officials, departmental employes and 
some 2,000 visitors, including representa- 
tives of eighty civic and labor organiza- 
tions, followed the trial with the closest 
attention. 

The Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee declared that the five Assembly- 
men were accused of being pro-German 
during the war, and allied with a party 
which sought to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force. The 
accused men were defended by the So- 
cialist lawyer, Morris Hillquit, who de- 
clared that they were the victims of per- 
secution. The period between Jan. 20 
and Feb. 5 was devoted to the hearing 
of testimony to prove the Assembly’s 
charges. Personal charges against 
Waldman, Claessens and Solomon, es- 
pecially, tended to show that these three 
men had made treasonable and seditious 
utterances in public speeches or other- 
wise. Charges made by Miss Chivers, 
a witness, that Solomon had spat upon 
the American flag during a public ad- 
dress on socialism, were contradicted by 
police testimony. Much of the evidence 
taken dealt with the official pronounce- 
ments of the Socialist Party, to which all 
the five accused Assemblymen belonged. 
The period between Feb. 17 and Feb. 27 
was devoted to the hearing of the de- 
fense, which consisted of general denials 
of the Assembly’s charges. 

The final decision was not taken until 
April 1, after an all-night debate, which 
showed a majority of the Assembly 
strongly in favor of expulsion. Opposi- 
tion speeches were made by Colonel 
Roosevelt, who had argued against ex- 
pulsion throughout, and by the majority 
leader, Simon L. Adler. Despite these 
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and other arguments for the defense, at 
10 o’clock in the morning the Assembly 
expelled the five Socialists and declared 
their seats vacant. The vote for expul- 
sion, taken on each individual case, was 
overwhelming. In the case of Claessens, 
Waldman and Solomon, against whom in- 
dividual charges had been preferred and 
considered proved, the vote was 116 to 
28; in the cases of Orr and De Witt the 
vote was 104 to 40. 


The majority report of the Judiciary 
Committee, after declaring that the 
charges had been fully proved, declared 
that the accused were 

not obedient to the Constitution and laws 
of New York, nor desirous of the welfare 
of the country, nor in hearty accord and 
sympathy with its Government and insti- 
tutions, and for said reasons, and also 
because of the other facts and reasons 
set forth, they are disqualified to occupy 
seats in the Assembly of the State of New 
York as members thereof. 

One clause of the report excluded from 
the official ballot of the State any party 
that accepted aliens in its membership. 
A large part of the report was devoted 
to a severe indictment of the Socialist 
Party and its anti-militarist program 
during the war, including the issuing of 
a party manifesto, framed by Morris 
Hillquit. This manifesto had called 
upon workers to refrain from aiding in 
the production of munitions of war. The 
report also condemned the Socialist 
Party’s control of its legislative members 
by a party oath, as seen in the case of 
the expelled members, who had voted 
during their membership against every 
bill presented for State defense; its dis- 
loyal propaganda campaign against the 
war and its expressed identification with 
the aims of the Bolshevist Government 
to overthrow the Governments of the 
world, including that of America, and to 
substitute a Soviet régime. 

The five men unseated and disquali- 
fied attacked the decision, saying that 
the voters had been betrayed, and de- 
clared that they would take their appeal 
to the nation’s highest tribunal if they 
did not gain revision in the State court. 
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The Labor Revolt in Germany 


Dramatic Events in Ruhr Region After the Junker Fiasco— 
Fall of the Bauer Cabinet 


[PERIOD ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


Cabinet returned to Berlin on 

March 21, after the dispersal of 

the fly-by-night Junker Govern- 
ment headed by Dr. Kapp. The general 
strike, which had helped to defeat the 
reactionaries, had been called off, but 
the political atmosphere remained heav- 
ily charged with potential trouble. The 
Strike Committee, which represented 
the labor and radical parties in the 
capital, immediately confronted the Gov- 
ernment with demands for a thorough 
housecleaning of all elements favorable 
to reactionary designs. These demands 
emphasized the determination of German 
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labor to shake off the domination of. 


Junkerdom and militarism and to seize a 
larger share of power. Incidentally the 
committee’s program of reforms de- 
manded the resignation of Gustav Noske 
and Dr. Karl Heine. 

During protracted negotiations the 
Government endeavored to appease the 
labor demand by ordering the arrest of 
Dr. Kapp, General von Liittwitz and 
other leaders of the reactionary revolt, 
and by promising drumhead courts- 
martial for such offenders, and a large 
representation of Radicals in the Cab- 
inet. The conflict, however, centred 
first on Minister of Defense Noske. He 
had become especially obnoxious to the 
Left Parties owing to his vigorous sup- 
pression of the Radical and Spartacan 
revolts, and his lack of the same activity 
displayed in the recent temporary success 
of the reactionaries brought down upon 
him the charge of militarist complicity. 
His position, therefore, became unten- 
able and his resignation was tendered 
to President Ebert on March 22. 

From the 23d to the 26th Premier 
Bauer strove to remodel the Cabinet to 
suit the importunities of those arrayed 
against him by including in its members 
Herr Gessler, Mayor of Nuremberg, as 


Minister of Defense; Captain Cuno, a 
Director of the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, as Minister of 
Finance; Herr Boltz as Minister of the 
Treasury, and Herr Silberschmidt of the 
Builders’ Trades Union as Minister of 
Reconstruction. But the Left refused to 
accept Captain Cuno on the ground of 
his hostility to labor, and, because of this 
and other objectionable features, the re- 
modeled Cabinet, as a whole, was de- 
nounced by the Labor Federation as un- 
satisfactory. In view of this crisis 
Premier Bauer resigned. At the same 
time the Prussian Cabinet tendered their 
resignations. 


FORMING THE NEW CABINET 


Prolonged conferences between the Ma- 
jority Socialists and Independent Social- 
ists, on the one side, and Democrats and 
Centrists, on the other, came to nothing, 
because the Independents held out for an 
all-labor Cabinet. The Centrists and 
Democrats refused to entertain any such 
proposal. A proposal that the Indepen- 
dents be granted a few seats in the Cabi- 
net was rejected by the body thus in- 
tended to benefit. Finally, in deference 
to the unanimous wish of the Democrats, 
President Ebert invited Herman Miiller 
to form a new Ministry. Herr Miiller an- 
nounced the completion of his Cabinet on 
March 27, himself taking the posts of 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The remainder of the Cabinet was 
as follows: 

Minister of Transport—DR. BELL. (Social- 
ist). 

caitinee Without Portfollo—DR. EDUARD 
DAVID (Socialist). 

Vice Premier and Minister of the Interior 
—HERR KOCH (Democrat). 

Minister of Defense — HERR GESSLER 
(Democrat). 

Minister of Justice — HERR PFLUNCK 
(Democrat). 

Minister of Finance — GUSTAV BAUER 
(Socialist). 














Minister of Posts and Telegraphs — JO- 
HANN GIESBERTS (Centrist). 

Minister of Food — ANDREAS HERMES 
(Centrist). 

Minister of the Treasury — DR. WIRTH 
(Centrist). 

The entry of the Miiller Cabinet upon 
its duties was said to have been with 
the approval of the Labor Federation. 


THE LABOR REVOLT 


The proclamation of the general strike 
by President Ebert as the most effective 
weapon to scatter the brief régime of 
Dr. Kapp proved easier than its recall 
when the task was done. Labor and 
Spartacan forces had worked and waited 
for precisely such an opportunity to 
overthrow the Ebert Government, itself 
charged with harboring reactionary and 
militarist partisans, and were not to be 
brought to heel when the hour seemed 
most auspicious to accomplish that real 
revolution of the German proletariat. 

In accounting for the labor revolt that 
followed the Junker fiasco it was gen- 
erally held that there was no real Bol- 
shevist sentiment among the German 
workmen, even in the Ruhr district, 
where so-called Soviet councils were set 
up. Its outward manifestation was clearly 
a nation-wide spasm of wrath directed 
against militarist plotting, of which Gen- 
eral Ludendorff, the former Quarter- 
master General of the German Army, 
was charged with being the principal 
instigator behind the scenes. In this con- 
nection the Reichswehr, or loyal Govern- 
ment troops, many of whose officers 
were accused of imperial militarism, 
were denounced and fought as fiercely 
as those of avowed allegiance to the 
Kapp conspiracy. 

Thus in Berlin, where the fever of 
strife ran its course for six days with 
94 killed and 721 wounded, there was 
also reported a savage massacre of mili- 
tary officers at the Johannistal flying 
grounds. This and similar instances of 
the revengeful anti-militarist temper of 
the populace moved the Government on 
March 23 to order the withdrawal of the 
Reichswehr and the formation of Berlin 
workmen’s guards. 


In Saxony the flame of the revolt 
blazed up spontaneously, but amid much 
confusion, owing to lack of news from 
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Berlin regarding the speedy fall of the 
Kapp Government. Both Halle and Leip- 
sic became the scenes of desperate con- 
flict, in which hundreds were killed and 
thousands wounded. For four days Leip- 
sic was subjected to a reign of terror. 
Bloody hand-to-hand street fighting went 
on continuously between Government 
troops and the rebels, in which artillery 
was used to such devastating effect that 
scarcely a building remained undamaged 
or a window escaped the shattering of 
machine gun fire. But the arrival of a 
large body of Reichswehr troops under 
General Merker—at the moment when 
the rebels were running short of ammu- 
nition—brought the Saxon labor revolt 
to an end on March 27. 


BATTLES IN RUHR DISTRICT 


While Bavaria and other parts of Ger- 
many reported labor uprisings of more or 
less concern, by far the most serious of 
all, both locally and for its international 
consequences, was that throughout the 
industrial region of Westphalia, espe- 
cially in the Ruhr district. From March 
19 to 23 reports reached the outside 
world that the workers had taken con- 
trol of practically the whole of this dis- 
trict; that they possessed a well armed 
and organized force of 50,000 or more, 
and that they were supported actively 
by Russian military and other agents. 

The centre of the war zone was at 
Essen, the site of the great Krupp 
works. A correspondent who arrived 
there on the 23d found that workers’ 
councils had been set up in all the cities 
of the district, but nowhere had a Soviet 
republic been proclaimed, and the work- 
ers were not so much intent on estab- 
lishing communism as on overthrowing 
the power of the Reichswehr, whom they 
had always hated and suspected because 
of their officers. Hitherto the warfare 
had been wholly of a guerrilla nature, but 
the workers were then organizing on the 
basis of unity of command. The corre- 
spondent found about 6,000 Reichswehr 
troops, who were receiving reinforce- 
ments from the peasantry opposed to the 
revolt, in conflict with 15,000 workers, 
who had captured 5 cannon, 6 trench 
mortars, 3,000 rifles and 2,000 rounds of 
ammunition. 
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By March 27 the workers’ forces had 
been beaten back more than a mile from 
before Wesel, and negotiations were pro- 
ceeding between Government emissaries 
and the workers at Bielefeld, an armis- 
tice was being arranged, though inter- 
mittent fighting still went on. Mean- 
while, it became evident that the new 
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(@ Underwood & Underwood) 


Democratic Coalition Government was 
gaining confidence among the parties of 
law and order, and that Dr. Gessler, Min- 
ister of Defense, was following “ Old 
Doctor” Noske’s prescription for the 
Spartacan and extreme radical ailment: 
“ Be good or you will get spanked.” 


ROUT OF WORKMEN'S ARMY 


The vhole armed uprising in West- 
phalia had collapsed by the 28th, though 
the “Red Army” was still holding a 
line from Wesel to Haltern, along the 
Lippe, with the river separating it from 
the Government troops. The Reds’ po- 
sition was threatened by an encircling 
movement. Leonard Spray described the 
rout of the workmen’s forces at Wesel 
in tragically picturesque detail as fol- 
lows: 


When I left the front a few hours later 


the left wing had broken, and what I saw 
was the most pitiful of all spectacles— 
an army’s retreat with its mingled ele- 
ments panic-stricken in the realization of 
defeat. * * * The setting of the first 
scene was in Barracks Square of Miil- 
heim, the great headquarters of the Red 
Army south of Essen. There were drawn 
up three great motor lorries packed with 
armed men and youths in their workaday 
clothes, some with the grime of the fac- 
tories and forges still on their faces. The 
call had come for reinforcements for the 
Wesel front. * * * Before this ragged 
regiment went a man appeared at a win- 
dow overlooking the square and demanded 
silence with a gesture of his arm, around 
which was a red band lettered in black, 
** Battle Leader.’’ ‘‘ You won’t hesitate,”’ 
he shouted; ‘‘ you know that what hap- 
pens during the fighting is a bagatelle 
to what will come if you lay down arms 
before victory. Go forward to fight for 
freedom and the workers’ rights.’’ 


Of the actual retreat witnessed from 
Dinslaken, a town north of Essen close 
up to the fighting line, its pavements 
littered with the jetsam of civil war, 
Mr. Spray wrote: 





DR. WOLFGANG KAPP 
Leader of the unsuccessful Junker revolt 
(Wide World Photo) 
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Many of the steadier men interrupted 
their retreat and tried to rally their com- 
rades to go back and face the enemy. 
* * * There was suddenly heard the 
devil’s rattle of machine guns, and the 
boys, to whom clearly this was the first 
experience of warfare, broke into a panic 
and ran, though as a matter of fact the 
sound they heard was the firing of their 
own comrades, who were trying to cover 
their retreat. 


A few moments later our car was closed 
around by a group, bearing in their midst 
@ man and a girl, both wounded, the 
latter’s chest pierced by a stray bullet. 
We put them into the car to seek the 
hospital, but had moved only a short dis- 
tance when there was a touch of com- 
pelling drama. Our wounded warrior had 
been hit by six machine-gun bullets, but 
without warning he sat upright and 
shouted in a voice hoarse but thrilling to 
the outside passing column: ‘‘ My com- 
rades, I am finished. I cannot fight 
again. But you men, go back, go back 
and face them.’’ Then he fell back un- 
conscious into his place, and the poor 
girl beside him, with blood still oozing 
through the bandages, broke into sobs. 
With our stricken nurse was a second 
girl, herself unharmed, but going home 
with the rest. ‘‘Stup!’’ she shrieked. 
**Let us get out. I’m going to stay with 
my comrades.”’ 

That was the last scene we witnessed 


MAJOR GEN. HENRY T. ALLEN 
Commander of American troops of occupa- 
tion on the Rhine 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 
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in this tragedy of fanaticism, which had 
gone to fight without guidance of armed 
troops, without discipline, with leaders 
divided among themselves. 


END OF THE RUHR REVOLT 


A subsequent rally of the “ Red Army ” 
after its defeat at Wesel was but a for- 
lorn hope. Though grown to i00,000 in 





DR. GESSLER 
Successor of Noske as Minister of Defense 


number and possessing some artillery, it 
had no chance of a victory over the 
75,000 disciplined Government troops, in- 
cluding one cavalry division and rein- 
forcements of Bavarian and Wiirttem- 
berg regiments, which had been poured 
into the region. On April 1 the Central 
Committee and 200 delegates assembled 
at Essen unanimously voted to accept 
the terms offered by the Government at 
Bielefeld. This ended the organized revolt, 
though bands of Communists continued 
to operate in the territory about Essen, 
Dortmund, Duisburg and Miilheim. Os- 
tensibly to clear the region of these 
marauders, Government troops fought 
their way into Duisburg on April 3 and 
proceeded to restore order in the indus- 
trial district toward Wanheim and the 
woods near Miilheim. On the 6th Reichs- 
wehr forces advanced on Essen, the last 
Communist stand. They found the Com- 
munists had taken up a defensive po- 
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GERMAN REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS IN THE RUHR DISTRICT 


sition on the canal, but when charged by 
the Reichswehr on both flanks the Com- 
munists broke and fled. Some of them 
surrendered their arms at the City Hall, 
while others threw them away. 

Hundreds of the “ Red Army,” fearing 
the “white terror,” took refuge in the 
British occupied zone, where they were 
disarmed. The losses of the Reichswehr 
up to April 4 were given as 170 killed, 
346 wounded and 123 missing. 


By the 8th the Ruhr district was again 
resuming normal industrial peace con- 
ditions. According to the terms of the 
Bielefeld agreement, by which the Gov- 
ernment granted the rebels uni‘l noon of 
the 10th as a period of grace to return to 
public order, dissolution of the “ Red 
Army ” was proceeding, work in the coal 
mines had been started, mostly with full 
crews, and the railroads were operating 
out of Essen. More than 20,000 rifles 
were surrendered. On April 10 the rule 
of the workmen ceased throughout the 
Ruhr district when the Executive Com- 
mittees at Diisseldorf, Eberfeld, Barmen 
and Hagen relinquished authority to the 
municipal officials at noon in compliance 
with the Bielefeld terms. The Ruhr labor 
revolt in this phase, therefore, had ter- 
minated. 


FRENCH OCCUPATION 


Meanwhile Premier Miiller had applied 
to the Entente Governments for permis- 
sion, under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, to send troops temporarily into 


the neutral zone of the Ruhr region with 
the sole object of restoring public order. 
While the United States and Great 
Britain were not adverse to the petition, 
the French Government took the stand 
that such occupation was unnecessary in 
view of the possibility of order being re- 
stored by negotiation. 


When, however, 7,000 troops belonging 
to German marine brigades made occu- 
pation of the neutral zone north of Lippe 
an accomplished fact, the French Govern- 
ment decided to move troops into the 
neutral zone in accordance with the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. Early in 
the morning of April 6, therefore, the 
8d Moroccan Rifles marched into Frank- 
fort and Darmstadt without opposition. 

On April 7 an affray took place be- 
tween the French Moroccan troops and a 
German mob on Schillerplatz, Frankfort, 
in which seven persons were reported 
killed. Crowds outside the Imperial Ho- 
tel, the headquarters of the French force, 
pressed excitedly forward against the 
cordon of Moroccan troops. When the 
attitude of the crowd became menacing 
and the order to stand back was not 
obeyed the Moroccan soldiers opened fire. 
Burgomaster Voigt stated that the inci- 
dent was the outcome of the refusal of 
the French to permit him to issue a proc- 
lamation enjoining the people to remain 
calm. On the French side, General 
De Metz, in command of the French 
troops, declared that the Imperial Hotel 
affray was caused by anti-French propa- 
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GERMAN REGULARS INTRENCHED NEAR WESEL, ENGAGED IN PUTTING DOWN THE: 
REVOLT OF LABOR RADICALS 


(Photo F. 


gandists inciting the crowd to jeer and 
insult French officers. 


DEMANDS OF SOCIALISTS 


Labor organizations which had par- 
ticipated in the general strike and rep- 
resentatives of the Right Socialist and 
Independent Socialist Parties held a 
meeting on April 6, at which it was de- 
cided to present certain demands to the 
Government. These demands read: 


1. The withdrawal of regular troops 
from the neutral zone and the mainte- 
nance of public order by local defense 
bodies. 

2. No advance to be made by regular 
troops south of the Ruhr region. 

3. The formation of a defense body in 
the area outside the neutral zone occupied 
by regulars, whereupon the regulars are 
to be withdrawn. 

4. Punishment of untrustworthy officers 
and the stoppage of supplies of ammuni- 
tion to counter-revolutionary formations 
like General Erhardt’s Baltic brigade. 

5. The present Government to reorgan- 
ize the Security Guard by means of or- 
ganized workers. 

After conferences between the Cabinet 
and officials of the trade unions, to- 
gether with leaders of both Socialist 
Parties, an agreement was reached on 


BE. 
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the 8th. By its terms the Government 
promised to withdraw the troops from 
the Ruhr Valley at the earliest possible 
moment, and to halt advance into the 
region south of the Ruhr. These con- 
cessions, combined with the additional 
promise of Minister of Defense Gessler 
that he would withdraw all troops which 
had committed excesses, and that the 
Ruhr line would not be passed, were re- 
garded as having averted a crisis. A 
number of well known Socialist leaders 
had been sent into the newly occupied 
district to persuade the people to re- 
main in their shops and not to give any 
further trouble to the French trodps. 
From Mayence it was reported that 
General Allen, commanding the Ameri- 
can troops on the Rhine, had not re- 
ceived any instructions in view of the 
French advance, and consequently main- 
tained an attitude of watchfulness only. 


PROBLEMS AND DISTURBANCES 


At three sessions of the Cabinet on 
April 10 various phases of the situation 
were discussed. The Government was 
doing its best to arrest Kapp, Littwitz, 
Jagow and other principals in the recent 
reactionary revolt, but they had fled to 
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parts unknown. Baron von Falkenhausen 
and twenty officers, however, had been 
arrested and were to be tried. The Gov- 
ernment on the 10th notified all the 
States of Germany that, in conformity 
with the Peace Treaty, the Reichswehr 
must be reduced to 200,000 men and 
begged the States to act accordingly. 

The announcement was made on the 
1ith of the withdrawal of all German 
troops no longer needed in the Ruhr dis- 
trict. On the 12th Premier Miiller, in the 
course of a statement before the National 
Assembly, said: “ All troops not indis- 
pensable will be withdrawn. Negotiations 
are going on with the Allies for a three 
months’ extension of the convention of 
August, 1919. The occupation of the 
main cities will end shortly.” 

Continued unrest was manifested in 
South Germany. At Munich the citizen 
guards refused to surrender their arms, 
and declared that if the French wished 
to disarm them they must come and do it. 
Dr. von Kahr, President of the Bavarian 
Ministry, declared on April 10 that 
Bavaria purposed to assert her rights, 
even at the cost of a break with the 
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Central Government. In Brunswick a 
Guelph party was formed under the 
leadership of Minister Hempel, with the 
object of establishing the Grand Duchy 
as an autonomous monarchy. 

What was termed a strike took place 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange on April 
12, when thirty members engaged in 
stormy scenes and compelled the Board 
of Directors to close the institution. 
Some of the Directors were badly 
handled. The cause of the disturbance 
was the Government’s announcement in 
the morning papers, without previous 
notice, that all foreign securities must 
be given up for delivery to the Entente 
powers under Article 298 of the Peace 
Treaty. As the designated rates were in 
most cases lower than the day’s prices, 
the Exchange members worked them- 
selves into a frenzy, in which Cabinet 
members as well as Stock Exchange Di- 
rectors were accused of having profited 
by selling stock at much higher prices. 
When it became known that the bourses 
of Frankfort and Hamburg had closed 
for the same reason, a panic ensued such 
as had never before developed. 





In an address to the National Assem- 
bly on April 14, Premier Miiller said 
that danger from the reactionary parties 
was still threatening, especially in Pom- 
erania and Silesia, where the Baltic 
troops were quartered; a new fire might 
break out any day, but it would be com- 
bated as energetically as before. This 
statement was backed up by the arrest on 
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April 15 of General von Liittwitz and 
Major Bischoff, officers of the Baltic 
forces that had figured in the Kapp re- 
volt. A few days later Dr. Kapp fled 
from Germany by airplane to Sweden, 
where he was interned. The German 
Government was taking energetic meas- 
ures to thwart another reactionary up- 
rising. 


French Seizure of German Cities 


Temporary Rift 


HE most acute crisis that had 
T arisen between Germany and the 

Allies since Germany was sum- 
moned, on a threat of immediate in- 
vasion, to accept the terms of the 
treaty, developed late in March and 
reached its highest point in the beginning 
of April. The immediate cause was the 
demand by Germany, on March 17, that 
she be allowed to dispatch her Reichs- 
wehr forces to the Ruhr district on the 
lower Rhine to suppress armed disorders 
which had followed on the heels of the 
Kapp coup d’état in Berlin. Informed 
on March 23 that the Berlin Govern- 
ment intended to send a much larger 
force than it admitted officially, the 
French Government, acting on its own 
initiative, refused ‘its consent. 

In the French Chamber on March 26 
Premier Millerand emphasized the dan- 
ger which France was facing from Ger- 
man militarism, and from the German 
Government’s alleged refusal to fulfill 
the terms of the treaty. On March 10, 
he said, no war material had been sur- 
rendered to the Committee of Control, 
and it was obvious that Germany was 
failing to disarm. France, furthermore, 
was still awaiting the reparations due 
her, and the question of the German de- 
liveries of coal, which were becoming 
less month by month, was one of life 
and death. Tomorrow, as yesterday, the 
Premier declared, France would be the 
first to suffer from any fresh assault. 
“ She cannot wait indefinitely the satis- 
faction due her,” he added, amid ap- 
plause from all parts of the Chamber. 


in the Entente 


The animated debate that followed re- 
sulted in an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence, and in the unanimous passing 
of a resolution to insist on the strict 
execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 


This action was admitted to be 
France’s reply to the British revisionist 
movement, and to the German disturb- 
ances in the Rhine area. The bitter at- 
tack upon Mr. Lloyd George and on the 
British policy of favoring Germany, made 
by M. Barthou on the day before, was 
disapproved by Premier Millerand as un- 
wise, but the lack of harmony between 
France and her British ally was plainly 
visible at this time. M. Millerand’s 
speech was hailed by the French press 
generally as “the end of France’s nega- 
tive policy,” and as a clear indication 
that after fifteen months of patient wait- 
ing, France was about to resume a policy 
of independent action in Europe. 

Meanwhile Germany’s efforts to ob- 
tain consent to a temporary oecupation 
of the Ruhr district continued, the Berl’n 
Government addressing its notes directly 
to the French Government, instead of to 
the Allied Council. In answer to a pro- 
posal that the German forces enter the 
Ruhr Valley for twenty days, and that 
the French would be entitled to occupy 
the towns of Frankfort, Darmstadt, 
Homburg and Hanau, all lying due east 
of the French line, if the German forces 
did not evacuate within the specified 
period, Premier Millerand, on March 31, 
handed to Herr Mayer, the German 
Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, a note which 
declared that an authorization of the en- 
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try of German troops into the prohibited 
Rhine area would constitute an infringe- 
ment of Articles 43 and 44 of the Peace 
Treaty, which could not be justified “ ex- 
cept by imperious and evident neces- 
sity.” The refusal to give consent was 
based on expert military opinion that 
German military intervention in this dis- 
trict “ would be useless and dangerous.” 


GERMANS ENTER RUHR 


”? 


Despite the explicit “No” of France, 
the Berlin Government, on April 4, sent 
troops into the Ruhr district, and be- 
gan an active offensive against the in- 
surgent workers, basing its action on the 
ground of national necessity. The French 
Government lost no time in recrimina- 
tions; it decided on swift action. In a 
note issued on the evening of April 4, it 
declared that the German Government 
had yielded to pressure by the militarist 
party, “not fearing to infringe upon the 
imperative and most solemn stipulations 
of the Versailles Treaty.” Pointing out 
that if the German Government had ful- 
filled the disarmament clauses of the 
treaty, neither the Kapp revolution nor 
the creation of a Red army in the Ruhr 
could have occurred, the note said in con- 
clusion: 

The situation created by the abrupt 
offensive of the German troops in the 
Ruhr obliges the French Government to- 
day to consider military measures the 
execution of which cannot be deferred. 
The sole object of these measures is to 
bring Germany to a due respect of the 
treaty; they are exclusively of a coercive 
and precautionary character. 


GERMAN CITIES OCCUPIED 


The French immediately - made all 
preparations for invasion, in the face of 
the disapproval of their allies and of the 
repeated German protests, and carried 
out the movement early in the morning 
of April 6. Frankfort and Darmstadt 
were entered at 5 o’clock, Homburg, 
Hanau, Dieburg and the surrounding ter- 
ritory within four hours. German Reichs- 
wehr forces still in the region withdrew, 
the population showed no hostility, and 
no conflict occurred. General Degoutte, 
at the head of the occupation movement, 
proclaimed that his forces would be with- 
drawn as soon as the German troops 


evacuated completely the neutral zone of 
fifty kilometers, where armed forces had 
been expressly prohibited by Articles 42, 
43 and 44 of the Peace Treaty. The 
August protocol had given Germany 
special permission to maintain 17,000 sol- 
diers in this district until April 10. Ac- 
cording to French information the Ger- 
mans had sent about 40,000 soldiers into 
the Ruhr Valley. These figures the Ger- 
mans disputed, Herr Miiller, the Chan- 
cellor, declaring that the French argu- 
ments seeking to justify the occupation 
were but a flimsy pretext for wanton 
aggression, and charging the French with 
a desire to disintegrate Germany by seiz- 
ing the gateways between the north and 
south. A formal and official protest was 
handed to the French Government on the 
same day, defending Germany’s full right 
to suppress the Ruhr disorders, asserting 
that the French fears were groundless, 
and insisting that France, by the terms 
of the treaty itself, could take action 
regarding alleged infractions only in 
union with the other allies. Meanwhile 
the French troops held the towns, grimly 
awaiting the complete evacuation on 
which the Paris Government insisted. 


Martial law was proclaimed in all the 
cities occupied. In Frankfort, a town 
of considerable size and importance, the 
Moroccans and Senegalese, who had 
marched down the long Mainzerland- 
strasse in full fighting gear, with hel- 
mets and rifles ready for action, were 
posted at close intervals throughout the 
city, every signal box and every crossing 
and bridge being occupied. The Senega- 
lese held in force the main square of the 
city, and all the main streets were com- 
manded by machine guns and auto can- 
non. 


A false report to the effect that Great 
Britain and Italy demanded immediate 
evacuation had tragic consequences on 
April 7. According to an official report 
by General Demetz, in charge at Frank- 
fort, rioting started in the afternoon be- 
fore the Imperial Hotel, which was the 
French headquarters. Anti-French prop- 
agandists jeered the French colored 
soldiers and insulted the officers. The 
French troops ordered the mob to stand 
aside, and when they continued their 
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menacing attitude, they opened fire. 
Three men, three women and a boy were 
killed and several wounded. This epi- 


sode aroused great excitement in Frank- 
fort; mobs paraded through the streets, 


GENERAL DEGOUTTE 
Commander of French forces temporarily 
occupying Frankfort and other 
German cities 


and several clashes occurred on the fol- 
lowing day. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RIFT 


Germany, on April 8, supplemented its 
protest to the Allied Council by a formal 
appeal to the League of Nations to inter- 
vene on behalf of Germany against 
France. At this date a new crisis arose, 
this time between the French and Brit- 
ish Governments. After full discussions 
between Mr. Lloyd George and M. Paul 
Cambon, the French Ambassador, a 
Cabinet council was held in London, at 
which the French policy was fully ex- 
plained. Shortly afterward the British 
Government issued a statement which 
completely disavowed France’s action, 
and which declared that France had 
acted entirely on her own initiative in 
occupying the German towns; that Great 
Britain, the United States, Italy and 
Belgium had all been opposed to the 
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plan, and that France, by executing it on 
her own authority, had created a delicate 
situation, responsibility for which could 
not be shared by her allies. France’s 
answer to Germany’s precipitate in- 
vasion of the Ruhr district had been in 
effect an action of last resort reserved 
for combined action by all the ‘Allies. 
Great Britain, for herself, and for the 
other allies, declined to admit that the 
Ruhr situation necessitated police duty 
at that time: should this become im- 
perative, all the Allies would act to- 
gether to enforce Germany’s compliance. 

This note was followed up by a 
notification to France that if she per- 
sisted in acting alone in measures to en- 
force the treaty, Great Britain would 
withdraw her ‘representative from the 
Committee of Ambassadors—the official 
body charged with the enforcement of the 
Versailles Treaty. This note produced 
a serious impression upon French offi- 
cials. The fact that Belgium had just 
come out in approval of France’s action, 
even offering troops to aid the occupa- 
tion, accentuated England’s admonitory 
attitude. 

M. Millerand at once replied to the 
British note, defending the course that 
his Government had followed. A series 
of note exchanges followed amidst tense 
feeling, reflected in the press of both 
countries. On April 14 it was announced 
that the French and British Governments 
had finally reached an agreement. France, 
it appeared, had pledged herself to take 
no further action without the full consent 
of her allies, and had also promised to 
withdraw her troops from the occupied 
towns as soon as the supplementary Ger- 
man forces had evacuated the forbidden 
area. The period for complete evacuation 
had been extended from April 10 for one 
month. The British, on their part, had 
given full assurances that Germany’s 
disarmament would be _ insisted upon. 
Further discussion of the Ruhr situation, 
as well as of the French status in the 
British evacuation of Constantinople, 
was reserved for the meeting of the 
Council of Allied Ministers at San 
Remo, Italy, which had been set for 
April 19. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


N this issue of CURRENT HISTORY 

appear rotrogravure portraits of 
eight widely known aspirants for the 
Presidency of the United States, viz.: 
Republican: General Leonard Wood, 
Herbert C. Hoover, Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California, Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois, Senator Warren 
G. Harding of Ohio; Democratic: For- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury William 
G. McAdoo, Governor E. J. Edwards of 
New Jersey and Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer. 


In April a number of State primary 
preferential elections were held, but 
they showed no decisive trend toward 
any candidate. The outstanding devel- 
opment during the month was a decla- 
ration by Mr. Hoover that he was a can- 
didate only as a Republican, and would 
not accept a Democratic nomination or 
run as an independent. 

Primaries in the populous States of 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin gave no indication of a popular 
swing toward any particular aspirant. 
One definite result of the primaries 
was the strengthening of the candidacy 
of Senator Johnson, in that his vote in 
the States named was larger than had 
been expected. 

The campaign for the Republican 
nomination became more active as the 
convention day (June 8, at Chicago) 
drew nearer, and considerable bitter- 
ness developed among the various can- 
didates. Enough delegates with varied 
instructions had been chosen to prevent 
a nomination on the first ballot, and 
there was every indication that there 
would be a sharp contest before a choice 
was made. 

The Democratic campaign was more 
impersonal. Attorney General Palmer 
was the only aspirant who was making 
a general speaking tour, though others 
were seeking votes by speeches in their 
own States. There were rumors during 
the month that President Wilson, if his 


health permitted, would in the end accept 
a third term nomination in order per- 
sonally to bring the Versailles Peace 
Treaty before the electorate; it was 
stated that if his physicians forbade this 
he was nevertheless in a position to con- 
trol the choice of the Democratic nom- 
inee. The candidacy of Governor Ed- 
wards was avowedly based on his strong 
opposition to the prohibition amendment; 
on this issue he was directly combated 
by William Jennings Bryan, former Sec- 
retary of State, who received a number 
of votes in the various primaries. Will- 
iam G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, declined to permit his name 
to be voted upon in the primaries, the 
vresumption being that he would not 
actively engage in the campaign until 
some definite announcement was made 
by the President (Mrs. McAdoo’s 
father) respecting his own attitude. 
* * * 


First WOMAN MEMBER OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE COM MISSION 


ro first woman to be appointed to 
the office of United States Civil 
Service Commissioner was nominated by 
President Wilson on March 22. The new 
incumbent is Mrs. Helen Hamilton 
Gardener of Washington. She succeeds 
Charles M. Galloway of South Carolina, 
who, with Herman Craven, Republican, 
was asked by President Wilson to re- 
sign. Mr. Galloway nad stated publicly 
that he and Mr. Craven “ were not will- 
ing that the commission should be a 
mere adjunct to the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” and subservient to it in the ap- 
pointment of Presidential Postmasters. 
Mrs. Gardener was born in Winches- 
ter, Va., in 1858, the daughter of the Rev. 
Alfred G. Chenoweth. She began writing 
at an early age under the pen name of 
Helen H. Gardener, and subsequently had 
this name legalized. In 1901 she married 
Colonel Selden Allen Day of the army, 
who died last year. She has been active 
in the movement for woman suffrage and 
is a Vice President of the American 
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Suffrage Association. She is also a 
member of the Congressional Committee 
of this organization, and is a counselor 
of the newly formed League of Woman 


MRS. HELEN HAMILTON GARDENER 
First woman member of Civil Service Com- 
mission 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 


Voters. She has published a number of 
novels and plays. 
* * * 
BRITAIN’S BILL IN PARIS 


N connection with the bill for £503,388 
for expenses of the British Peace 
Delegation in Paris, which was pre- 
sented in the House of Commons late in 
March, charges were made that the Gov- 
ernment had indulged in reckless ex- 
travagance, and Sir Alfred Mond, First 
Commissioner of Works, was_ sharply 
questioned regarding the three items of 
food, champagne and dances. He dis- 
claimed responsibility for these, as well 
as for the expense of clothing and type- 
writers. One member of the House de- 
clared that it would have been better for 
the British delegates to go to bed to 
think over the business of the Peace Con- 
ference than to indulge in champagne 
drinking and dancing, but that if they 
did indulge in such pleasures they should 
have stood the expense from their own 
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pockets. The Government representative 
admitted, in response to a charge that 
the Government had maintained “ huge 
staffs in Paris hotels,” that the British 
had five hotels and three other temporary 
abodes, as compared with the Americans, 
who had only one hotel; but he declared 
that the Americans had spent even more 
money than the British. The total staff 
of the British delegation was 524. 
* ok * 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 

‘ios death of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 

the well-known novelist, occurred at 
London on March 24. Acute heart 
trouble was given as the cause of her 
death. The passing of Mrs. Ward was 
commented upon with genuine sorrow 
by the press not only of Great Britain 
but of the entire English-speaking world. 

Mrs. Ward was the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Arnold, second son of the fa- 
mous Arnold of Rugby. Her maiden 
name was Mary Augusta Arnold, and 
she was born in New Zealand in 1851. 
When her father was forced to resign 
his post as Inspector of Schools for Tas- 
mania because of his conversion to Ca- 
tholicism, he returned to England with 
all his family in 1856, and soon received 
an appointment as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Part of the earliest 
childhood of the future novelist was 
thus spent in Ireland, amid a constant 
struggle with straitened means. Her 
father’s teaching career took him next 
to Birmingham, then to Oxford, where, 
in 1872, Miss Arnold met and married 
T. Humphry Ward, then a fellow at 
Brasenose College. 

By this time Mrs. Ward had begun her 
literary career by contribution to minor 
journals. Her first attempt at fiction 
was a child’s tale published in 1882. A 
translation of Amiel’s “ Journal Intime ” 
gave her inspiration for a novel which 
established her reputation at one stroke 
—the famous “ Robert Elsmere,” begun 
in 1885, but not published until 1888. 
Before its publication another novel, 
“Miss Bretherton,” had been _ issued. 
“ Robert Elsmere” had an unprecedent- 
ed success. Mr. Gladstone reviewed it in 
The Nineteenth Century; every one read 
and discussed it with the greatest ardor; 
by some critics it was called “a clever 
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attack upon revealed religion,” by others, 
including Mr. Gladstone, it was inter- 
preted as an attempt to get rid of the 
supposed lumber of Christian theology. 
In its three-volume form the book ran 
through seven editions in five months. 
Half a million copies have been sold in 
America, and it has been translated into 
several European languages. 

There followed in 1892 “ The History 
of David Grieve,” and in 1894 “ Mar- 
cella,” which ranks next to “ Robert Els- 
mere” in popularity. All the many 
later novels, from “Sir George Tres- 
sady” (1896) to “Missing” (1917), 
were assured of a wide public in Eng- 
land and in America. Besides her work 
as a novelist Mrs. Ward had an im- 
portant place as a settlement worker and 
a student of social conditions. 

* * * 


BERMONDT THE ADVENTURER 


CCORDING to Russian papers of 
Novorossisk, South Russia, the real 
name of Colonel Avalov-Bermondt, the 
Russo-German adventurer who led the 
Courland expedition ostensibly against 
the Bolsheviki, is Bermant. According 
to these accounts, he was born in Eastern 
Siberia, and took his second name, 
Avalov, from his mother. During the 
Russo-Japanese war he was bandmaster 
to one of the regiments quartered in 
Siberia, but after the war he was dis- 
missed from the army and went to 
Europe, where he lived both in Russia 
and abroad. During the European war 
he acted as Adjutant to General Mish- 
chenko. After the revolution he went to 
the Ukraine; he was there when Skuro- 
padsky, with German aid, became Het- 
man, and was by him appointed Acting 
Governor of the town of Rovno. A 
“ Southern Russian Army” was formed 
by the Germans in the Ukraine, and 
Bermondt, or Bermant, was made head 
of its secret service. When the Holshe- 
viki arrived, Bermondt escaped in time 
and went to Germany, where he raised 
the German-Russian force which was de- 
feated so disastrously by the Letts at 
Riga. He is said to be a handsome and 
energetic man, very fond of self-praise 
and flattery, delighting in fine phrases 
and fond of creating a sensation. While 
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living in Petrograd between the Russo- 
Japanese war and the conflict of 1914, 
he was a special protégé of Gregory 
Rasputin, whose influence at Court en- 
abled Bermondt to escape the conse- 
quences of many of his escapades. 
* *K * 
KING HUSSEIN’S BANQUET 

Aa given by King Hussein 

of the Hedjaz to Lord Allenby, the 
British High Commissioner, as described 
by an Arab correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times on March 2, was a striking 
example of Oriental magnificence. After 
preliminary visits and military reviews, 
in which the Bedouin cavalry dashed by 
at full speed, firing their rifles, the ban- 
quet was held in true Arab style in the 
municipality buildings at Jeddah. On 
the table, which was eighteen feet broad 
by thirty feet in length, barefooted 
waiters dressed in rich Arab costumes 
walked about helping the guests, seventy 
in number, to slices of the joints of 
roasted half-sheep stuffed with almonds, 
rice and spices. Each guest had three 


or four plates, and was surrounded by 
some twenty or thirty dishes of salads, 
fish, roasted chickens, pilaff of mutton 


and sweets of all descriptions. The 
King’s band of musicians _ played 
throughout the banquet. At the end of 
the feast the King’s servants handed 
round silver basins with ewers of scented 
water for the guests to wash their hands 
in. Coffee was served in another room 
while guests of a lower degree sat down 
at the banqueting table. The remnants 
of the feast, which were considerable, 
were distributed among the inhabitants 
of Jeddah and the crews of the British 
ships at anchor in the harbor. 
= * = 


CRIME WAVE IN GERMANY 


HE increasing wave of crime in 

Germany, by which acts of violence 
connected with highway robbery - and 
burglary surpassed all former records, 
was attributed by an Oberregierungsrat 
of the Berlin criminal police to the bad 
influence of army life during the war, 
This official said: 


The crime wave is, of course, colossal. 
To speak of a huge increase is not mere 
sensationalism. But there are no new 
varieties of crime, only the old crimes 
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committed in greater number and with 
added violence. * * * You can’t expect 
anything else after a war. People have 
grown used to violence and think little of 
it. * * * Qur young men have been 
terribly demoralized by four years of war, 
followed by revolution and social misery. 
The country is full of desperadoes. Many 
of those who come before me must have 
been refined and decent fellows before the 
war, but are now nervous wrecks, with 
all their moral stamina gone, careless of 
life and thinking nothing of murdering 
another man for the sake of a few marks. 


From another source it was gathered 
that carpets had become the special de- 
sire of thieves, owing to their immense 
rise in value. Thus Persian carpets, 
which before the war cost 36 marks a 
square foot, now sold for between 2,000 
and 3,000 marks. It had also become 
necessary to establish a special depart- 
ment at Police Headquarters to deal with 
typewriter and automobile stealing. 
While last year ten or twelve typewrit- 
ers were reported stolen daily during 
the months of January and February, 
this year over 1,200 machines disap- 
peared in that period. Police statistics 
show that thefts from hotels have treb- 
led in number, and murders and other 
crimes accompanied by violence increased 
about 400 per cent. in 1919 as compared 
with the previous year. 

* * * 


MARRIAGE UNDER SOVIET LAW 


HE preface to the new code of mar- 

riage laws promulgated by the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government, as published in 
translation by the Contemporary Review 
for March, throws light upon the Bolshe- 
vist ideas of marriage. This official 
preface and explanation was written by 
Alexander Hoichbarg, chief editor of the 
Law Bureau. The portion dealing with 
registration, marriage and the future of 
children is given in summary below: 


Certain principles of this code—for in- 
stance, those of the marriage law—may 
at first sight not appear socialistic. Espe- 
cially lively criticism has been leveled at 
the institution of registration of mar- 
riages by the civil authorities (the Soviet). 
‘** Registration of marriage, official mar- 
riage—what kind of socialism is that?’’ 
people cried. No registration is necessary. 
Indeed, in a socialist society, to use the 
expression of Kautsky, the legal fettering 
of husband and wife becomes useless. But 
that is the case in a firmly established 





Socialist society, and we live in an age of 
transition. 

The marriage law is not only a means 
of counteracting clerical-religious influ- 
ences upon the people. That law is revo- 
lutionary and socialist. It sweeps away 
all the patriarchal and feudal hindrances 
to marriage, differences of religion, re- 
ligious prohibitions, &c. It establishes 
complete equality between man and 
woman, in so far as this depends upon 
the provisions of the marriage law. It 
does not make the aim of marriage to be 
the birth of children. The family is 
based, not upon marriage, as it was 
formerly, but upon actual parentage. It 
establishes complete freedom of divorce, 
thus refraining from making marriage a 
lifelong institution. In a word, every day 
of the existence of these marriage laws 
is an assault upon the individualist view 
of marriage, ‘‘ the legal fettering of hus- 
band and wife.’’ 

In the province of family law our first 
code rejects all fictions, places in the fore- 
ground the true state of affairs, actual 
parentage; accustoms people to truth-tell- 
ing, frees them from superstitions, not in 
words, but in fact; places all the children 
on an equal footing as regards their 
rights, without distinction of birth, and 
enables them easily to make use of this 
equality. 


The Soviet marriage law requires a 
wife to support an ill or helpless hus- 
band, if she continues to live with him, 
as explicitly as it requires a husband to 


support an invalid wife. 
_— 


MIDDLE CLASS UNION IN FRANCE 


peas closely on the organiza- 
tion of the Middle Class Union in 
Great Britain, whose manifesto was 
noted in the March issue of CURRENT 
HISTORY, a similar union in France was 
announced in Paris on March 10. The 
name chosen for the new body is “ Les 
Compagnons de Il’Intelligence,” and its 
manifesto is signed by a large number 
of eminent men, headed by M. Louis 
Barthou, and including men well known 
in artistic, technical and professional 
fields. The manifesto opens by stating 
that intelligence is in danger because the 
middle classes are threatened by the 
power of money, on the one hand, and by 
the power of numbers on the other. It 
protests against the false doctrine that 
regards manual labor as the generator 
of all wealth, and that denies the vital 
importance of management, technical 
skill and invention. 
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The British Empire’s Knotty Problems 


UNITED KINGDOM 


LTHOUGH by the middle of the 
A month no agreement had been 
reached between the British Gov- 
ernment and the National Union 
of Railway Men, the Coal Miners Fed- 
eration on April 15, by a majority of 
65,135 out®of a total vote of 820,000, 
accepted the Government’s proposal of 
2 shillings increase per diem, when 
they had asked for 3. Thus of the 
two serious national disputes which 
actually threatened the life of the United 
Kingdom the less serious was settled. 
The coal production in the week preced- 
ing the settlement was about what it 
was for the corresponding week of last 
year—4,800,000 tons. The lowest week 
was for July 26, when it sank to 2,- 
537,954. If the demands of the miners 
had been accepted it would have cost 
the nation £45,000,000 more annually. 
The revenue returns for the final 
quarter of the year ended March 31 
maintained buoyancy to the close. For 
the first quarter of the year there was 
an increase of £30,000,000; for the sec- 
ond quarter the expansion was £86,- 
000,000; for the third quarter there was 
a growth of £72,000,000; and for the last 
quarter of the year the expansion was 
no less than £263,000,000, making a total 
increase for the year of £450,000,000, as 
compared with the Chancellor’s original 
estimate of an increase of £312,000,000. 
The position for the year may be briefly 
stated as follows: 


RESULTS FOR 1919-20 


Ordinary revenue ........... £1,339,571,381 

Expenditure chargeable ¥ 
ABAINSE FOVENUS ccccccveces 1,665,772,928 
RIBRINE nes ¢ccdwareveamnaaes £326, 201,547 


First Lord of the Admiralty Long is- 
sued the naval estimates for 1920-21 in 


the form of a White Paper on March 15; 
they totaled £84,372,300, as against 
£157,528,810 and the maximum £334,- 
091,227 in 1919-20 and 1918-19, re- 
spectively. 

On March 26 the War Office an- 
nounced that the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral would be abolished with the passing 
of the Annual Army act. 

On March 19 an official announcement 
was made of the appointment of Thomas 
J. McNamara, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty, to the portfolio of 
Minister of Labor, in succession to Sir 
Robert Stevenson Horne. Sir Robert be- 
came President of the Board of Trade, 
succeeding Sir Albert Stanley. Charles 
A. McCurdy, then Secretary to the Min- 
istry of Food, was appointed Minister of 
Food. Mr. McCurdy succeeded George 
H. Roberts, who resigned as Food Min- 
ister early in February. 

According to speeches made by op- 
posing leaders in the House of Com- 
mons, the future of the Coalition Gov- 
ernment was reposed in the principle of 
co-operation, not of fusion, while the 
new Opposition, led by former Premier 
Asquith, ridiculed co-operation, reas- 
serted that its aim was fusion, and that 
the time had come for the Unionists and 
Liberals to stand or fall on their own 
party programs. In a speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister before the Co- 
alition Liberal members of Parliament 
on March 18, some of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s more striking phrases were: 

A real danger would be that in a con- 
flict between Unionists and Liberals the 
Socialists would snatch a temporary ma- 
jority, and a temporary majority now is 
enough to do the mischief. 

I want to see more co-operation, closer 


co-operation, between all those who have 
a common purpose. Unless you do it the 
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forces of anarchy, the forces of subver- 
sion will inevitably triumph. You cannot 
trust to luck. 

The wild gamble of socialism, if the 
experiment is tried in this country, will 
fail. But the experiment will be harm- 
ful, because commercial wealth and pros- 
perity, once they depart, very rarely 
come back again. So our peril is great. 


CANADA 


It is officially announced that, owing 
to heavy financial commitments and 
pending a decision as to the British Em- 
pire’s naval policy, Canada will not en- 
ter upon the upbuilding of a large naval 
establishment. In the interim she will ac- 
cept from the British Admiralty one light 
cruiser and two destroyers, all of mod- 
ern type, for training purposes. These 
will displace the obsolete Rainbow and 
Niobe, cruisers obtained from Britain 
some time before the war, and formerly 
used for the training of men who wanted 
to enter the naval service. 


So far as is publicly krown it is still 
the intention of the British Government 
to call an empire conference, to be held 
in London this Spring. The constitution- 
al relationships of the empire will be dis- 
cussed, as well as matters relative to 
defense. Unofficially the opinion is ex- 
pressed in well-informed quarters that 
Canada’s future policy respecting naval 
matters will be largely shaped by the in- 
formation presented in the course of the 
discussions. To what extent this policy 
will be affected by the naval expansion 
plans of the United States remains to be 
seen. 

The Government has agreed upon the 
plans for the formation of the Canadian 
Air Force as part of the country’s de- 
fense system. It will be confined for the 
present to an enlistment of 5,000 officers 
and men from the many thousands of 
Canadians who served with the imperial 
air force, a large proportion of whom by 
arrangement with the British author!- 
ties received their training in camps in 
Canada. The permanent personnel will 
be very small. One month's training in 
each year will be given, except in the 
case of those who wish to qualify for su- 
perior commands, and who pass the nec- 
essary preliminaries. Camp Borden, in 


Ontario, where there is a million dollars’ 
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worth of British equipment, has been 
taken over as the first traininy ~round. 
A number of British machines have al- 
ready arrived, and some of the I-est and 
fastest models are on the way for the 
new force. Enlistments, it is announced, 
are coming in at the rate of between 
fifty and sixty per day. 

By-elections in debatable constituencies 
continue to go against the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Angus McDonald, a_labor- 
farmer candidate, was elected for the 
Temiskaming riding, formerly represent- 
ed in the House of Commons by the Hon. 
Frank Cochrane, once Minister of Rail- 
ways, who died recently. The Govern- 
ment candidate was second, and the Lib- 
eral Opposition candidate third. The rid- 
ing includes a number of gold and silver 
mining centres, where the labor element 
is strong. 

The Ontario Legislature is debating 
measures to strengthen the prohibition 
laws. It is expected that it will ask the 
Dominion (Federal) Government to al- 
low the taking of a plebiscite on the 
prevention of the importation into On- 
tario of liquor for private residences 
from Quebec Province or any other place. 
Of itself the Legislature will probably 
pass a law forbidding “ short circuiting,” 
that is, the ordering of liquor in Quebec 
and the supplying of it from distilleries 
and warehouses in Ontario. 

Anticipatory interest in the details of 
the reported amalgamation of the lead- 
ing steel, coal, shipbuilding and steam- 
ship companies of Canada is keen. Re- 
port places the Dominion Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company and the Canada Steamship 
Company in the merger which, it is said, 
is to include concerns in Britain and 
Australia. ‘The Canadian companies 
named, if combined, would make the new 
concern, next to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the largest corporation in Can- 
ada. A gigantic shipbuilding program 
for the Dominion and the supplying of 
steel plates for a much wider market is 
said to be part of the initial plans of 
the company to be formed. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia is gradually changing her 
attitude on economic and labor questions. 





l 
rs 





The United Chambers of Commerce re- 
cently urged that in view of the unsatis- 
factory experience of compulsory arbi- 
tration some means of obtaining more 
satisfactory relations between capital and 
labor be sought, and asked the Govern- 
ment to arrange conferences between em- 
ployers and employes to this end. Com- 
pulsory arbitration has long been re- 
garded as a failure by both. 

Parliament is considering tariff in- 
creases varying from 5 to 20 per cent. 
on more than 500 items. Countries 
agreeing to reciprocity are to have fa- 
vored treatment. To keep a large supply 
of wool for home consumption the ex- 
port of tweeds and other materials has 
been forbidden except under license. 

After a trial of sixty-five years the 
State of Victoria has abolished its com- 
pulsory vaccination laws. In New South 
Wales the population has just reached 
the 2,000,000 mark, according to the Gov- 
ernment statistician. More than half the 
population is in Sydney and other towns. 

The destroyer flotilla presented by 
Great Britain to Australia was expected 
to arrive in Sydney on April 25, Anzac 
Day. The crews will serve in the Austra- 
lian Navy for two years. The British 
Navy, nevertheless, is likely to remain for 
some years to come the bulwark of de- 
fense, in the opinion of Sir Joseph Cook, 
Commonwealth Minister of the Navy. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand is having trouble with 
profiteers. Recently the embargo on the 
export of hides was removed and prices 
advanced from 50 to 100 per cent. above 
those previously fixed by Government. 
In Napier the Headmasters of schools 
advised their pupils to attend barefoot in 
protest against the i..creas:' cost of 
shoes. Dearer bread has cnused the 
Government to set a minimum price of 
7s. 3d. a bushel on wheat. The present 
scarcity is due to the fact that farmers 
have found it more profitable to raise 
sheep and cattle, and there has been a 
steady decrease in wheat acreage for the 
last five years. This season’s acreage 
is estimated at 142,960, avout two-thirds 
of the previous season. 

The British Imperial Government has 
notified New Zealand that it will not re- 
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new its contract, expiring July 1, to take 
over frozen meat and wool. There will 
thus be available about 600,000 bales of 
wool, for a portion of which New 
Zealand producers are seeking a market. 

New Zealand has accepted the man- 
date for German Samoa, which she has 
been administering since 1915, and which 
is to be known as the “Territory of West- 
ern Samoa.” Natives and white resi- 
dents are demanding a plebiscite, saying 
they have suffered from four years of 
misrule and would prefer to be incor- 
porated with American Samoa. 


EGYPT 


The Milner Mission finished its work 
and went home, and, although the report 
of its investigations in Egypt will not be 
published until its appearance in the 
form of a White Paper, the press of 
Egypt has been permitted to outline 
its observations and suggestions for re- 
forms. The official summary reads in 
part: 


The Egypt which the Milner Mission 
adumbrates will have its Sultan as titular 
head of the Government, its Council of 
Ministers and its Chamber, or, rather, 
Chambers, because it is believed that a 
return to the bicameral system, which 
was in vogue till Lord Kitchener’s 
‘“‘reign,’’ is recommended. The upper 
house will consist of members partly 
elected indirectly and partly nominated 
by the Government, the latter not being 
more than 25 per cent. of the whole. The 
lower house will be entirely elected. 

The ‘‘ Parliament’’ will not have con- 
trol over the Ministry, for the Ministers, 
as now, will be appointed by the Sultan, 
nor will it have power to stop existing 
sources of revenue. Additional direct 
taxation, however, must be agreed to by 
the Chambers. 

The powers of the proposed Chambers 
will not be those of a sovereign assembly. 
It would be impossible to make them so. 
But they will have every chance to make 
good. If they have the ability they will 
indubitably control the Ministry. 


Great Britain will control the finances 
and the Suez Canal and maintain a 
naval base at Alexandria. There will be 
a thorough remodeling of the Egyptian 
Government and a sweeping reduction of 
British officials. This is expected to 
satisfy the majority of educated Egyp- 
tians and to go far toward anticipating 
the wishes of the Nationalist Party, 
headed by Zaglul Pasha. Fifty-two of 
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the sixty-six elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly gathered at Zag- 
lul’s house on March i0 and passed a 
resolution declaring the British pro- 
tectorate null and void and proclaiming 
independence. The thanks of the meet- 
ing were cabled to Zaglul Pasha, who 
was in Paris, for advocating their cause 
before the members of the Peace Confer- 
ence. Meantime, General Allenby is 
maintaining order in Egypt through 
martial law, while awaiting the result of 
Lord Milner’s mission. 


TRIPOLI 


LITALIAN] 


Italy has begun preparations for es- 
tablishing a Parliament in her colony of 
Libya, or Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which 
she annexed in 1912 as a result of the 
war with Turkey. The process is slow 
owing to the obstacles which have to be 
overcome in a country that has never 
before enjoyed such privileges. The re- 
call of many of the Italian troops has en- 
couraged natives of the hinterland to 
rebel under the leadership of Radaman 
el Sceteui, a chief who has never recog- 
nized Italian authority. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Parliament met on 
March 18, the Premier, General J. G. 
Smuts, with the help of the Unionists 
and Independents, having a majority of 
four. Parties are thus dividec as a re- 
sult of the elections: Nationalists, 43; 
South Afri.an party (Smuts), 40; 
Unionists, 25; Labor, 21; Independents, 
8, with two vacancies. General Smuts 
announced as among the subjects to be 
discussed the questions of profiteering, 
of securing fair rents, dealing with the 
housing problem, establishing industrial 
councils and regulating wages and con- 
ditions of labor, railway construction, 
irrigation and land settlement. He can 
count on the support of many of the 
labor members. The Nationalists, who 
are the most numerous party, favor 
separation from the “ritish Empire. 
General Christian de Wet, one of their 
leaders, in a speech at Pretoria on March 
31 declared that his party would persist 
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in pleading with Great Britain for inde- 
pendence until she became so tired of 
“Go, form your 


them she would say: 
own Government.” 


INDIA 


Advices from Delhi, dated March 22, 
noted great preparations being made in 
India for the reception of the Prince of 
Wales in May. 


In anticipation of the Hunter report 
on the Punjab riots of April, 1919, which 
is understood to justify the methods used 
by the military in order to suppress 
them, the special commission appointed 
by the Indian National Congress com- 
pleted its report in three volumes and 
published them in Delhi on March 23. 
According to the digest published in The | 
London Times: 


After tracing the course of events and 
describing the policy of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s administration, the Rowlatt 
acts and the Satyagraha agitation, the 
commission states that the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi and the deportation of Dr. 
Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal were respon- 
sible for the first outbreaks, and con- 
demns these acts of the Punjab Govern- 
ment as uncalled for, saying ‘‘ They were 
like matches applied to inflammable ma- 
terial.’’ 

The Central Government is blamed and 
the Viceroy accused of not taking the 
trouble to examine the people’s case, of 
supporting the Punjab Government with- 
out inquiry, and of hastily inde-mnifying 
officials. ‘The commission’s report states 
that Lord Chelmsford has proved himself 
incapable of holding his high office and 
demands his recall. It declares that no 
conspiracy to overthrow the British Gov- 
ernment was proved. It insists that the 
Satyagraha and Rowlatt acts agitation 
were not anti-British, and that the facts 
made public did not justify martial law. 


The ‘‘ Government excesses’’ are con- 
demned, as are equally the. excesses of 
the mob. The Jallianwala Bagh affair 
(Amritsar) is described as ‘‘a calculated 
piece of inhumanity unparalleled in fe- 
rocity.’’ 

The report demands that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, General Dyer, Colonel Frank 
Johnson, Colonel O’Brien and Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith (Deputy Commissioner of 
the Punjab) and two Indians should be 
relieved of their offices under the Crown. 
Finally the repeal of the Rowlatt acts and 
the punishment of certain minor Indian 
officials are demanded. 





Constitutional Crisis in Denmark 
Fall of the Zahle Cabinet 


ENMARK was on the verge of an 
anti-monarchical revolution. The 
plebiscite held in February in the 
first Slesvig zone produced, as a fore- 
gone conclusion, a large majority for 
union with Denmark; but the plebiscite 
held in March in the second zone pro- 


FORMER PRIME MINISTER ZAHLE 
Whom King Christian was forced to dismiss 
by the labor parties’ general strike 
(© Underwood & Underwood) 


duced an even larger majority in favor 


of German nationality. It was then 
charged that the Zahle Government, 
while remaining passive during the first 
plebiscite, had actually connived at pro- 
ducing the German majority in the sec- 
ond. One astonishing result of the vote 
in the second zone was that the im- 
portant commercial City of Flensburg, 
which all through the Prussian adminis- 
tration of fifty-four years was supposed 
to have preserved its Danish character, 
registered an overwhelming German vote. 


Beginning the last week in March 
there then ensued a series of events which 
produced two Ministries, brought the 
labor forces in open conflict with the 
Socialist, produced a general strike, and 


at one time threatened the supplanting 
of the monarchy by a republic. 


For seven years the causes of conflict 
had remained dormant; it only needed 
the plebiscite of the second zone to 
bring them into activity. From the first 
the Government, dominated by the Radi- 
eal, C. T. Zahle, since 1913, had been 
openly opposed to bringing any popula- 
tions into the realm which were not en- 
tirely Danish. For this reason it de- 
clined to entertain the idea of a plebi- 
scite in the third, or Southern, zone, and 
so expressed itself to the Peace Confer- 
ence. It feared an addition to the Con- 
servative and reactionary political forces 
of the kingdom, which might undo the 
results of the movement to deprive the 
King of many of his prerogatives em- 
bodied in the Constitution of 1849. 
Some of these had been taken away by 
amendments adopted in 1855, 1863 and 
1866; but the most drastic came in 1914, 
when the Zahle Government, then scarce- 
ly a year in office, succeeded in bringing 
about suffrage reform, an extension of 
membership in the Folkething, or lower 
house, and a reorganization of the 
Landsthing, or upper house, which pro- 
duced in both houses a large Radical 
and Socialist membership. 


Throughout the -war, while King 
Christian X. and a majority of the Danes 
were enthusiastically anti-German, the 
Government of Premier Zahle and Par- 
liament remained neutral, with strong 
German sympathies. Since the armistice, 
however, the Zahle attitude toward Sles- 
vig had caused it to lose its great ma- 
jority, until, after the vote in the second 
zone, it could only summon a plurality 
of four in the lower house. The King 
and the Conservatives by these deflec- 
tions measurably augmented their 
strength on patriotic and pan-Danish 
lines. 

On March 27 the King demanded the 
resignation of the Government, on the 
ground of its “unpatriotic” attitude, 
and called the Liberal leader, M. Neer- 
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gaard, to form a new Cabinet. There- 
upon a Socialist delegation waited upon 
the King and demanded the reinstate- 
ment of the Zahle Government, while 
progressive party leaders in a manifesto 
declared that the alternative was the 
proclamation of a republic. The King 
flatly refused to reinstate the Zahle 
Government, and, as M. Neergaard could 
not command a majority, he appealed to 
M. Liebe, a Supreme Court official, who 
was not a member of Parliament, to 


form a non-political Cabinet whose chief — 


function should be the issuing of writs 
for the elections to the Folkething and 
directing affairs until the _ elections 
should have taken place. M. Liebe 
finally got together with the King’s 


mandate the following slate: 
Otto Liebe.. 

Premier and Minister of Justice 
Commander Konow..Minister of Defense 
De Grevenkop-Castenskiold.. 

Foreign Affairs 


Professor Rovsing Education 


State Councilor Monberg 

M. Oxholm 

M. Hjerl-Hansen 

The Rev. 

M. Svenson 

The action of King Christian was se- 
verely censured in the Socialist and Rad- 
ical press. It was called “ Unconstitu- 
tional ” and “Christian X.’s Coup d Etat,” 
and the Kapp coup in Berlin was used 
against it. In the towns opinion was 
about evenly divided. In the country dis- 
tricts there were enthusiastic demon- 
strations in favor of the King. His reply 
to his critics was that as the lead- 
ers of Parliament had shown that the 
Zahle Ministry no longer possessed 
a majority, he had been obliged to dis- 
solve it and await the results of the 
elections; meanwhile he had appointed a 
non-political Government to keep the ma- 
chinery going. 

On March 31 the (Socialist) Trade 
Union Congress declared a general strike 
—the water, gas and electric services 
only being excepted—to take effect April 
6. All parties except the radical Social- 
ists issued proclamations to the voters 
urging them to stand loyally by the King 
and the new Cabinet. The radical Social- 
ists, however, issued a proclamation, al- 
leging that a coup was being planned for 
the annexation of Flensburg. 


Against the impending strike danger 
all the troops in Copenhagen were served 
with ball cartridges on April 1, and the 
Cabinet issued a call for all the enlisted 
men not then in service, to have them 
ready for the occupation of the Flens- 
burg zone; these men were to assemble 


JOSEPH CLARK GREW 
Newly appointed United States Minister to 
Denmark 


(© Harris & Ewing) 


on April 6, when the strike was to cul- 
minate. All classes of the population 
began to hoard food, petroleum, candy 
and water. The police kept the situation 
well in hand. 

On April 2 Premier Liebe summoned 
the Folkething to assemble on April 14 
for dissolution on April 21, and an- 
nounced that elections would be held on 
April 28. On April 2, also, delegates 
from Flensburg appeared before the 
Liebe Government in Copenhagen and 
the International Commission at Paris 
demanding that the city should not be 
“handed over to the Prussians.” Labor 
manifestos from the same place were 
addressed to the Socialist leaders in Den- 
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mark declaring that the threatened strike 
should not be employed “to restore 
Flensburg to Germany.” 

Nevertheless, the general strike, op- 
posed by local labor groups, was declared 
and proceeded, gaining much moral sup- 
port from the similar means which had 
been used.to paralyze the Kapp coup in 
Berlin. On the night of April 3-4 the 
King held negotiations with the Parlia- 
mentary leaders, with the result that the 
general strike was called off, the Liebe 
Government resigned, and M. Friis, for- 
mer Director of the Ministry of Justice, 
accepted the Premiership and assembled 
the following Cabinet, the members of 
which were said to be opposed to the 
King’s action in dissolving the Zahle 
Government: 


M. Friis—Premier and Minister of Defense 
Oscar Scavenius 


Jensen 
Pedersen 

. Riishansen 
. Ammentorp 


M 
H 
M 
M. 
M. 
M 
M 
M 
M 


By the settlement arrived at an am- 
nesty was granted political offenders 
(many arrests had been made and some 
property destroyed during the strike), 
electoral reforms were promised and the 
date of the general election brought for- 
ward to April 22. 

In both Sweden and Norway, as well 
as in Denmark, the view generally ex- 
pressed in the moderate Conservative and 
Liberal newspapers was that King Chris- 
tian X.’s action could not be regarded as 
a personal coup d’état, and that any- 
thing of the sort would have been en- 
tirely inconsistent with his past record. 
He made use of the right conferred on 
him by the Constitution, it was said, in 
order to ascertain the wishes of the 
Danish people, whom M. Zahle refused 
to consult. At the same time the view 
was taken, particularly in Sweden, that 
the King made a tactical error in dis- 
missing the Ministry by extra-Parlia- 
mentary means when, in view of the 
state of the parties in the Folkething, its 
days were clearly numbered, and by dis- 
missing it without having in readiness 
a regular political Ministry to succeed it. 


Events in France, Italy and Spain 


Heavy Tax on French Bachelors 


FRANCE 


LTHOUGH officially denied at the 
White House, M. André Tardieu’s 
story, printed in Il’Illustration of 

March 27, telling how M. Clemenceau 
succeeded in securing the insertion in 
the Versailles Treaty of an: additional 
protective clause for the purpose of re- 
inforcing the existing stipulations pro- 
viding for an allied occupation of cer- 
tain parts of the Rhineland for a period 
of fifteen years, may have a certain 
bearing on the Anglo-French dispute over 
the French initiative of April. M. Tar- 
dieu writes: 

On April 28, 1919, in a private interview 
M. Clemenceau asked Mr. Wilson the fol- 
lowing question: ‘‘ The treaty as it stands 
is satisfactory to me from the point of 


view of guarantees, but neither you nor 
I can command the future. You have a 


Senate, but I have a Parliament to reckon 
with. Neither of us can be sure what they 
will do in ten years’ time or even to- 
morrow. If, for instance, the _ special 
treaties with England and America are 
not ratified, what will be the situation 
of France? What other guarantee shall 
we be able to put in place of them?” 

President Wilson replied: ‘‘ What you 
say is perfectly right, but it brings up a 
very difficult problem. Let us see if we 
can find a means to solve it.’’ 

On April 29 the President and M. Clem- 
enceau, in accord with Mr. Lloyd George, 
drew up the final text of a clause which 
they believed met the difficulty. This was 
the clause which forms the last para- 
graph of Article 429 of the treaty. Those 
who read this paragraph will compre- 
hend its importance. 


The paragraph in Article 429, referred 
to by M. Tardieu, reads: 


If at that date the guarantees against 
unprovoked aggression by Germany are 
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not considered sufficient by the allied and 
associated Governments, the evacuation 
of the occupying troops may be delayed 
to the extent regarded as necessary for 
the purpose of obtaining the required 
guarantees. 

The bachelor tax, which has formed 
the subject of so much humor, made its 
first stage on its way to becoming a 
grim and accomplished fact when the 
Finance Commission of the Chamber 
uanimously recommended that all unmar- 
ried persons of both sexes who are sub- 
ject to the income tax shall pay an ex- 
tra 10 per cent. in this kind of taxation. 
As a matter of fact, male bachelors are 
already indirectly taxed, as present laws 
make certain rebates in favor of fathers 
of families. The commission also fixed 
the percentage of tax payable by various 
categories of incomes. 

The peace loan closed on March 21, 
and on April 12 the result was an- 
nounced — the total, 15,730,000,000 
francs, of which 6,800,000,000 was in 
new money. 

According to the Journal Officiel of 
April 4, French production, despite the 
difficulties of manufacturing, had so far 
increased as nearly to triple the exports 
in the last twelve months. The Petit 
Parisien quoted one of the chief cus- 
toms officials as stating that the in- 
crease in imports of raw materials dur- 
ing the first two months of 1920 was 
equivalent to the increase in exports of 
manufactured goods. 

The customs official pointed out that 
within a year France’s exports had been 
nearly tripled, and tha' the figures for 
the first two months of this year 
amounted to almost two-thirds of the 
equivalent figures for pre-war exports. 

There were repercussions in Alsace 
and Lorraine of the German general 
strike which was used to put down the 
Kapp military revolt. A general strike 
was called at Strasbourg on March 22, 
and the next day railway employes were 
ordered out throughout the two prov- 
inces. The obvious connection between 
the movements and the German general 
strike, however, caused the French Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor to intervene 
and stop them. 

On March 22 the Minister of War 
signed a decree making football obliga- 


tory in the French Army and placing 
the game on the same basis as field ex- 
ercises and ordinary drill as part of the 
usual training of a soldier. Each regi- 
mental section will in future possess its 
own football club, and matches between 
companies, battalions, regiment-, divi- 
sions and army corps will be organized 
systematically. American outfitters in 
football goods are being sought. 


On April 15 the trial of former Pre- 
mier Caillaux before the Senatorial High 
Court was drawing near its close without 
any new, sensational evidence. In the 
session of April 14 M. Lescouve, in his 
address for the prosecution, uttered 
what is considered a mild indictment 
when he said: 


It is possible that M. Caillaux may have 
had in view only the interests of France, 
but what was permissible before the war 
became a crime after the opening of 
hostilities. 


ITALY 


The reorganized Government of Pre- 
mier Nitti, the roster of which was 
printed in these columns last month, 
needs a word or two concerning cer- 
tain new departures and new members, 
both famous and unknown; Signor Bono- 
mi, who holds the portfolio of War, has 
a post usually assigned to a solider. 
Admiral Sechi, who remains at the Min- 
istry of Marine, will resign his commis- 
sion in the navy. Signor Bonomi is a 
follower of Signor Bissolati. Two of 
the new Ministers are Radicals and two 
are Liberals from the Right. Signor 
Falcioni is a most prominent Giolittian, 
and his nomination implies Signor Gio- 
litti’s support. Signor Luzzatti is the 
most eminent of the new Ministers. 
Premi*r in 1910, he is Italy’s leading 
financier. He was Minister of the Treas- 
ury in 1891, in 1903, and 1906, and of 
Agriculture in 1909. He has negotiated 
twenty-eight commercial treaties and has 
had fifty-five years of public life. He 
is enthusiastically Anglophile and a 
strong fried of Armenia. The only new- 
comer is Signor Torre. 


The Catholic, or Popular, Party, which, 
at the eleventh hour, decided not to be 
represented in the Government, held a 
congress at Naples in the first week of 
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April to define its policy. Two factions 
came into evidence: One, headed by the 
veteran Catholic leader, Signor Meda, 
stood for social order in collaboration 
with the Nitti Government, directly or 
indirectly; the other, led by Signor Mi- 
glioli, formerly head of the Christian 
Socialists, presented a program to divide 
the land among the peasants, ally them- 
selves with the Socialists and re-estab- 
lish relations with Russia. 


There were tumultuous sittings of the 
Chamber in March, with little practical 
legislation being accomplished, but with 
almost daily expectation that the Gov- 
ernment would be voted out. Early in 
the morning of March 31, after a sitting 
of ten hours, Signor Nitti obtained a 
majority of fifty-five on a direct vote 
of confidence, or more than double his 
majority on the last occasion; 445 out of 
508 Duputies were present and voted. 
All the Catholics, including the Social- 
istic Catholic, Signor Miglioli, voted for 
the Government, while the minority was 
composed of official Socialists, Republi- 
can Combatants, and the Right. The 
Chamber then adjourned until April 20. 
The final debate showed a growing de- 
sire to settle the questions of the peace 
treaties, which come up for revision on 
an economic basis. Signor Trevas, the 
Socialist leader, in an attack on England, 
said that, while Great Britain was still 
extending her empire, factories were 
shutting down for lack of raw materials 
—all Italy wanted of Turkey was raw 
materials. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Although Spanish industries per se 
continued to be afflicted on opposite 
sides by the lockouts instituted by the 
Federation of Employers and the strikes 
of the syndicalists, a large number of 
foreign companies were registered in the 
industrial districts—some American, 
some British, French, Belgian, and some 
German—all seeking shelter of Spanish 
registration to avoid the heavy taxation 
levied on foreign enterprises. The 
American firms were mostly banks and 
insurance companies. 


In the Cortes the interminable debate 
on the budget alternated with the inter- 


minable debate concerning the steps the 
Government was taking against the 
coercive measures adopted by the em- 
ployers and the syndicalists. 


In the third week in March nearly all 
the papers dedicated at least one article 
to what Senor Dato had described in 
the Cortes as the “coming great his- 
torical crisis.” Luis Araquistain’s 
article was entitled “ Revolutionary 
Symptomatology,” and he wrote: 

Each day the situation becomes more 
acute. There is no more solidarity and 
discipline. The owners prefer the ruin 
of industry, which is their ruin and that 
of the nation, to meeting the demands of 
the workmen. The workers on their side 
prefer to sacrifice their life to hunger, 
a life that is theirs but also of society, 
rather than submit. * * * The historical 
parties have entirely lost their solidarity 
and discipline. * * * There are now 
nearly as many monarchist parties as in- 
dividuals, ready to sacrifice the monarchy 
to their quarrels, to personal vanity, or 
to a pathological greed of power. 


The Heraldo de Madrid declared: 


Spain is at a turning point in her 
destinies, which may lead to further 
greatness or to an irremediable catas- 
trophe. A few more months of present- 
day politics, destitute of ideals, and the 
future of Spain will take the path of 
anguish and tragedy. 


In Portugal the new Government, with 
Senhor Silva as Prime Minister, formed 
on March 6, had hardly begun to func- 
tion before Senhor Alvaro de Castro 
was asked to form another. He, too, 
withdrew, and then a week later Colonel 
Antonio Maria Baptista, having been 
promised the support of the majority of 


Parliament, presented a third slate: 
Colonel Antonio Maria Baptista, 


Premier and Interior 


Dr. JOmePamIes: PREG is 6 6o5. 6d ce cides Justice 
Major Watevacd ASUSS. 6.2 .cccciciccce War 
Commandant Judice Biker......... Marine 
Malo Pita: EAQeGs o66< ces cesscccs Finance 
Dr. Xavier da Silva...... Foreign Affairs 
Colonel Utra Machado........... Colonies 
Senhor Lucio de Azevedo....... Commerce 
Senhor Bartholomeu Severino...... Labor 
Dr: dead Ricardo: .cccicccsccs Agriculture 
Dr. VWaseo Berges... ..cccccesss Instruction 


Throughout the protracted crisis, and 
in spite of the numerous strikes that 
were demoralizing trade and industry, 
public order was maintained without the 
intervention of force, all parties ap- 
parently working hard on the give-and- 
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take principle to restore normal business. 
In many cases the strikers returned to 
work on the promise that a co-operative 
system would be introduced by their 
employers. The new Government will 
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chiefly concern itself with the strikes 
of public servants. On March 28 it gave 
the striking postal and telegraph em- 
ployes 48 hours in which to return to 
duty or be discharged. 


States of the Balkan Peninsula 
Albania Recognized by Italy 


ALBANIA 


E recognition by the Italian Gov- 

ernment of the autonomous Gov- 

ernment of Albania on April 7 is 
believed to be the Italian initiative to- 
ward a solution of the Adriatic problem. 
It is a step more nearly in accord with 
the Anglo-Franco-American memoran- 
dum of Dec. 9, 1919, than with the 
Anglo-Franco-Italian note of a month 
later, to which President Wilson objected. 
By the memorandum the southern part 
of Albania or Northern Epirus was to 
be divided between Greece and Serbia, 
while the note recognized Serbian rights 
in the north as far south as the Drin. The 
Italian announcement also followed a re- 
port received in Washington on March 
20 to the effect that conversations in 
Paris between Foreign Minister Trum- 
bitch of Jugoslavia and M. Konitsa of 
Albania had resulted in a protocol for 
the Serbo-Albanian frontier. Meanwhile 
C. A. Chekrezi, the Albanian representa- 
tive at Washington, had this to say in 
regard to the situation: 

Following the circulation of the reports 
that, in the allied project which was 
protested against by President Wilson, 
for the settlement of the Adriatic prob- 
lem, it is provided that the outlying 
northern and southern provinces of the 
Albanian State should go to Serbia and 
Greece, respectively, and the remnants 
would be placed under an Italian man- 
date, an overwhelming wave of violent 
indignation swept the Albanians. 

On the 28th of January last the National 
Assembly was hastily summoned, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to have it 
sit at Durazzo, the provisional capital, 
its members assembled at Dushnja, some 
thirty miles south of Durazzo. The As- 
sembly voted unanimously a _ resolution 
calling the Albanian people to resist to 
the last man every attempt against the 
independence and territorial integrity of 


their country and to oppose any kind of 
foreign interference. 


BULGARIA 


_ Encouraged by the note of President 
Wilson to the Supreme Council, made 
public in America on March 30, in which 
the writer made a plea for Eastern 
Thrace in favor of Bulgaria, the press of 
Sofia was of the opinion that the Turkish 
treaty of peace had some unpleasant sur- 
prises in store for the Greeks. The Echo 
of Bulgaria of March 23 had a typical 
article headed, ‘‘ Hellenic Madness.” 

After the defeat of the strikes and the 
successful criminal proceedings against 
the leaders of the short-lived Soviets, at- 
tempts were made to unite the two Social- 
ist parties, with a view to establishing 
an economic union throughout the penin- 
sula, with the possible adhesion of the 
Italian Socialists. On .the other hand, 
Bishop Platon, formerly of Odessa, re- 
ceived a commission from King Boris to 
work for an alliance between Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia and Greece in order to insure 
the mutual safety of these countries 
against the Communists. On March 21 
tle Bishop was in Bucharest on the first 
stage of his mission. 

With a greatly depleted electorate Bul- 
garia held its first post-bellum general 
election on March 28, with the following 
result in general terms: 


COMMGBING . hoisicceitc ci pewete eee. 48 seats 
IRONNON: anc00 00 xe ken anes cocvcece 20 seats 
Agrarians 113 seats 


The latter, of course, represent the ab- 
solute vote on which the Premier, M. 
Stambouliisky, can depend. 


GREECE 


Clisthenes Philaretos of the Ministry 
of National Economy at Athens issued 
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a brochure on March 14 dealing with 
the mining and industrial opportunities 
and needs in Greece. None of the mines 
or industries, he stated, was producing 
10 per cent. of its capacity. This was 
due to lack of exploitation and the needs 
of modern methods and machinery, parti- 
cularly the latter in the utilization of the 
water power. Only about 12 per cent. 
of the total area of Greece, he said, was 
cultivated, when the percentage should 
be 40. Some of his observations and 
suggestions are: 


There exists in Greece proper, 6 or 7 
miles from the coast, a body of iron ore 
containing no less than fifty million tons 
of good quality ore, and as much more 
of iron ore is found in the neighboring 
islands. Some of these iron ores contain 
chrome, manganese and nickel. Coal for 
the reducing of this iron into pig and 
even refining it into steel can be pro- 
cured from undeveloped coal mines situ- 
ated near the coast of Asia Minor and 
at a distance of about 500 miles by 
water from the above-mentioned iron ore 
deposits. 

There is a large amount of lignite of 
good quality found in Greece and its 
islands, but few of these mines are being 
worked. The main company producing 
lignite in fairly large quantity, say 300 
tons a day, is the mine of Kymi, while 
smaller mines to the number of 30 give 
a yearly production of 120,000 tons. ‘7 .is 
production could be increased consider- 
ably. The present yearly demand of co- 
is about 1,000,000 tons. 

The mountainous districts of Greece 
with its rivers, lakes and falls offer a 
great field for the development of hydro- 
electric power. Studies of several of 
these power propositions have been under- 
taken by the Hellenic Government. Thus 
far the amount of power calculated from 
steam measurements would give a total 
of 150,000 horse power. The Government 
is open to any reasonable offer made by 
foreign capital, which capital will be as- 
sisted in forming one or several electric 
light and power companies by local banks 
and others. 


RUMANIA 


The Cabinet which was forming on 
March 15 under General Fofoza Averesco, 
who had succeeded Alexander Vaida- 
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Voéved, was completed a few days later . 
with a rather distinguished list, particu- 
larly in regard to the portfolios of For- 
eign Affairs, Finance and War, held re- 
spectively by Duiliu Zamfiresco, M. Ar- 
getoyano and General Rasccano. The 
first is a well-known author of dramas 
and a diplomat of experience. The sec- 
ond, a youthful and ardent politician, 
has been described as the “ Rumanian 
Roosevelt.” The third was associated 
with the Premier in the war, and later 
with him formed the People’s League. 


It was officially reported in Bucharest 
on March 17 that the Government had 
come to agreement with the Russian 
Soviet army leaders through a protocol 
drawn up by General Marderescu cover- 
ing the following points: 

1. Rumania demands the withdrawal of 


the Soviet troops from the neighborhood 
of the Rumanian frontier. 


2. Unconditional recognition of the an- 
nexation of Bessarabia to Rumania; and 
the inviolability of Rumanian territory. 


38. Cessation of all Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in Rumania from outside the Ru- 
manian border, that is, from Soviet Rus- 
sia. 


4. Soviet Russia must bind herself not 
to give support to the Bolsheviki in Ru- 
ania. 


5. Immediate liberation of all the Ru- 
manian war prisoners still in Russia. 


6. Conclusion of a commercial treaty, 
with a_ reciprocal, most-favored-nation 
clause as regards customs duties. 

The Moscow Government appointed 
MM. Krassin and Winarski to go to Ru- 
mania and negotiate a treaty. The Ru- 
manian Government selected Dorna Vat- 
ra, Bukowina, as the place of meeting. 
On April 1 the Rumanian Army, ac- 
cording to plans devised by General Aver- 
esco, began to be demobilized and placed 
on a semi-peace footing, thus saving $30,- 
000,000 a month. There is to be a peace 
army of 30,000 men, and a national po- 
lice of as many more for the newly ac- 
quired provinces, which double the na- 
tion’s population as well as its territory. 








New Government in Hungary 


Distress in Austria 


HUNGARY 


DMIRAL NICHOLAS HORTHY, 

the new Lord Protector and Re- 

gent of Hungary, is a man of 
about 45 years, whose sympathies, po- 
litically, are supposed to be strongly on 
the side of the Hapsburgs. He is not a 
member of the higher aristocracy, like 
most of the officers of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Navy, but is of the small land- 
owner class. 

As a naval officer Admiral Horthy 
achieved a brilliant record. When war 
broke out he was Captain of a battleship, 
but it was as commander of the fast 
cruiser Novar that he established his 
name as a daring officer and adventur- 
ous seaman. His principal achievement 
was in leading the small squadron which 
broke through the Allies’ lines at the 
Straits of Otranto. He sank several 
small allied ships, and brought his own 
squadron safely into port, though he 
was wounded in the action. For these 
services he was promoted to Admiral, 
and became a popular hero. 

After the war Admiral Horthy retired 
to his farm, but when the Rumanians 
left the country he raised an army to 
keep order, to which stable elements 
among the Hungarians rallied. Until 
then he had never entered politics. He 
insisted that the Parliament should give 
him certain powers, and that the party 
leaders should attach their signatures to 
this agreement in writing. The draft 


specified the many important powers he . 


would gain. Only when duly signed did 
the Admiral consent to take the oath of 
Lord Protector and Regent. 

With reference to the numerous re- 
ports from Hungary of White terrorism 
and wholesale executions of persons ob- 
noxious to the Government, Mr. Lloyd 
George stated in the House of Commons, 
on March 12, that “ the Government had 
received a long and detailed report from 
his Majesty’s High Commissioner at 
Budapest, which indicated that the va- 
rious reports which continued to be re- 
ceived in this country were much ex- 


aggerated, and that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment was, on the whole, maintaining 
order well, and was in no way indulging 
in political persecutions.” He proposed 
shortly to communicate the report to the 
House, and was confident they would 
agree that his Majesty’s Government 
would not be justified in interfering in 
what, after all, was a question of in- 
ternal Hungarian politics. 

A new Hungarian Cabinet was formed 
on March 14 under the Premiership of M. 
Simonyi-Semadam. Admiral Horthy and 
M. Huszar had brought about the unity 
of the Christian National Union and the 
Agrarian parties. M. Huszar retired, 
but the bulk of the Cabinet remained, and 
the jettisoning of ex-Premier Friedrich 
promised to promote internal harmony. 
The appointment of Count Paul Teleki to 
the Foreign Office was regarded as a 
great improvement. Among the princi- 
pal points of the compromise were the 
signature of the Peace Treaty, land re- 
form, reform of the Constitution, and 
the solution of the Jewish question. The 
new Cabinet is as follows: 


M. Simonyi-Semadam, Premier and Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 

Count Paul Teleki, Foreign. 

General Soos, War. 

M. Julius Rubinek, Agriculture. 

M. Stephan Haller, Public Worship. 

Baron Friedrich Koranyi, Finance. 

M. Alexander Kulin, Justice. 

M. Stephanszabo Nagynyi, Food. 

M. Sokoropatka, Small Farmers. 

M. August Benard, Public Welfare. 

M. Jacob Bleyer, National Minorities. 


Early in April the former War Minis- 
ter, Stephen Friedrich, was indicted be- 
fore a military court of honor for com- 
plicity in the assassination of Count 
Tisza, war Premier of Hungary and one 
of the leading statesmen of the Central 
Powers. His trial is expected to reveal 
a daring plot involving the restoration 
of King Charles IV. to the throne of 
Hungary. Meanwhile a highly esteemed 
Hungarian journalist, Paul Keri, is in 
prison under a ten-year sentence for the 
crime in question. 


On March 29 the Conference of Am- 
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bassadors at Paris continued considera- 
tion of the response to be sent to the 
Hungarian plenipotentiaries concerning 
questions which had arisen with regard 
to the peace terms submitted to Hun- 
gary. 

The Hungarian peace delegates at 
Paris declared on April 10 that they 
would refuse to sign any treaty which did 
not provide for plebiscites in the terri- 
tories detached from their country by the 
Treaty of Neuilly. They asserted that 
no party existed in Hungary, and none 
could be formed, that could hold power 
after accepting the proposed amputa- 
tions, and that the Peace Conference 
could enforce such a treaty only by 
power of arms. 


AUSTRIA 


In Austria the economic conditions 
during March and the first two weeks 
of April underwent no improvement. The 
return of Baron Koranyi, Minister of 
Finance, from Paris empty-handed, ex- 
cept for some small food credits, added 
to the general feeling of dejection. 
Manufacturers declared that these small 
food loans, in view of the imminent ex- 
hauston of supplies, were futile, and pre- 
dicted the complete economic breakdown 
of the country if large quantities of coal 
and raw materials were not speedily ob- 
tained. Coal contracted for in Czecho- 
slovakia had not been delivered, while 
the country’s main source of coal supply, 
Upper Silesia, had been temporarily cut 
vff pending the plebiscites to be taken in 
this region. Meanwhile Austrian in- 
dustries lay idle. 


Regarding the food question, reports 
received at the American Red Cross 
headquarters on April 11 indicated that 
school children in Vienna were so weak- 
ened by insufficient nourishment that 
they were rapidly falling victim to the 
epidemics that were constantly ravaging 
the city and the surrounding country. 
Of 187,000 children ranging from 6 to 14 
years of age only 7,000 were found to be 
sufficiently nourished. Though the high 
mortality among these underfed children 
was the most alarming feature of the 
situation, the condition of the adult pop- 
ulation was stated to be extremely seri- 
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ous, acute suffering prevailing among 
the 600,000 or more of the poorer 
classes, and also among the middle class. 
More than 25,000 persons were being 
cared for at the public hospitals. 
Temporary relief had been afforded 
over Easter, according to this same re- 
port, by the arrival in Vienna of ninety- 
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three carloads of food, drugs and cloth- 
ing on April 1. These supplies were im- 
mediately distributed to the sick and 
destitute. An Easter message of thanks 
was sent to the American people by 
President Seitz, who stated that these 
supplies had enabled the Government “ to 
make Easter a veritable feast of joy for 
many poor families.” 





CHILDREN AT ONE OF THE HOOVER FEEDING STATIONS IN VIENNA 





Soviet Russia Seeking Peace 


Desire for Commercial Relations 


[PERIop ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


OVIET Russia’s policy of fighting its 

enemies vigorously with one hand 

and offering peace with the other 
underwent no change in March and 
April. The remnants of the army of 
Denikin, disheartened and demoralized 
by a series of uninterrupted defeats, 
were driven successively from Novoros- 
sisk and Ekaterinodar, in the Cossack 
Kuban region, and 31,000 prisoners were 
taken by the victorious Reds. A desper- 
ate exodus of the Denikin forces began 
from Theodosia, on the southeast coast 
of the Crimea, following the general 
principle of “sauve qui peut,” British 
and other allied warships standing by to 
take off the survivors. 


Denikin himself gave up the hopeless 
struggle and ieft for Constantinople, 
where he arrived with his chief aid, 
Colonel Romanovsky, on April 6. In the 
Russian Embassy, soon after arrival, 
Colonel Romanovsky was assassinated by 
persons unknown, and Denikin was taken 
on board a British warship, which left 
for Malta on April 8. It was estimated 
at this time that there were over 50,000 
Russian refugees in Constantinople, al- 





ready overcrowded and suffering for 
lack of food; and General Agapiev, the 
commander of the South Russian forces 
in Constantinople, was planning a gen- 
eral deportation of all officers and men 
of military age back to the Crimea. 


Meanwhile the Bolshevist Government 
continued its efforts to secure a re- 
opening of trade with the allied nations, 
and conversations were initiated at 
Copenhagen to arrange for the dispatch 
to London of a Soviet delegation to be 
headed by Krassin and ostensibly to 
speak for the Co-operative Societies of 
Soviet Russia in the anticipated discus- 
sions. The Copenhagen parleys, how- 
ever, were suddenly broken off on April 
11. Various reasons for this rupture 
were assigned, one explanation being 
that Krassin had refused to go to Lon- 
don without Litvinov, whom England had 
barred on the ground that she had al- 
ready expelled him for undersirable Bol- 
shevist activities. A French charge that 
the break was a result of an alleged Bol- 
shevist repudiation of the Russian debt 
was denied by Krassin himself at Stock- 
holm on April 15. The French further 
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charged political activities on the part of 
the Soviet delegates, and pointed to the 
following order issued shortly before in 
Moscow: 

With a view to preventing the over- 
lapping of the work of the co-operatives 
with Soviet organizations, the local Co- 
operative Societies will be gradually abol- 
ished and their functions transferred to 
the corresponding central and _ local 
Soviet organizations, the Commissariats 
of Food, Agriculture and Education, 
which are parallel and competing bodies. 


This order, declared the French dele- 
gates, proved that all further talk of 
dealing with the Co-operative Societies 
was useless. 

After protracted negotiations, agree- 
ment on the question of an exchange of 
prisoners was reached by M. Litvinov 
and Mr. O’Grady, the British represen- 
tative in Copenhagen, on Feb. 11. By its 
terms the Moscow Government set all its 
British prisoners free and provided rail- 
way transportation and food supplies for 
their return. Rejoicing at their libera- 
tion after months of captivity, they left 
Moscow on March 8. 

The last American contingents left Si- 
beria on April 1. The spread of Bolshe- 
vism in Siberia became such a menace to 
Japan that she abandoned her provi- 
sional intention of withdrawing her 
troops. After the departure of the Amer- 
ican forces, according to the Japanese of- 
ficial statement, the hostility of the Rus- 
sians in and around Vladivostok became 
pronounced, and a series of attacks be- 
gan on the Japanese troops at Nikolsk 
and elsewhere. To secure its military 
base against the Bolshevist wave and 
to insure the immediate safety of its 
forces, the Japanese military adminis- 
tration seized the City of Vladivostok on 
April 5 after eight hours’ heavy fighting 
in different parts of the city, including 
the Korean quarter; the Russian leaders 
in control of the Government were ar- 
rested. The occupation, which was sup- 
ported by heavy artillery and machine 
guns, whose fire was directed by search- 
lights from the Japanese battleship in 
the bay, began with a surprise attack at 
1 o’clock in the morning. By daylight 
the city was quiet, with Japanese patrols 
preserving strict order. 
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General Semenov, the Cossack leader 
in Transbaikal, had regained his lost 
prestige by instituting reforms, and 
was again co-operating with the Japa- 
nese. The latter had captured the entire 
line of the Ussuri Railroad by April 10. 
The Chinese, encouraged by Bolshevist 
promises, were asserting their claims to 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in opposition to the administration of 
General Horvath. 


In Soviet Russia the economic situa- 
tion underwent little improvement, de- 
spite Trotzky’s new system of labor 
armies, employed mainly in railroad con- 
struction and repair in Russia and Si- 
beria, and the Soviet decree of compul- 
sory labor for all male citizens between 
the ages of 16 and 50, and for all female 
citizens between 16 and 45. In his decree 
of Feb. 27, addressed to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, Trotzky 
had declared that compulsory labor was 
an essential part of Communist Govern- 
ment, and that free labor was possible 
only under a capitalistic form of govern- 
ment. In this belief, any refusal to work 
was punished by internment, and a new 
system of “ work-books ” was organized, 
enforced by a Communist Disciplinary 
Committee, by which every worker was 
required to give proof that he was con- 
tributing his full measure of labor. 

Reports of expert economists, pre- 
sented in Warsaw, stated that the food 
situation in Soviet Russia was bad, and 
that the Government, contrary to its as- 
sertions, had no stocks of wheat and flax 
for export, that no mills were running, 
and that the transportation system, both 
by rail and water, was so badly demoral- 
ized that it was only 2 or 3 per cent. 
efficient. There were only 300 servicea- 
ble locomotives in the country. The rail- 
way system was admitted by Krassin, 
in Stockholm on April 4, to be very un- 
satisfactory, and Soviet Russia’s need of 
rolling stock and other railway equip- 
ment emphasized. L. C. A. K. Martens, 
the Bolshevist “ Ambassador” to the 
United States, declared at this time that 
he was placing orders for 2,000 locomo- 
tives in the United States. 








Poland’s War With Soviet Russia 


Poles, Victorious on Russian Front, Lay Down Strong Terms of Peace 
to. Lenin and Trotzky 


[PERIOD ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


MBOLDENED by its military suc- 
cesses against the Soviet forces 
early in March, and by further vic- 

tories gained in subsequent battles 
through the month, the attitude of the 
Polish Government toward the peace pro- 
posed by Moscow became stronger and 
stronger. The conferences initiated at 
Warsaw with the representatives of Fin- 
land, Latvia and Rumania resulted in 
complete agreement between those coun- 
tries and Poland regarding the principles 
to govern the negotiations with the Bol- 
shevist Government. Meantime, the Po- 
lish Government, having duly considered 
the peace proposals of the Soviet, made 
a formal reply, embodying the terms on 
which it was willing to make peace. 
These terms, as made public on March 
26, were as follows: 


1. Russia must renounce sovereignty to 
all territories obtained through the par- 
titioning of Poland, the Western Russian 
frontier to revert to that of 1772, be- 
fore the first partitioning of Poland. The 
territories and peoples in the regions be- 
tween the eastern frontier of Poland, as 
decided by negotiations, and the old 
frontier of 1772, are to fall under a Polish 
protectorate, to assure such peoples of 
the right of free decision as to their 
future fate and national connections by 
general vote. 

2. Russia must recognize the independ- 
ence of al! t*. States which on the 
western frontier of Russia have estab- 
lished de facto Governments. 

38. Russia must agree to refrain from 
any propaganda whatever on territories 
forming part of the Polish States. 

4. Russia must indemnify Poland for 
the devastation of lands and industries 
caused by the overrunning of Poland by 
Russian armies since 1914. 

5. Russia must return to Poland all loco- 
motives and -rolling stock, including the 
thousands of railway carriages taken 
from Poland by Russia since the begin- 
ning of the war in 1914, this rolling stock 
to be returned in good condition, or the 
value of such rolling stock in cash. 

6. Russia must indemnify in cash all 
Poles inhabiting Russian territory whose 
properties have been destroyed. 

7. The exchange of war prisoners must 


be undertaken and the free return to Po- 

land of all emigrants is to take place 

from the moment of the signing of the 
armistice. 

8. Russia will supply trains so that the 
Polish Arm in Siberia may return to 
Poland, and this with the honors of war, 
with ammunition, arms and food. 

9. Russia must return to Poland all the 
archives, the works of art, libraries and 
collections taken from Poland, from the 
first invasion of Poland during the first 
partitioning of the Polish State up to 
the present time, this applying equally to 
both public and private collections. 

10. As a guarantee that Russia will keep 
these conditions, the Polish Army will oc- 
cupy the Government of Smolensk, to- 
gether with the town of Smolensk, from 
which territory it will withdraw as soon 
as Russia has fulfilled the last condition 
of peace with Poland. 

11. The peace treaty must be ratified by 
a duly elected Russian representative 
Diet. 

Answering a wireless note sent from 
Moscow by Tchitcherin on March 6, and 
addressed to the allied Governments, 
which declared that all military action 
against Poland was a consequence of the 
Polish offensive in the Ukraine, M. 
Skulski, the Polish Prime Minister, de- 
clared that it was rather the threaten- 
ing concentration of Soviet forces against 
the Polish front which had brought about 
a renewal of hostilities. Poland, how- 
ever, said the Minister, was ready to dis- 
cuss the terms proposed. <A _ wireless 
sent to Moscow at the end of March 
fixed April 10 as a date of meeting be- 
tween the Polish and Soviet negotiators, 
and the town of Borysov (fifty miles 
northeast of Minsk) as a place of dis- 
cussion. 

A hitch arose over a demand of 
Moscow that the negotiations be con- 
ducted in Esthonia and that hostilities 
cease meanwhile along the entire front. 
Both of these suggestions the Poles re- 
fused, and reiterated their original pro- 
posal. ; 

The Soviet Government, however, on 
April 12 definitely rejected Borysov as a 
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meeting place, and announced that if no 
agreement were reached it would address 
a note of protest and complaint to the 
allied Governments and America. The 
Soviet note again insisted on holding the 
meeting in Esthonia, and attributed the 
Polish demand for a local armistice 
around Borysov, “ the centre of the fight- 
ing front,” to hidden military plans. The 
note added: 


The Polish Government, by refusing our 
proposal, is now responsible for the mis- 
fortunes of war on the working classes 
of both nations. We do not see what 
Poland has in view by insisting on con- 
tinuance of military operations, thus pre- 
venting creation of desirable conditions 
for a peace conference. Consequently, we 
doubt the real pacific feelings of Poland. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, former Polish 
Premier, announced in Geneva on April 
11 that at the special request of his Gov- 
ernment he had consented to resume his 
duties as a member of the Polish Diet. He 
had previously declared that he had re- 
tired permanently from politics and 
would devote his remaining years to 
musical composition. 

Living conditions in Poland during 
March were far from favorable; the food 
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and fuel shortage continued, and typhus 
was reported to be epidemic throughout 
the country. 





M. SKULSKI 
Polish Premier, successor to Paderewski as 
head of Polish Mimstry 


Affairs in Asiatic Countries 


Attitude of Moslem Parties on Turkish Peace Treaty—Prince Feisal 
and Syria —Japan and China 


[PERIOD ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


TURKEY 


E decision of the Supreme Council 

that the Sultan, with some of his 

political and all of his ecclesiastical 
prerogatives, would be allowed to remain 
in Constantinople was clearly shown by 
diplomatic correspondence to have been 
a sop thrown to the Moslem subjects of 
Great Britain and France rather than a 
concession made to the Turks them- 
selves. The Sultan, whatever may have 
been his good intentions toward the En- 
tente, which was trying to keep him in 
the ancient Byzantine city, had no more 
power to stop the massacres of Ar- 
menians in Cilicia, the attacks upon the 


French in Syria, the revolutions there 
and in Turkestan, Kurdistan, Mesopo- 
tamia and Azerbaijan, than he had over 
the Nationalist Army mobilized by Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha at Angora. But, as 
intrigues in favor of Kemal were still 
going on in Constantinople, and even 
threatening a rising in the city itself, it 
became necessary for the Entente to stop 
them, and, at the same time, to support 
the de jure Government. 

Consequently Constantinople was oc- 
cupied in a military sense by an Anglo- 
Franco-Italian army under the British 
General Sir George F. Milne on the 
morning of March 16, landing under the 
guns of the Entente warships. [For 
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text of proclamation and other details 
see Page 323.] 

Five hours after the occupation the 
Allied High Commissioners informed the 
Grand Vizier, Salih Pasha, who had just 
completed the slate of his new Cabinet 
with the appointment of Mahamud 
Pasha as Minister of Marine, of the fait 
accompli. 

Naturally, as his Ministers had been 
appointed on the orders of Kemal and 
several of them were on the proscribed 
list of the Interallied Mission, they could 
not remain. Nevertheless, Salih felt con- 
strained to issue a proclamation the next 
day, in which he stated that the Govern- 
ment would do everything in its power 
to defend the rights of Turkey and to 
demonstrate its readiness for reform. 


Then the hegira of the political agita- 
tors of the Nationalists, Nationalist M. 
P.’s, and certain noble families began in 
the direction of Kemal’s headquarters at 
Angora, situated on the railway, 215 
miles southeast of the Golden Horn. 

Although the occupation had been ac- 
complished without opposition in the cap- 
ital, a storm was produced in the prov- 
inces. In the vilayets of Anatolia, Kemal] 
told the Turks to restrain themselves, as 
he would presently make an announce- 
ment; in Adrianople the Nationalist 
Military Governor, who had already be- 
gun to fortify Eastern Thrace against 
Greek occupation, issued the following 
proclamation: 


Early on March 16 the British, after 
collisions by force, occupied our civil and 
military departments. Naturally, faced 
with this situation, the national forces 
in Anatolia will do their utmost to assure 
the integrity of the empire. Every one 
knows that the lot of the Adrianople 
province is intimately bound up with the 
destinies of the empire.. Consequently, 
for as long as there is not at Constanti- 
nople a Government enjoying entire na- 
tional confidence the civil and military 
administration of Adrianople declares 
itself independent to obtain its national 
aim. 

On March 24 his paper, The People, 
issued another proclamation with the 
heading “ Stamboul in Flames,” which 
read in part: 


Constantinople, under the _ protection 
whereof so many nations lived since 1453, 
has been occupied without any reason by 
British detachments—by that power 


whose navy constitutes its strength. The 
unhappy city has lost its national author- 
ity and our flag its domination. The 
official departments have been seized by 
British personnel. It is certain that the 
British intend to seize the seat of the 
Caliphate and deprive us of the right to 
live, ending our national sovereignty and 
our Constitution. Today the world must 
be made to know that between Thrace 
and Anatolia is the unbreakable link of 
the capital of the Caliphate, without 
which Turkey cannot live. Let us carry 
independence to the death and oppose 
oppression by the uprising of three hun- 
dred million Moslems. 


Although Parliament had for some 
time been in a state of gradual dissolu- 
tion and no quorum could be assembled, 
Damad Ferid Pasha was requested to 
form a new Ministry with himself as 
Grand Vizier. He had already been 
Grand Vizier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in March, 1919, and President of 
the peace delegation to Paris last June. 
The Revolution of 1908 had made him 
a Senator, but owing to his lack of sym- 
pathy with ultra-Nationalist ideals and 
with Germany, he had, since 1914, re- 
frained from politics, latterly at the 
Sultan’s request. 


On April 6 he appointed Durrizade 
Abdulla Effendi Sheik-ul-Islam, and dis- 
tributed these portfolios: 


Minister of Justice........Ali Ruchid Bey 
Education ..... esccecseeeee Lahreddin Bey 
Public Works......++++e+++-Djemal Pasha 
Commerce ....-eeeeeee+-e-General Hassein 
ASPICMLUTCS cococciccevecess ccevenmis Pasa 
Fmance «iss Kbaiiawe neem. Rechad Pasha 


On March 19 the Chamber had ad- 
journed for two months, but an anti- 
Nationalist minority continued to hold 
spasmodic meetings until April 138, when 
the Sultan actually dissolved the “ rump,” 
ordered new elections, and designated the 
Cabinet as the proper authority for rat- 
ifying the Treaty of Peace when it should 
be delivered. 


Meanwhile an opposition Government 
was coming into form at Angora under 
the direction of Kemal. The refugee 
members of the Turkish Parliament he 
had formed into ‘a congress, while the 
fact that sooner or later he intended to 
usurp both the political and the religious 
prerogatives of Sultan Mohammed VI., 
was said to be foreshadowed by the cir- 
cumstance that, on April 11, he desig- 
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nated the Chief of the Dervishes in Ana- 
tolia as his Sheik-ul-Islam in order to 
have ecclesiastical authority for so 
doing. Meanwhile, also, he declined to 
treat with a British mission under Gen- 
eral Rawlinson until the troops of the 
Entente should have been removed from 
Turkish soil, and he dispatched agents 
to every vilayet to send delegates to a 
National Assembly at Angora. Here, it 
was reported, before the end of April 
the subject of an independent Sultan and 
Caliph would be discussed, it being con- 
tended by Kemal that Mohammed VL, 
having been deprived of his political and 
religious powers by the Entente, was 
in no position to exercise either, but that 
Turkey must have a Sultan with hands 
free and Islam a Caliph. 


SYRIA 


Prince Feisal, according to the press 
of Beirut and Damascus as late as March 
28, renounced one after another the pre- 
rogatives he had claimed as King of 
Syria and the demands he had made on 
the Entente, on the occasion of his elec- 
tion by the Pan-Syrian Congress as- 
sembled at Damascus on March 8. The 
Lissan-ul-Hal of Beirut, founded by a 
Syrian-Frank as long ago as 1877, gave 
credit to the story that the congress 
was nothing but an Arab gathering with 
tribal-appointed delegates, who in no 
sense represented the population. 

Among the hundreds of local and racial 
expostulations that were sent to M. 
Millerand, the French Premier, was one 
from the Council of Lebanon, where the 
people claim descent from the ancient 
Phoenicians, and assert that they have 
never been conquered by either Turk or 
Arab in all the two thousand years of 
their existence. Another came from the 
Syrian Jews. Still another was sent by 
Chekri Ganem, President of the Central 
Syrian Committee. This was a telegram, 
which read: 


If it be true that General Gouraud has 
tendered his congratulations to the Cabi- 
net of Damascus, then we protest against 
this recognition of an illegal authority 
which no allied power has sanctioned and 
against which every Syrian protests. To 
allow for a moment the establishment 
of an Arab or Shereefian Government 
would be to hand over Syria to an 
incompetent, anarchic and. retrograde 
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power, worse than that from which the 

allied victory has delivered her. 

We pray the Government of the Repub- 
lic to hold fast by the engagements en- 
tered into by all its successive heads. 

On April 4 it was reported that Feisal 
had dropped the demand that the inde- 
pendence of Syria be recognized by the 
Entente. It was expected that he would 
appear in person before the Supreme 
Council at an early date and explain 
matters. 


ARMENIA 


On March 20 the Supreme Council of- 
fered the protection of the League of 
Nations to an independent Armenia, 
which should include the territory run- 
ning from the Black Sea littoral in a 
southwesterly direction to the vilayet of 
Aleppo, including, besides the Russian 
Armenian Republic of Erivan, the devas- 
tated territory of the middle ground. On 
April 11 the League found itself unable 
to accept the mandate because it lacked 
“the machinery for administering the 
region,” but it suggested. that the coun- 
cil pursue its investigations and recom- 
mended that the members of the League 
make collective arrangements to meet 
the financial needs of the projected Ar- 
menian State. 

Meanwhile, the Armenians to the 
north and to the south of the devastated 
regions were subjected to further indig- 
nities. War between them and the Ta- 
tars broke out in the district of Zan- 
gezur; the Moslem Council at Erivan 
complained to the Peace Conference that 
the Armenians were ill-treating the Ta- 
tar peasants, although other reports to 
the conference stated that the rural Ar- 
menians were being rounded up by 
Tatar bands from Azerbaijan and that 
17,000 had perished. On April 12, 25,000 
Armenians were seeking refuge in 
Georgia from Baku. In the south, in the 
vilayet of Aleppo, the January mas- 
sacres at Marash were followed by raids 
on towns in the vicinity—Urfa, Aintab, 
and Hadjin. Aintab, the seat of extensive 
American mission and educational work, 
was relieved by a French column of 
3,000 on March 28, sent by General 
Gouraud. Aintab had been practically 
besieged by Turkish Nationalists since 
Feb. 1. 
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PERSIA 


Reports received at the Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, from Teheran were to the effect 
that part of the Persian Ministry had 
balked at executing the Anglo-Persian 
Treaty, although reports at Downing 
Street, London, stated that the Anglo- 
Persian Commission under Sir H. Llew- 
ellyn Smith provided for in the treaty, 
had been formed and was at work revis- 
ing the customs regulations and drafting 
the terms for the military agreement. 

Meanwhile, the comprehensive case of 
Persia, with particular reference to its 
relations with neighboring States, was 
presented to the Supreme Council by 
Prince Firuz Nosrat ed Dauleh, the For- 
eign Minister, in person. The document, 
which represents the views and opinions 
held in official Persian circles, throws a 
flood of light upon various ramifications 
of the whole Turkish question. Some of 
its observations are: 


The sentiments of other branches of the 
Moslem world in respect to the Sultan’s 
position as Caliph are not shared by the 
Persians, who are Shiahs, or by other 
Shiah Moslems in the Caucasus, India and 
elsewhere; nevertheless, the Government 
has always been anxious to maintain the 
best relations with the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The Persian Government now seeks 
the aid of the Supreme Council to secure 
just reparation for the damages which 
have been directly inflicted on Persia by 
the Turks. As to the damage caused in- 
directly by the Turkish military opera- 
tions, it is declared that it is incalcula- 
ble. 

The Persian Government desires that the 
Kurdistan settlement should be of a na- 
ture to prevent a recurrence of the con- 
stant frontier troubles. It is pointed out 
that over 1,000,000 Kurds still live in Per- 
sian territory, and this is given as an 
additional reason why Persia is keenly in- 
terested in the new status to be given that 
portion of the Kurdish race which lives 
outside Persia. 

As regards the frontier and territorial 
differences with Russia, particularly on 
the Caucasian frontier, it is declared that 
the Russian Government on various occa- 
sions annexed Persian territory. Since the 
creation of the new Transcaucasian Gov- 
ernments those differences have been re- 
moved to a certain extent, and it is be- 
lieved that the establishment of a natural 
frontier line will be sufficient to lay the 
foundation of friendly relations between 
those countries and Persia. 

Up to the present the Russian Bolshe- 
viki have not violated Persian territory. 


As far as Persia is concerned, she will be 
guided by the principle of instituting 
friendly relations with her neighbors, and 
she hopes that in due course she may be 
able to adopt the same attitude toward 
the Bolsheviki. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Following strictly the point of view 
expressed by Dr. C. T. Wang, a promi- 
nent member of the Chinese peace dele- 
gation to Paris, on his return to China, 
the Chinese Government continued 
through March and April to decline all 
negotiations with Japan over the return 
of Shantung. The Chinese attitude, as 
summed up by Dr. Wang, was as fol- 
lows: 

China’s only hope for a just settlement 
of the Shantung question now lies with 
the League of Nations, not in direct ne- 
gotiations between Japan and China, 
which Tokio is seeking to open. 

The Japanese Foreign Office on March 
22 admitted that its attempts to open 
such discussions had failed; it declared, 
however, that it had in no way modified 
its policy. Meanwhile the boycott of 
Japanese goods continued, bringing, in 
the words of the Japanese Consul at 
Tientsin, “incalculabie ‘'~-s” to Japa- 
nese commerce, and neither threats nor 
persuasions availed against the unalter- 
able resolution of the Chinese merchants 
not to handle Japanese goods. 


In Siberia the Chinese official policy 
was one of armed neutrality against the 
Bolsheviki. It was officially announced 
on March 21 that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had received assurances from the 
Bolshevist Government of the latter’s 
good-will. A proffer of peace had also 
been made, based on a renunciation of 
Russia’s share of the Boxer indemnity 
and on transference to China of the right 
to control the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
The Chinese frontier garrisons, how- 
ever, had been strengthened. 


Attempts by Japan to persuade China 
to occupy North Manchuria as a defen- 
sive measure against the Bolshevist in- 
vasion had failed. At several points on 
the Amur River the Chinese had estab- 
lished excellent relations with the Bol- 
sheviki, and they systematically re- 
sisted all Japanese attempts to gain 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
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as a communication base. This im- 
portant line was being policed by the 
Chinese, in accordance with an inter- 
allied agreement, pending China’s option 
to purchase it from Russia in 1939, and 
they insisted that their forces were 
amply sufficient to guard this railway 
and the Manchurian frontier. 


AZERBAIJAN 


Last July the Interallied Mission at 
Constantinople unearthed a treaty be- 
tween the Transcaucasian republic of 
Georgia and Turkey negotiated the year 
before, but it remained for the Entente 
military authorities on the Golden Horn 
to unearth one negotiated three months 
after the Georgian discovery, between 
Turkey and the sister republic of Azer- 
baijan, which, together with Georgia and 
Russian Armenia, were supposed to form 
a barrier protecting Persia and old, dev- 
astated Armenia, between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, from the Bolsheviki of 
Ciscaucasia. The independence of these 
three republics was recognized by the 
Entente last January for this and other 
reasons—Azerbaijan holding the Baku 
oil fields and part of the Caspian coast; 
Georgia, with its capital at Tiflis, and 
the Armenian Republic of the Caucasus, 
with its capital at Erivan. The adjoin- 
ing vilayets of Diarbekir, Bitlis and Van, 
in old Armenia, were described by the 
Harboard report as desolate wastes with 
remnants of a starving population. 

These States were originally created 
under German direction, and the infor- 
mation which has since come to hand 
proves that subsequently, while seeking 
protection from the Entente, they were 
at the same time negotiating with Tur- 
key. It is now feared that these treaties, 
proving inoperative at Constantinople, 
were taken over by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha and the de facto Turkish National- 
ist Government at Angora. 

Azerbaijan is supposed to have strong 
Moslem, if not Turkish, sympathies. Its 
delegate who signed the treaty was Gen- 
eral Kerimoff. According to the text, the 
two States bind themselves to grant re- 


ciprocal assistance against such foreign _ 
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aggression against the territorial integ- 
rity of either “ as may be inflicted by the 
Treaty of Peace.” 


In order that mutual co-operation may 
be the more effectively secured, the re- 
public binds itself to allow the Turkish 
Government to organize its army and 
supply the officers and soldiers required 
for the proper training of the Tartar 
troops. In return the Turkish Govern- 
ment undertakes to supply such guns, 
rifles, munitions and aircraft as may be 
available in excess of its own require- 
ments after the conclusion of peace. 
Azerbaijan agrees not to enter into mili- 
tary agreements with neighboring States 
without the knowledge of the Porte, and 
finally the treaty ends with elaborate 
safeguards as to its interpretation and 
execution. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Although reports from the various 
British Commissioners at Bagdad showed 
that Mesopotamia was being more suc- 
cessfully administered than any other 
remnant of the Turkish Empire, all 
through the month the Opposition in the 
British House of Commons made it a 
particular theme for attacking the Lloyd 
George Government. Former Premier 
Asquith, in a speech on March 25, de- 
clared that the force of 60,000 men neces- 
sary to maintain peace in the region 
would, if attacked, lead to an infinite 
expansion of force and territory, and that 
the British should confine their adminis- 
tration to the Vilayet of Basra and no 
further. Even Winston Churchill, Sec- 
retary for War, declared that other 
means of administration must be de- 
vised if the whole of Mesopotamia were 
to be retained, and he suggested an ex- 
tensive airplane patrol. 

Two reports from Bagdad indicate a 
high stage of efficient improvement in 
many departments other than those di- 
rectly connoted by them. One is from 
the Censor Office at Basra, and shows 
that the population had been counted in 
three months and was found to be for 
the entire region 2,849,282. The second 
report dealt with the crops, adding this 
interesting item on another subject: 

Practically all prisoners of war dé- 
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portés have now returned to Mesopo- 
tamia. It is satisfactory to know that of 
17,000 or more thus repatriated during 
the past twelve months scarcely a dozen 
have come before’ the courts for any form 
of lawbreaking. The steps taken by 
local governments to look after their fami- 
lies in their absence are greatly appre- 
ciated by returned prisoners. 
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Official dispatches received at the 
India Office, dated as late as April 1, 
made no mention of the inauguration of 
the Kingdom of Irak (Bagdad Vilayet) 
and the proclamation of Emir Abdulla, 
third son of King Hussein of Hedjas, as 
King. 


Developments in Latin America 


Serious Rebellion in Mexico—Overthrow of Cabrera in Guatemala 
—Radical Triumph in Argentina 


MEXICO 


SERIOUS rebellion has occurred in 

Mexico, overshadowing the Presi- 

dential campaign and threatening to 
disrupt the republic. Sonora, next to Chi- 
huahua the largest State in Mexico, has 
seceded and, after refusing to submit to 
Carranza’s summons to lay down arms, 
began invading the neighboring State of 
Sinaloa. 


There was a strike on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of Mexico and a Fed- 
eral Judge at Nogales announced that 
unless the railway and its striking em- 
ployes came to anagreement within 
three days the Government would seize 
the railroads and operate the trains with 
soldiers. The strike was ordered de- 
spite a Federal court injunction, and the 
road was completely tied up. The 
Judge’s ultimatum was issue 1 on April 6. 
On April 9, the day it expired, the State 
Government of Sonora, anticipating Fed- 
eral action, seized the railroad and began 
to operate it, employing the strikers and 
promising to grant all their demands. 


The Sonora Legislature elected Gov- 
ernor de la Huerta as “ supreme power of 
the Republic of Sonora.” The Gov- 
ernor sent a telegram to President Car- 
ranza protesting against sending Fed- 
eral troops into the State and asking 
suspension of the troops movement. 
Carranza replied, saying any opposition 
by the State to the entrance of Federal 
troops would be considered an “ evidence 
of insurrection.” The situation was 
similar to the difference between Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Governor Altgeld 


about sending Federal troops into Illinois 
without requests, except that Illinois did 
not resist. 


Next day, April 11, the State Congress 
at Hermosillo ordered all Federal prop- 
erty taken over. General Calles was 
made Commander in Chief, and all Sonora 
soldiers, whether Federal or State, were 
called upon to join the Sonura army to 
resist invasion by Carranza’s troops. 
General Dieguez, Carranza’s northern 
military commander, warned General 
Calles that military measures would be 
taken unless Sonora returned to its al- 
legiance. The Sonora authorities be- 
gan to fortify Pulpito Pass, the gate- 
way from Chihuahua to Sonora, which, 
it is said, a few hundred men can defend 
against a large army. All the Federal 
troops in Sonora went over to the rebels, 
except a few of their officers. 


General Dieguez arrived in Mexico 
City from Guadalajara on April 13 to 
confer with Carranza, and a movement 
was started in the capital for mediation. 
At the same time troops were being 
rapidly sent north to attack Sonora. The 
first clash of the rival forces took place 
at El Fuerte on the border between Sina- 
loa and Sonora. Eight hundred Feder- 
alists on April 14 left Juarez for Casas 
Grandes, Chihuahua, to march overland 
into Sonora. Yaqui Indians who have 
been at war with Carranza made peace 
with Sonora and agreed to fight the Fed- 
eral forces. A German steamer,- the 
Vorwirts, seized at Guaymas by order 
of the Carranza Government, was taken 
over by Sonora and refitted as a cruiser. 
She was to have been used as an army 
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transport along the west coast of Sonora. 
The Sonora troops won the first battle, 
capturing El Fuerte and San Blas, an- 
other town in Sinaloa, and pushed on 
toward Culiacan, the capital of that 
State. Federal troops in Sinaloa were 
said to be deserting and joining the reb- 
els. The commanders and crews of the 
gunboats Guerrero and Chiapas also 
placed their vessels at the disposal of 
General Calles, these being the only two 
war vessels of the Carranza Government 
in Pacific waters. Sonora leaders said 
the success of their movement would re- 
sult in the overthrow of Carranza, and 
after that they would be willing to re- 
turn to the Mexican national allegiance. 

Carranza on April 16 was planning a 
triple attack on Sonora, one by landing 
troops from transports at southern ports, 
one through Sinaloa and one from Chi- 
huahua. He also asked permission of 
the United States to move troops through 
American territory so as to make a 
fourth attack from the north in the re- 
gion of Agua Prieta. Sonora, in answer 
to this move, stated that if permission 
were granted it would mean a battle at 
the border, and probable damage to 
American property. The Governor of 
Texas opposed granting passage to the 
Carranza troops. 

Sonora troops under General Angel 
Flores entered the City of Culiacan, 
capital of Sinaloa, on April 17. The 
Carranza garrison of 3,500 men was de- 
feated in a lively engagement and many 
prisoners were taken. 


Governor de la Huerta ascribed the 
break with Carranza to politics as well 
as to a desire to put down the strike. 
He said the President was notoriously 
partial in the electoral campaign. An 
. order was issued on April 8 for the arrest 
of General Benjamin Hill, leading sup- 
porter of General Obregon for the Presi- 
dency. As a result both Hill and Obre- 
gon prudently disappeared in Mexico 
City a few days after the candidate was 
acquitted of charges of having been im- 
plicated in the Vera Cruz revolt. Obre- 
gon has announced his opposition to the 
Sonora rebellion, as has his rival can- 
didate, Ygnacio Bonillas. The latter is 
believed to be favored by Carranza. The 
election will take place on July 4 unless 
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the rebellion should become so serious as 
to necessitate its postponement. — 


GUATEMALA 


A revolt broke out on April 7 against 
Estrada Cabrera, President of Guate- 
mala since 1898. The cause of the 
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trouble was the agitation for a Central 
American union of the five republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Salvador and Costa Rica. Such a union 
would have terminated the rule of the 
dictator, and he began making wholesale 
arrests of all who favored it. A large 
number of college students were thrown 
into prison for favoring the union, and 
many are reported to have been ex- 
ecuted. There had been riots and other 
disturbances, ruthlessly put down by 
troops since early in March. 

Finally the Unionists gained control 
of Guatemala City in spite of Cabrera’s 
army, the largest in Central America. 
The President was at his Summer home, 
La Palma, in the suburbs, and imme- 
diately ordered an attack on the city, 
threatening it from three sides. He be- 
gan shelling it on April 8 and for three 
days shells continued to fall in the city, 
many non-combatants being killed. The 
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whole country by this time had joined 
the revolutionists, who formed a new 
Government with Carlos Herrera as 
President. His volunteer troops held the 
capital and the principal railroad. On 
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the night of April 11 a conference was 
held by both sides at the American 
Legation in Guatemala City and an 
armistice between the Unionists and the 
forces of President Cabrera was signed. 
The suggestion was made that Cabrera 
leave the country; the Unionist leaders 
guaranteed safe conduct for him and his 
family. 

Sefior Cabrera was formally deposed 
from the Presidency on April 17 by the 
National Assembly, and Dr. Carlos Her- 
rera was named as President. On the 
same morning the Cabrera forces near 
Guatemala City surrendered and Cabrera 
himself was taken prisoner. The new 
Government at once began functioning, 
and perfect order was reported through- 
out Guatemala. 

Following the assassination of General 
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Barrios, Cabrera had been elected Presi- 
dent of Guatemala on Oct. 2,1898. He pro- 
moted education and commerce and built 
railroads, but, aiming at a dictatorship, 
he encouraged the imprisonment, torture 
and execution without trial of political 
opponents. The people lived in terror 
of him and he in turn lived in terror of 
assassination. He was able to get him- 
self re-elected in 1905, 1911 and 1917, 
but, like President Diaz of Mexico, was 
finally overthrown. 


ARGENTINA 


One of the most bitter electoral cam- 
paigns in years ended on March 7 in the 
complete triumph of the radical party, 
to which President Irigoyen belongs, 
over a coalition of the democratic pro- 
gressists with the conservatives. For the 
first time in the history of Argentina 
there were two women candidates, Dr. 
Julieta Lanteri de Renshaw, leader of 
the National Feminist Party, and Dr. 
Beron de Estrada, on one of the So- 
cialist tickets. As a result of the election 
the Argentine Congress, which will as- 
semble early in May, will consist of 102 
Radicals, 46 Conservatives and 10 So- 
cialists. The campaign had been accom- 
panied by labor disturbances and strikes. 
Prompt action by the Government pre- 
vented the movement from becoming 
general. Troops were quartered in Buenos 
Aires, twenty anarchists’ headquarters 
were closed and 200 arrests were made. 
Large quantities of bombs and explosives 
were seized. There was also disaffection 
among the metropolitan police. Some 
policemen, refusing to perform their 
duties unless they received more pay, 
were arrested and a citizen guard was 
mobilized. 

Medica] students of the University of | 
La Plata on April 5 engaged in a riot 
over precedence for examinations; a stu- 
dent was killed. The police arrested 130 
students and took from them 120 re- 
volvers. 


BOLIVIA 


General Ismael Montes, twice Presi- 
dent of Bolivia, is about to present to 
the League of Nations a plea for an ad- 
justment of the dispute with Peru and 
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Chile and the need of his country for a 
seaport; he is returning to Europe for 
that purpose. Bolivia’s desire for a sea- 
port is favored by Chile; the port which 
Bolivia now wants, however, is not her 
former town of Antofogasta, but the 
former Peruvian town of Arica. Instead 
of asking for her own, Bolivia is seeking 
what belonged to her former ally in the 
war against Chile in 1880. 


Peru resented this attitude, and a 
Bolivian merchant’s establishment in 
Juliaca was attacked. A large mob in 
La Paz, the Bolivian capital, attacked 
the Peruvian legation on March 14. The 
Bolivian Chargé d’Affaires at Lima offi- 
cially expressed regret for the occur- 
rence. Chancellor Porras of Peru mean- 
time sent a note to the United States 
Government saying that Chile was urg- 
ing Bolivia to extreme measures. 


The American Government sent a note 
to La Paz insisting that Bolivia should 
not disturb the peace of South America. 
A communication vas also sent to Chile 
asking her to leave nothing undone to 
prevent a rupture between Peru and 
Bolivia. These notes stirred all South 
America. The Chilean Minister of For- 
eign Affairs declared Chile would not 
allow interference “from any power or 
powers,” and the Argentine press severe- 
ly criticised the “ arrogant ” tone of the 
notes from Washington. Angry feelings 
were calmed by Secretary Colby, who 
announced that the United States Gov- 
ernment did not intend to exercise pres- 
sure or intervene in any form. Brazil 
took the same view as the United States 
and agreed to act as arbitrator in the 
dispute between Peru and Bolivia; pre- 
liminary steps to this end were said to 
have been taken. Nevertheless, in her 
latest note to Peru, published on April 
10, Bolivia announced her “ irrevocable 
resolution ” to obtain the port of Arica 
as an outlet to the Pacific. 


BRAZIL 


Unlike most nations which took an ac- 
tive part in the war, Brazil profited 
rather than suffered by the conflict. 
The enormous demand from Europe had 
the effect of developing Brazilian agri- 


culture beyond all expectations. Last 
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year the favorable balance of trade of 
Brazil was about $200,000,000. Coffee 
is still the chief item, but its percentage 
is steadily declining. Brazil’s excess of 
exports has placed her in a very advan- 
tageous position from the standpoint of 
favorable exchange rates, and the expan- 
sion of trade forced her paper money 
up to par.. Credits were not as extended 
as here, but there was inflation that re- 
sulted in similar labor unrest. 


A strike of railway men in March was 
followed by one of motormen and drivers. 
Then the Federation of Labor called a 
general strike. Trade in Rio Janeiro 
was practically paralyzed. Firemen on 
all Brazilian steamships walked out in 
sympathy with teamsters and truck driv- 
ers. At Sao Paulo all the clothing fac- 
tories were closed by a strike. Waiters 
and cooks in Rio Janeiro struck, restau- 
rants were closed, and hotels had diffi- 
culty in meeting their guests’ require- 
ments. The Government announced it 
would prosecute and deport all foreign- 
ers involved in disturbances, and 1,600 
arrests were made. The strike culmi- 
nated on March 28 in the explosion of 
three bombs in Rio Janeiro, without, 
however, doing much damage. Finally 
the Federation of Labor called off the 
strike on the Government’s promise to 
release most of the men arrested. 


Brazil needs labor to develop the in- 
terior of her vast country, and President 
Pessoa recently signed a decree opening 
a credit of $500,000 for expenses in con- 
nection with the transport, reception and 
settlement of immigrants from Europe. 
Preliminary work has begun on the con- 
struction of great irrigation canals in 
the drought-stricken section of North- 
eastern Brazil, and it is planned to ex- 
tend railroads there. 

German ships seized by Brazil will be 
taken over by a syndicate of French 
ship owners on payment of $26,000,000, 
according to the Paris Journal. 

The new Congress meets on May 8 to 
consider the tariff bill submitted by 
President Pessoa. The bill provides for 
a decided reduction on articles of prime 
necessity, and indicates a departure from 


-the protective principle hitherto prevail- 


ing. It does not affect the 20 per cent. 
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preferential reciprocal tariff on certain 
products of the United States imported 
into Brazil. 


CHILE 


A new Chilean Cabinet succeeded the 
Quezada Ministry on March 26, Pedro 
Nelasco Montenegro, formerly Minister 
of War, becoming Premier and Minister 
of the Interior. Antonio Huneus, who 
has held portfolios in many Chilean 
Cabinets in the last twenty years, is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Charges of conspiracy of a revolution- 
ary character are reported in a Buenos 
Aires dispatch of April 14 to have been 
made against thirty-five Chilean army 
officers, including six Generals. The 
death penalty is said to have been de- 
manded by General Hurtado, Military 
Attorney General. A court-martial was 
to be convened to try the accused. 


PERU 


Major General W. C. Gorgas, who won 
fame by his work in the Panama Canal 
Zone, has begun extensive sanitary im- 
provements in Peru under a five-year 
contract with the Peruvian Government, 
involving an expenditure of $100,000,000. 
The work includes providing Lima and 
thirty other cities with fresh water, 
drains, paving, garbage disposal plants 
and other municipal advantages. Paita, 
which has been infested with yellow 
fever, is to be totally destroyed and a 
new town erected on its site. General 
Gorgas has gone to West Africa by way 
of Belgium, having left Lima on April 1, 
but will return to Peru in January. 

The All-America cable line was opened 
to Arica on April 1, connecting with 
land lines to Tacna and La Paz. Its 
completion was delayed by a submarine 
earthquake on Feb. 28, west of Mollendo, 
Peru, where the subterranean outlet of 
Lake Titicaca is supposed to enter the 


ocean. Ten miles of the broken cable 
were buried beyond recovery. 


ECUADOR 


President Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno 
of Ecuador and President Marco Suarez 
of Colombia met early in April at Ipiales 
on the border of their respective States 
and laid the cornerstone of a monument 
commemorating the signing of the treaty 
in July last defining the exact frontier 
between the two countries. Dr. José 
Luis Tamayo, President of Ecuador, be- 
fore entering upon his duties in Septem- 
ber will make a visit to England. 

Italy has sent a military and com- 
mercial mission to Ecuador, which re- 
ported on April 6 that it had arranged 
a tobacco monopoly for an Italian com- 
pany in that country in consideration of 
which Italy agrees to undertake the con- 
struction of public works in Ecuador. 


URUGUAY 


Washington Beltran, editor of the 
Pais, a newspaper of Montevideo, was 
shot and killed in a duel on April 2 by 
José Batlle y Ordones, former President 
of Uruguay, causing great political ex- 
citement. Beltran in referring to the 
last elections called Batlle, head of a 
rival political party, the “champion of 
fraud.” This led to the duel. Batlle 
voluntarily gave himself up to the police, 
as there is a law against dueling in 
Uruguay. The Chamber of Deputies 
voted an annual pension of $3,000 to Bel- 
tran’s widow. 

Uruguay has been experimenting with 
her Constitution. The new document, 
which has been in operation a year, lim- 
its the powers of the President, dividing 
the executive functions with a Commis- 
sion Nacional de Administracion. Now it 
is proposed to do away with the Presi- 
dent altogether and have the Government 
run by a commission of eleven members. 
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Rise of the Wireless Telephone and Some of the Wonders 
It Has Achieved* 


N amateur wireless operator at St. 
A Mary’s, Ohio, was taking a mes- 
sage in telegraph code one night 
early in February, 1920, when 
suddenly he was dumfounded to hear a 
human voice in his instrument. The 
voice came from Ossining, N. Y., and 
it was coming on wireless waves into 
an amateur instrument hundreds of miles 
away meant only for dots and dashes. 
The Ohio operator knew that something 
revolutionary was happening. Having 
no telephone apparatus he had to tick 
back his acknowledgment in dashes and 
dots. This incident illustrates the way 
in which wireless telephony has grown 
out of wireless telegraphy. In many 
places the same plant is equipped for 
both. 

The evolution of adequate receiving 
and transmitting apparatus for long- 
distance radiophony is an_ eventful 
drama, which began a little over five 
years ago; and although wireless inven- 
tions have made almost all the world a 
whispering gallery, the half has not yet 
been realized; at the same time the 
story is still unfolding so fast that it is 
impossible to keep timely record of the 
improvements. 

The feat just referred to was per- 
formed by an engineer of the De Forest 
Radio Company of Ossining, N. Y. He 
afterward communicated with Chicago, 
and later with Valley City, N. D., almost 
fifteen hundred miles away. Even this 
distance, it is true, was only a small 
fraction of distances that had been 
covered by wireless telephone from 
Washington with a high-power plant; the 
remarkable fact about the Ossining feat 
was that it eclipsed all previous records 
with the low-power apparatus allowed by 
law to amateur operators. The New 
York amateur’s new record was made 
with a small amount of aerial, a 
short wave-length, and only one-third 


*Illustrations by courtesy of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 





of a kilowatt of power—an important 
cheapening of the long-distance radio- 
phonic process. 

Though in this and other instances 
wireless telephony has made a dicta- 
phone, so to speak, of a wireless tele- 
graph instrument, the fields of the two 
arts are as distinct as are those of wired 
telephony and telegraphy, and _ the 
amount of interference of one with the 
other is negligible. Moreover, though the 
wireless telephone has attained high 
practical value, it is not expected ever 
to supersede the wired telephone. Rather, 
one complements the other. 


TALKING ACROSS THE OCEAN 


When Secretary Daniels communicated 
by radiophone with President Wilson on 
Feb. 22, 1919, while the latter was sail- 
ing from France to the United States, 
the Secretary used the ordinary desk 
telephone in his office at Washington, 
which was connected by long-distance 
with the radio transmitter of the naval 
radio station at New Brunswick, N. J., 
whence the words were carried aboard 
the George Washington, nearly a thou- 
sand miles out at sea. Having no trans- 
mitting radiophone apparatus, the Presi- 
dent could reply only by wireless te- 
legraphy. On the President’s second 
voyage to France, the radio station at 
New Brunswick kept in communication 
with him all the way across the Atlantic, 
and even at Brest—the conversation 
being still only “one way.” But before 
the President’s final return home the 
George Washington was fitted up with 
a powerful radiophone apparatus, so 
that he could carry on a distinct “ both- 
way” conversation with Washington 
from the moment he boarded his ship at 
Brest. , 

The wireless telephone requires no 
fixed channels of communication, via 
expensive wire lines, whose construction 
and upkeep necessitate an accessible path 
between stations. It is free from all 
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cost of line construction and mainte- 
nance. But, unlike the wire telephone, it 
does not secure secrecy, or power effi- 
ciency; or selection of a desired station, 
or freedom from interference. Never- 
theless, radiophony is of high utility in 
its own field. It is practicable at sea, in 
the air, and in inaccessible places on 
land, where the ordinary telephone is 
a physical impossibility. 

To connect a wire system with a radio 
system is just as simple as connecting 
two wire lines by means of a repeater. 
To reach most persons one can best use 
a combination of the wireless telephone 
with the network of ordinary telephone 
wires extending to perhaps 99 per cent. 
of the stations; the other 1 per cent., 
however, to which it is impracticable to 
build wire lines, must be reached by 
radio transmission alone. This prac- 
ticability of the radio as a connecting 
link between wire systems insures for it 
an ever-increasing demand, especially to 
provide communication with arctic sta- 
tions, and with stations on islands, in 
deserts, and in sparsely settled regions. 
As wireless telephony can be used in 
the same station with wireless telegra- 
phy, and does not require an expert 
technical operator, it will ultimately be 
preferred wherever secrecy and accuracy 
are not important. 


STIMULUS OF THE WAR 


Though wonders are still being added 
to the power, range and economy of 
wireless telephony, the art was secretly 
brought to a high stage of development 
under the exigencies of the World War. 
On both land and sea, as well as in air- 
planes, it was of tremendous importance 
in winning the conflict. It was the main 
determinant of air strategy. Naval 
strategy was revolutionized by it. 
Wonders began to be realized through 
the high improvement in amplifiers, for 
increasing the wave length, especially at 
receiving stations. The British con- 
structed a nineteen-stage amplifier which 
enabled naval operators to “ listen in ” to 
German radiophonic conversations over 
300 miles away. Unsuspectingly the Ger- 
mans used on their warships in the Kiel 
Canal the buzzer sets which they sup- 
posed to be practicable only for inter- 


communication between ships lying less 
than a mile apart, or at most less than 
five miles apart. So the official orders, 
important messages and the usual gossip 
between operators, which they telephoned 
with unconcern through these buzzers, 
enabled the Allies to share the Germans’ 
plans and keep in touch with the latest 
developments of the German fleet. 

By the same token, with all the stu- 
pendous improvements in the way of 


ERNST F. W. ALEXANDERSON 
Chief engineer, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica; inventor of the Alexanderson high- 
frequency alternator and creator of the 
high-power radio station at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


amplifiers and the post-bellum vacuum 
tube, even an amateur wireless operator 
in any part of the United States today 
cannot be sure that his words are not 
picked out of the air in Japan or China. 
However, but for the impetus given by 
the war to both radio arts, their phe- 
nomenal development of the last five 
years would not have taken place; par- 
ticularly is this true in regard to wire- 
less telephony. Most wireless stations 
nowadays are equipped with a telephone 
receiver and transmitter for radiophony 
as well as with a telegraph key for 
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radio telegraphy, together with the 
other apparatus essential to each. 


RECENT HISTORY 


The possibilities of wireless telephony 
were demonstrated by many investigators 
from the beginning of the war. During 
the year 1915 the United States Navy 
Department carried on experiments in 
wireless voice transmission over great 
distances, in conjunction with radio 
engineers of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and the Western 
Electric Company. On Aug. 27, 1915, 
signals were sent from the naval radio 
station at Arlington, Va. (just across 
the Potomac River from Washington, 
D. C.), to the naval radio station at 
Darien, on the Isthmus of Panama, a 
distance of about 2,100 miles. The mes- 
sages comprised a few sentences spoken 
into the transmitter by various officials, 
of which only words and phrases were 
received by the operators at Darien; but 
they were able to recognize two selec- 
tions played by a phonograph. 

On Sept. 19, 1915, a combined radio 
and wire telephony test was carried out 
between the naval radio stations at 
Arlington, Va., and Mare Island, Cal. 
Both kinds of telephony had to be used 
then, so that conversation could be car- 
ried on in both directions. The long- 
distance wire line from New York was 
connected with the radiophone transmit- 
ter at Washington, and the wire line 
from New York to San Francisco was 
connected with the radiophone at the 
latter city. Speech was _ successfully 
transmitted, without relay, from New 
York to Washington by wire telephone, 
from Washington to San Francisco by 
wireless telephone; then replies were re- 
ceived in New York by wire telephone 
from San Francisco. 


Having succeeded in talking by wire- 
less over a distance of 2,500 miles, the 
United States Navy Department ar- 
ranged for the test which set the record 
for long-distance radiophone transmis- 
sion. On Oct. 23, 1915, it transmitted 
signals from Arlington which were 
simultaneously received in Honolulu and 
in the Eiffel Tower at Paris. 

The success of this experiment led to 
a comprehensive study by the Navy De- 
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partment of the possibilities of mobiliz- 
ing wireless telephony for use in naval 
operations. The foregoing experiments 
had consisted of one-way conversations 
only. In May, 1916, a radiophone trans- 
mission set was installed on the battle- 
ship New Hampshire, and when she was 
fifty miles at sea both-way conversa- 
tions were satisfactorily carried on. For’ 
shore transmission the Arlington station 
was used, but many operators at other 
shore stations along the Atlantic Coast 
received the signals on wireless telegraph 
apparatus, and heard the whole test. 
Observers reported that the transmission 
was even better than with a wire tele- 
phone, various sounds on shipboard being 
distinctly heard, such as the footfalls of 
officers walking on the deck. The ap- 
paratus installed on the lower bridge 
deck of the New Hampshire differed 
from the apparatus at Arlington only in 
size. The receiver and transmitter were 
installed on the bridge itself, whence the 
Captain could converse while on duty 
directing the movements of the ship. 


Though perfect transmission of speech 
was secured by these experiments, the 
apparatus comprising several score of 
vacuum tubes arranged in parallel, the 
tests were so expensive that the costly 
apparatus was later dismantled. The 
cost of maintenance of such an outfit 
would have been prohibitive. Neverthe- 
less, experiments continued for military 
and naval uses, in which transmission 
over distances so vast was not essential, 
and the United States entered the war 
with a number of serviceable types of 
wireless telephones, the demand for 
which resulted in very rapid commercial 
and industrial development. 


TELEPHONING TO AIRPLANES 


The most striking development of wire- 
less telephony during the war was in 
connection with aircraft. Wireless teleg- 
raphy had been used for scouting and 
the control of gun fire; but only spark- 
gap types of telegraph apparatus had 
been used, and its field had been limited 
to one-way communication. In May, 
1917, the problem of radiophonic inter- 
communication between airplanes while 
in flight was presented to a group of 
American engineers and scientists, at the 
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THE EPOCH-MAKING MACHINE THAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO TALK ACROSS THE 


ATLANTIC BY WIRELESS TELEPHONE: 


THE ALEXANDERSON HIGH-FREQUENCY 


ALTERNATOR IN THE WIRELESS STATION AT NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


request of Major Gen. Squier, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the army. Laboratory 
work was directed especially toward pro- 
ducing a telephone transmitter, or micro- 
phone, which should be responsive to 
voice frequencies, and at the same time 
insensitive to extraneous noises, such as 
those made by the motor and the wind. 
At the same time a headset was devised 
for the aviator, comprising a leather hel- 
met with a transmitter and with the re- 
ceiving elements so disposed and screened 
from external noises that the wearer 
eould readily detect the weak radio 
signals. 

A full transmission set was taken into 
the air on July 2, the same year, and, 
when the plane was two miles away, 
speech of good volume and quality was 
received at the ground station. On July 
4 the receiving set was taken into the 
air and the aviator received spoken mes- 
sages clearly when several miles from the 
ground station. Such tests and experi- 
ments were kept up through the Summer, 
and on Dec. 2, 1917, an official demon- 
stration of both receiving and hearing 
was successfully made at Dayton, Ohio, 
in the presence of members cf the Air- 


craft Production Board, the Joint Army 
and Navy Technical Board, and various 
Signal Corps officers, all together a 
party of about thirty. 

This demonstration consisted of a 
three-cornered conversation, the ma- 
noeuvres of two two-place airplanes 
being directed from the ground station. 
By connecting a loud-speaking receiver 
with the ground-station radio set in a 
certain way a dictaphone was formed by 
which the whole party could overhear the 
conversation between the planes and the 
ground and that between*one plane and 
the other. They heard the fliers’ 
acknowledgments of orders transmitted 
from the ground station, and saw the 
planes carry out the orders in the re- 
quired evolutions. Even after the air- 
planes were eight miles away and out 
of sight, the party could overhear what 
the pilot and observer of one plane said 
to the pilot and observer on the other, 
and what the aviators said to the officer 
on the ground. The success of this 
demonstration was so conclusive that the 
Signal Corps immediately placed quan- 
tity orders with manufacturers for the 
radiophone apparatus thus proved. 
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Under the stress of limited time many 


and intricate problems were overcome in 
adapting the designs to manufacture in 
commercial quantity. This is the first 
instance on record in which the pro- 
duction of either kind of wireless ap- 
paratus was put on a manufacturing 
basis on a scale comparable with that 
obtaining in ordinary lines of electrical 
manufacture. The timely means thus 
afforded of communication between 
battleplanes when flying in squadrons 
were of inestimable value in increasing 
the war efficiency of aircraft. 


THE VACUUM TUBE 

Since then, great advances have been 
made, both widening radiophonic range 
and restricting the range of an apparatus 
at will. This twofold marvel has re- 
sulted from the constantly higher per- 
fection attained in that manifold wonder- 
machine known as the vacuum tube. The 
long-distance, two-way conversations 
made possible by it are of immense 
naval advantage, enabling an officer in 
high command to direct strategic move- 
ments of a fleet from department head- 


quarters in Washington or from any im- 


portant naval base. The Secretary of 
the Navy, in May, 1919, carried on a 
two-way conversation from his Washing- 
ton office with an officer on an airplane 
150 miles out at sea. In the same month, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, sitting at his desk in Wash- 
ington, conversed reciprocally with Secre- 
tary of War Baker, who was on board 
the George Washington 200 miles at sea. 
This demonstration was a testing out of 
the epochal invention which enabled 
President Wilson to converse reciprocally 
with the departments at the capital, from 
the time he boarded the George Wash- 
ington at Brest until he reached the 
United States: this invention being the 
Alexanderson high-frequency alternator 
—or alternating-current generator—the 
invention of Ernst F. W. Alexanderson, 
who also is the creator of the high power 
station at New Brunswick, N. J. 
Wireless telephony, or radiophony, like 
wireless telegraphy, depends on electro- 
magnetic waves traveling through ether- 
filled space. These waves are of two 
kinds, intermittent and persistent; or, as 
they are technically called, damped 
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waves and undamped. As an illustration 
of intermittent (damped) waves, consider 
the concentric ripples, or waves, which 
one starts by throwing a pebble into a 
pond. The series of waves radiating 
from the point where the pebble strikes 
the water consists of waves of unequal 
length; they tend to die away. Throw- 
ing another pebble starts a similar series 
of waves of unequal length. Such waves 
are intermittent (damped). A -succes- 
sion of such series of waves is called a 
train. 


Next, as an illustration of persistent 
(undamped) waves, consider the waves 
one makes by stirring the water with a 
paddle. In this way one can so apply 
power to the paddle at will as to create 
series and trains of waves of equal 
length. The length of a wave is the dis- 
tance from crest to crest.. Such waves 
created with a paddle are persistent 
(undamped). 

Now think of waves, not in water, but 
in the ether that fills all space and all 
matter. The electro-magnetic waves, 
which, in wireless communication, travel 
through the ether at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second, in a radial direction, 
are created by the discharge of a con- 
denser (of the Leyden-jar type) across 
a spark-gap through self-inductance coil. 
The simple circuit thus formed for the 
passage of the periodic discharge is con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with the 
antenna (air-wiring) system and ground. 
The function of the antenna and ground 
is to propagate the waves into the ocean 
of ether at the transmitting end, and to 
detect the waves at the receiving end. 

For example, consider the antenna and 
ground as a hinged paddle dipping in 
the pond. Suppose another hinged paddle 
is placed some distance away in the same 
pond. If the first paddle is moved back 
and forth the waves that radiate from it 
will make the other paddle oscillate as 
soon as they reach it. These oscilla- 
tions, in turn, can be made to strike a 
bell, drive a pencil to and fro on a sheet 
of paper, or otherwise to indicate that 
the second paddle is affected by the 
waves started from the first one. Such 
is the action of the transmitting antenna 
and ground on the receiving antenna and 
ground in wireless communication. 
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THE:-WHEEL THAT CREATES THE ELECTRIC POWER FOR THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 
OR TELEGRAPH: - 200 KILOWATT HIGH-FREQUENCY ALTERNATOR 


The antenna and ground go together, 
at each end of the line of communication. 
The antenna, or aerial (as the air-wiring 
system is also called), consists of one or 
another arrangement of wires elevated 
on one or more masts. If one mast is 
used the aerial wires extend in umbrella 
formation from its top to the earth, 
and a lead-in wire connects them from 
near the top with the radio instrument 
below. This “umbrella” type of an- 
tenna is the type used by the United 
States Forest Service on Mount Hood, 
Ore., where it is conducting tests with 
a view to introducing wireless telephones 
in the national forests. There the mast 
used is a 50-foot bamboo pole, which can 
be taken down in case of sleet storms. 

If, as more generally, two masts are 
used, a harp-shaped arrangement of 
some half-dozen wires is stretched be- 
tween them; then from these wires con- 
verges a fan-shaped system of wiring 
down to the lead-in wire. 

For very high-power radio stations 
three masts with a “V-antenna” are used. 
To one of these masts from each of the 
other two is stretched a harp-shaped 


wiring arrangement, forming the “ V.” 
Then down from each “harp” converges 
a fan-shaped wiring-set, the two “ fans ” 
meeting in “ V” formation at the upper 
end of the lead-in wire. 


The two-masted harp-antenna can be 
installed, in little, on an automobile, 
enabling the motorist to communicate 
with his home station or with another 
motorist similarly equipped. Other types 
of antenna are too numerous to mention 
here. During the war live trees, with a 
nail driven in near the top for attach- 
ment of the upper end of the lead-in wire, 
proved good receiving antennae, and 
were used successfully for transmitting 
within a very few miles. 

The condenser is charged by any of 
several means well known in electricity. 
These include induction coils and dyna- 
mos, as incorporated, often on a gigantic 
seale, in the 4lexanderson high-frequency 
alternator. The condenser is to intensify 
the induced current. Its discharge across 
the spark-gap is a succession of sparks 
so rapid as to look like one spark. The 
condenser discharges its accumulated 
energy in one tremendous rush across the 
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gap, first in one direction, then, in 
another rush of current, somewhat less 
powerful, in the opposite direction; and 
so on, pendulum-wise, each discharge be- 
coming weaker than the preceding one, 
until the condenser has completely dis- 
charged its original accumulation of 
energy. 


All this takes place in a mere instant 
of time. One discharge each way across 
the gap constitutes what is called a cycle. 
The rapidity with which these discharges 
are made is called the frequency (of the 
radio waves or oscillations). This radio 
frequency depends on the length of the 
waves; therefore, the value of the radio 
waves, or oscillations, is given in wave 
lengths. The frequency is determined by 
the number of cycles per second. A 
standard wave length of 10,000 meters 
has a frequency of only 30,000 cycles per 
second, while a wave length of 200 meters 
has a frequency of 1,500,000 cycles per 
second. 

Except in special cases the amateur 
wireless station is limited, by United 
States law, to a wave length of 200 
meters for the transmitter. The Govern- 
ment took over the control of all radio 
work during the war, to concentrate and 
perfect it; and this law was made to pre- 
vent amateurs from “jamming” the 
waves of Government stations. Ship- 
station transmitters use a wave length 
of 300 to 600 meters; while much greater 
wave lengths are used in Government 
and long-range stations. Only in experi- 
mental work are wave lengths greater 
than 18,000 meters used; because the 
equivalent frequency becomes too low to 
be practical, while necessitating too 
great power to make the charge and too 
vast an antenna system to project it 
into space. 

To make practical use of the waves 
for sending messages and receiving the 
same at distant points, it is necessary 
to create regular electrical disturbances 
in a circuit which starts the wave. 
Next, by means of the transmitting an- 
tenna, the waves must be got into sur- 
rounding space and started on their jour- 
ney at high speed. On reaching a dis- 
tant station, these transmitted waves 
have to set up electric currents in the 
receiving circuit, to which they are 
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turned over after they strike the receiv- 
ing antenna. Within the receiving cir- 
cuit the waves of the currents are 
changed so that they may be detected 
(rectified) by certain electric instru- 
ments, so that the operator can take the 
message. Usually he takes it through 
signals in a telephone receiver, although, 





ANTENNA TUNING COIL 
A wonderful new invention that has greatly 
increased the distances covered by 
the wireless telephone 


as before indicated, the message some- 
times becomes audible in a wireless tele- 
graph instrument. 


Wireless telegraphy transmits by 
means of damped (intermittent) waves, 
which the telegraph key interrupts to 
form the dots and dashes. In wireless 
telephony, undamped (persistent) waves 
are used, which are not interrupted, but 
are modified by the voice and the 
amplifying and modulating instruments. 

The function of* the sensitive electric 
instruments within the receiving circuit 
is to amplify transmission waves that 
arrive too weak, or to reduce radio fre- 
quency to what is called audio frequency. 
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A wireless telegraph receiving set can 
take a message on a radio frequency of 
over a thousand times what would be 
possible for the receiving telephone 
diaphragm to follow or the human ear 
to hear. The upper limit of audio fre- 
quency for the human hearing is 16,000 
to 20,000 sound waves per second. 

Here is no space to mention any mem- 
ber of this receiving-circuit set except 
the epochal vacuum tube, whose mani- 
fold capacities for wonder working in 
both kinds of telephony and telegraphy 
have earned it the epithet of the new 
Aladdin’s lamp. Briefly, it is an electric 
light bulb, containing the usual incan- 
descent filament, a pole-plate, and be- 
tween these a transforming element 
called the grid. The electric charge in 
the filament is negative, that in the plate 
is positive. That in the grid can be 
made one or the other at will, for raising 


An Engine That Saves 


Everybody has noticed the waste steam 
that issues from the radiators of an auto- 
mobile. To save such thermal waste as 
this, an Englishman, William Joseph 
Still, after eight years of research and 
experiment, has created an internal-com- 
bustion engine, which British engineers 
and scientists regard as more economical 
and stable for many services than even 
the Diesel engine, which made so re- 
markable a record during the war. This 
new Still engine uses any gas or oil for 
fuel, is self-starting, and provides a res- 
ervoir of power capable of sustaining a 
large overhead of steam for a _ short 
time, even when overloaded to a degree 
under which an ordinary internal-com- 
bustion gives up work. It raises steam 


or lowering the power of the current 
from the filament to the plate. The tube 
can powerfully modulate the waves re- 
ceived, or in a transmission set it can 
create very high-power waves. The 
vacuum tube first made very long dis- 
tance telephony (wired or wireless) pos- 
sible. It eliminates static interference (the 
interference of atmospheric electricity). 

As a transmitter it is only surpassed 
by the Alexanderson high-frequency 
alternator. But even with this alterna- 
tor, the vacuum tube is necessary to 
modulate the waves produced by the 
alternator. The tube superimposes the 
telephonic signals on the waves from the 
alternator. Only, the alternator is dur- 
able and cheap in upkeep. The tube is 
costly in upkeep, and the alternator 
economically reduces the number of tubes 
needed. Alternators are built ranging 
in power from 2 kilowatts to 200. 


Half Its Fuel Waste 


from such heat as is lost by other en- 
gines in the steam jacket and the ex- 
haust, and then expands it at the back 
of the main piston, which gives one 
stroke for the steam and one for the 
combustion pressure. One expert has 
claimed for it an efficiency of 10 per 
cent. over the Diesel engine. By recov- 
ering the heat which passes through the 
combustion cylinder, it both increases en- 
gine power and reduces fuel consumption. 
Its capability of self-starting raises its 
efficiency from 30 to 42 per cent. It 
weighs 20 per cent. less than the geared 
turbine plant used in marine propulsion, 
and is alleged to consume 2,000 pounds 
less fuel for a round trip lasting 1,000 
hours. More than 50 per cent. of the 
fuel energy is recovered. 
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INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
ON CURRENT EVENTS 


[American Cartoon] 
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Not the Setting Kind 


SEEIN' AS OW we 
CAWNT GET THAT 


RALLY H’OLD ROOSTER, 
TO SET WE MAY AS 


WELL LET THE HOLD BIRD 
KEEP ‘ER BLOOM 





—From The San Francisco Chronicle 
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[English Cartoon] 


“Splendid Isolation” 





—From The Passing Show, London 
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[American Cartoon] 


“No European Entanglements” 
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~From The New York Tribune 
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[American Cartoon] 


Not So Sick After All 
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—From The Newspaper Enterprise Association, Cleveland 
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[American Cartoon] 


Just One More Spree Before the Country 
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—From The New York Times 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The Eastern Question 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 
Does Japan stretch forth its hand to help Russia or to grab Siberia? 


[Dutch Cartoon] 
The Demand for German War Criminals 
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—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 
GERMAN MICHEL (to Court): “I thank you for this demand. You have 


now so clearly overdriven things that I am certain of the sympathy of the 
public (neutral nations) in the gallery ” 
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[English Cartoons] 
The Mountaineers 


_ 


-—From Reynolds’s Newspaper, London 
The mountaineers were climbing fast; 
From peak to peak they quickly passed; 
It was the Fat Man led the climb, 
And he kept shouting all the time— 
“ Excelsior! ” 


The Lucky Bird 


—From John Bull, London 
Here is the Yankee Eagle, he He’s got a nest-egg, too—my word! 
Is “feathering his nest,” you see; He is a lucky dicky-bird. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Whoa, Maud! 





—From The San Francisco Chronicle 
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[American Cartoons] 
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Conservation of Bird Life Clipping Its Clauses 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 3 —San Francisco Chronicle 


As the Supreme Council Signs of Spring 
Would Have It 


-—San Francisco Chronicte 
—Brooklyn Hagle 
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[Polish Cartoon] [English Cartoon] 


The Terms of Peace Allied Policy Toward 


Germany 


—The Star, London 


J. Buty: ‘‘ We've got to get him up or 
he’ll have us down ”’ 


[Norwegian Cartoon] 


Entering the Giants’ Den 


—Karikaturen, Christiania 
Norway has decided to join the League 
—Mucha, Warsaw of Nations 
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your coat 


for 


ready 


but if I give you one 


—From Mucha, Warsatw 


‘* Well, Mr. Pole, will you not clasp my hand?’’ 


“oO! 


[Polish Cartoon] 
Making Peace With Red Russia 
You can have my hand; 


LENIN: 
PoLe: 


to clasp I shall certainly keep the other 
collar if you start any of your tricks ’”’ 


—From Il 20, Florence 


[Italian Cartoon] 
Italy and Fiume 
God Guard Her from Her Friends! 
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—New York World 


[American Cartoon] 
The Accuser 


Sentinel 


Milwaukee 


[From description previously furnished us of our new Secretary 


[American Cartoon] 
Our Mental Picture 
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[Norwegian Cartoon] [Austrian Cartoon] 


The Sower English Policy 
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ae - fh — —Wiener Caricaturen,, Vienna 

Seeret, Varenenre Lioyp GEeorGE: “ You Bolsheviki are the scum of the 

Mr. Jonathan, from the U. S. A., sows his dollars in the earth! For the last time I ask you—will you trade with me? ” 
bloodsoaked soil of Europe 
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—Cincinnati Post 
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[American Cartoon] 
The Leopard Cannot Change His Spots 





[American Cartoon] 
He Can’t Have Both 
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—From The Passing Show, London 


Scared away 


[English Cartoon] 
The Goblins 
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TYPICAL WAYSIDE SCENE IN PICTURESQUE PORTO RICO UNDER AMERICAN RULE 


Life in Picturesque Porto Rico 
By F. P. DELGADO | 


T is significant, even in this modern 
day, when the disadvantages of 
distance and the discomforts of 
travel have been annihilated, that 

Porto Rico must be discovered anew and 
approached by sea as when Columbus 
and the Conquistadores set sail for it in 
the fifteenth century. The same tropical 
skies, the same blue waters strewn with 
sargassum like goldenrod on purple hills 
and alive with glistening flying fish, the 
same starry nights with their flaming 
constellations and the Southern Cross 
upon the horizon greet the modern ex- 
plorer as they did the old. Seen from 
the sea, afar off, the vision is the same 
—the distant hills and the towering peak 
of El Yunque, a gleaming jewel set in a 
silver sea. 

It is only upon entering the beautiful 
Harbor of San Juan that the simile ceases 
to exist and the present divorces the past. 
Even the fern-covered walls of battle- 
scarred El Morro and the picturesque 
Casa Blanca of Ponce de Leon, impres- 
sive landmarks of a noble past and a 
departed glory, have outlived the func- 
tions for which they were originally 


erected, and are now  incongruously 
blended in an aspect of modernism which 
not even the white-walled houses with 
their multi-colored roofs can completely 
dispel. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Spain brought to the New World the 
great tradition of Christendom, the un- 
tarnished glory of Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic and Isabella of Castile, the pomp 
and prowess of Spanish arms extending 
from the Peninsula to the Low: Coun- 
tries. Today all this has changed and 
only the legend remains, with here and 
there a few pitiful landmarks, a pile 
of ancient stone, perhaps, on which. lies 
a lizard sleeping in the sun. The Amer- 
ican occupation, the ruthlessness of 
progress, the traffic and commerce of 
the world, the swift forgetfulness of an 
unimaginative people have brought 
about an astounding change, fruitful if 
regarded in the light of modern and pro- 
gressive standards, but regrettable in the 
disregard of much that was picturesque 
and full of charm. In the Harbor of San 
Juan great derricks unload the steel 
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ships in their modern quays where, of 
old, worn pavilions with a sail above an 
oar laid their wooden keels on the sandy 
shore. Unlike many other less-favored 
lands, the transition from the old to the 
new has been violent and abrupt. To 
gain one thing it is frequently necessary 
to lose another, and Porto Rico has paid 
the price. 

So much for the past and the memories 
and traditions that have been scattered. 
But what of Porto Rico of today and 
its many problems still to be solved, in- 
volving not only its relations with the 
United States, but also those concerned 
with its own internal welfare? For twen- 
ty years the island has presented a fer- 
tile field for the study and examination 
of that important and mooted question— 
whether the laws, social conditions, in- 
spirations and aspirations of one coun- 
try can successfully be engrafted upon 
another. In view of similar conditions 
elsewhere arising out of the results of 
the great war, the experience of Porto 
Rico is of peculiar and timely interest. 


POLITICAL STATUS 


The present great problem is that of 
its political status. Is the island only a 
colony or possession, as some hold, or is 
it an integral part of the United States, 
as asserted by others? The confusion and 
uncertainty engendered by this question 
are responsible for much of the political 
unrest on the island today. A good deal 
of this is due to a misunderstanding of 
the new “Organic act” of Congress, 
known as the “Jones bill.” The main 
features of this act are the granting of 
American citizenship to the Porto Ricans, 
the separation of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive functions, extension of the ap- 
pointive judiciary system, and an elective 
House of Representatives and Senate. 
Representative government is implied by 
the presence in Congress of a Resident 
Commissioner elected by the people of 
the island. 

But an important faction of the Porto 
Rican electorate demands more than that. 
Citizenship without statehood seems an 
anomaly to it. It chafes at the fact that 
the executive power resides in an Amer- 
ican Governor, and that associated with 
him is an Executive Council, of which six 


of the eleven members are Americans, 
each at the head of an important admin- 
istrative department. A further source 
of irritation is the fact that acts of the 
Porto Rican Legislature must be ap- 
proved by Congress and the Governor. 


NOT AN INCORPORATED TERRITORY 


It has been asserted by many Porto 
Ricans, contrary to the contention of the 
Attorney General of the island, that Por- 


CROSS AT AGUADILLA, PORTO RICO, MARK- 
ING THE SPOT WHERE COLUMBUS FIRST 
LANDED ON THE ISLAND IN 1493 


to Rico is an incorporated Territory of 


the United States. This interpretation 
was strengthened a short time ago by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico and the District Court of the 
United States for Porto Rico in two im- 
portant cases (The People of Porto Rico 
vs. Carlos Tapia and The People of Por- 
to Rico vs. José Muratti, 245 U. S., 639). 
Recently, however, the Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed these deci- 
sions, and upheld the opinion maintained 
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by the Attorney General. Referring to 
it in a recent report he said: 

The Supreme Court followed precedent 
to the effect that the question of the po- 
litical status of a Territory was to be de- 
termined by Congress, and depends upon 
the expression of Congressional intent. 
The new ‘Organic act’’ conferred 
American citizenship upon Porto Ricans, 
but the question of the incorporation of 
a Territory does not depend upon citizen- 
ship alone. 

Legally the island is thus an organized 
but not incorporated Territory of the 
United States. It enjoys many of the 
same rights which an incorporated Ter- 
ritory has, including the fundamental 
guarantees of the United States Consti- 
tution, the privilege of the Grand Jury, 
a Public Service Commission and the 
regulation of its own internal commerce. 
Furthermore, it is largely exempt from 
both Federal and war taxes. By this 
new act all internal revenue laws, un- 
less specifically made applicable to Porto 
Rico, do not apply there, and such rev- 
enue already collected there is to be given 
back, a ruling applicable to no other 
Territory. 


GENERAL POLITICAL UNREST 


Thus, from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment, the position of Porto Rico is 
ideal, and Congress seems in no mood to 
modify or change its attitude. From the 
standpoint of the average Porto Rican 
it is far from being so; unfortunately, 
however, he does not always know what 
he wants, and realizes only that he is dis- 
satisfied with existing conditions. Be- 
sides those demanding statehood, rep- 
resented by the Republican Party, there 
is also the important Unionist Party, 
which is in favor of complete independ- 
ence. Another and a minor group would 
welcon.e back the old Spanish rule. The 
last question is purely academic. The 
methods and the means to realize it are 
quite impossible at the present time, yet 
it is symptomatic of the general politi- 
cal unrest. Recently Joseph G. Cannon, 
the former Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, delivered an address before 
a joint session of the Insular Legislature 
in which he strongly deprecated the idea 
of immediate Porto Rican independence. 
“Why are you worrying about statehood 
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and independence? ” he asked. “ You will 
get either or both just as soon as you 
are ready. Do not get the idea that we 
are lying awake nights trying to do you 
an injustice!” His unconciliatory re- 
marks made a somewhat painful impres- 
sion upon his hearers. 


LACK OF MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


Accordingly the political future of Por- 
to Rico waits upon the knees of the gods. 
The theory of “ self-determination” as 
applicable to small nations has lost too 
much caste to *be revived there success- 
fully. The principal trouble between the 
authorities in Washington and the na- 
tives of the island is a complete lack of 
mutual understanding. The absence of a 
common language is a formidable bar- 
rier. The present Governor, Arthur Ya- 
ger, is accompanied everywhere by an 
interpreter. American officials, appoint- 
ed often for political rewards at home, 
without any especial fitness for théir 
office, are often unsympathetic to Latin 
traditions and ideals. Despite loud expos- 
tulations to the contrary, the average 
Porto Rican is neither an American nor 
a Spaniard at heart. He is first, last 
and all the time a Porto Rican, with a 
very limited and insular viewpoint. This 
might lead one to assume that, perhaps, 
it would be better if he were left free 
and unhampered to work out his own po- 
litical destiny, but the porular intelli- 
gence needed for such an experiment is 
not yet sufficiently developed. 

Yet in spite of divergent political views 
and the misunderstandings and the un- 
rest occasioned thereby Porto Rico pros- 
pers, at least officially and according to 
statistics. But the prosperity is not dis- 
tributed. It has fallen to the lot of the 
better class, the small minority. The few 
have prospered, the wealthy sugar, to- 
bacco and coffee planters and the pro- 
fessional classes. They send their sons 
to the United States or Spain to be edu- 
cated. They are seeking to preserve the 
pure strain of their Spanish blood. Last 
year, for instance, commercial business 
was both active and growing. External 
trade reached a total of $141,896,400, 
and there was a trade balance in favor 
of the island of $17,095,680. 

But prosperity did not reach the level 
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PARISH CHURCH, CUR LADY OF THE ASSUMPTION, AT AGUADILLA, PUREST EXAMPLE 


OF SPANISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


of the great majority. Nearly 80 per 
cent. of the population are desperately 
poor. Unfortunately, there is no middle 
class, the backbone and the sinews of 
any democracy. Between the favored few 
and the miserable many lies a great 
gulf, an almost impassable barrier. If 
there is often a lack of vision, even 
among the chosen few, what must be 
said of the viewpoint of the average Por- 
to Rican, the small shopkeeper, the street 
vendor, the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, the workers in the 
fields, especially on the sugar planta- 
tions, and the unclean, afflicted beggars 
who abound everywhere? Living under 
sanitary conditions that are shocking, ill- 
fed and emaciated, the prey of tropical 
fevers and diseases, their condition is a 
pitiable one. Largely black or half-breed, 
intermarriage is prevalent and immoral- 
ity is common among them. They still 
live under a state of peonage, although 
officially and technically they are free. 
Ignorance is their besetting sin, and lazi- 
ness their prevailing characteristic. 
Mawnana is still their watchword today, 
even as it was under the Spaniard. 
Touring the country you will pass 
countless thatched bohios, or shanties, 
consisting of one room, where a family 


IN PORTO RICO 


of six or more live huddled together with 
a pig and a few chickens under sanitary 
conditions that are obvious. There is no 
furniture, perhaps only a hammock for 
the lord and master of the house. The 
floor supplies the need of bed, table and 
chairs. For food, the wild plantain, a 
handful of rice and beans must suffice. 
Life flows by monotonously, hopelessly, 
varied only by the birth of another child 
to increase the already too numerous off- 
spring; or else by a death; a cheap and 
pitiful wooden casket is carried care- 
lessly by the men to the cemetery, while 
the women remain at home and weep. 
Prosperity did not mean much to this 
class. There were some increases in the 
wages of the workers, but these were 
hardly sufficient to offset the increase 
in the cost of the necessities of every- 
day life. Also the bringing back of large 
bodies of laborers who had been taken 
to the American Continent by the War 
Department for urgent war work just 
before the armistice, and the rapid de- 
mobilization of the soldiers of the Porto 
Rican contingent of the national army 
occasioned many problems of unemploy- 
ment and re-employment that were very 
difficult to solve. In addition, the terri- 
ble earthquake near the close of the year 
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PORTO RICAN TOBACCO FIELDS COVERED WITH MUSLIN NETTING, WHICH TEMPERS 
THE SUN’S, RAYS AND IMPROVES THE QUALITY OF THE PRODUCT 


1918, and the subsequent serious epi- 
demic of influenza, in which over ten 
thousand perished, took their toll chiefly 
among the poor. 


EDUCATION URGENT NEED 


There is no doubt, since more than 60 
per cent. of the people are illiterate, that 
the most vital problem for the island to- 
day is that of education. And this has 
a distinct bearing on Porto Rico’s future 
political status, because questions of 
government require brains for their solu- 
tion. The public schools of the island 
were founded by the American adminis- 
tration, and they have not had time as 
yet to present telling results. Most of 
the men over 31 years of age, and a 
large percentage also under that age, 
are uneducated. Only about one-third 
of the school-age population is attending 
school. To be exact, last year (1919) 
the total enrollment was 160,794. The 
total number of children within the 
school ages (5 to 18 years) is estimated 
at 441,465. In regard to teachers there 
are 2,984, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of 148, are native Porto Ricans. 


These figures are not an eloquent tes- 
timony of Porto Rico’s boasted educa- 


tional progress. Added to this unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs, the work of 
the public schools was considerably 
handicapped lately by war conditions, as 
many men teachers resigned to enter 
the military service. The reason that 
instruction is given chiefly by natives is 
that teachers from the States are not at- 
tracted by the low salaries paid. This 
naturally results in a loss of efficiency. 
English is taught in the schools, but is 
largely forgotten outside of the class- 
room. In fact, the English language in 
Porto Rico, except as spoken by the 
American colony and a few well-edu- 
cated natives, is practically non-existent. 
Without a knowledge of Spanish, the 
stranger or traveler will get nowhere. 
The Spanish spoken by the people, it 
should be said, has suffered many local 
changes, and their speech is far removed 
from the Castilian fluency of their sires. 

Governor Yager has declared. that 
“all the hopes of Porto Rico for im- 
“provement in political, social and eco- 
“nomic conditions rest upon the general 
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“education of its people. There is such 
“an enormous population (at present es- 
“timated at 1,263,474) compared to the 
“area and wealth of the island, and 
“there is such an accumulation of illit- 
“eracy and ignorance due tv neglect of 
“this duty in years long past, that it 
“seems impossible for the insular Gov- 
“ernment to accomplish this immense 
“task without outside help and within 
“a reasonable time.” In his latest an- 
nual report the Governor further de- 
clares that “only a beginning has been 
“made in the tremendous task of edu- 
“cating the people of Porto Rico.” 

Another element in the educational 
system that is not conducive to social or 
moral welfare in a community in which 
moral laxity is prevalent is the associa- 
tion of white and black children in the 
same classrooms, where companionships 
and friendships are formed, often lead- 
ing later to unfortunate ties of intimacy. 
The race question cannot be helped by 
such conditions. 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


The solution of the race problem, in- 
deed, is vital for the future of the island, 
and a discussion of it presents many dif- 
ficulties, because ethnologically there is 
no characteristic and distinctive Porto 
Rican people. To try to trace their 
lineage, to endeavor to establish their 
common origin, presents a problem more 
in the domain of the student of atavism 
than of history. 

Generally speaking, the Porto Rican 
of today may be said to be descended 
from three distinct races—the Indian, 
the Spaniard and the negro. The Indian 
aboriginal welcomed the conquering 
Spaniard kindly, then turned against him 
because of his cruelty and oppression, 
and in turn was exterminated because 
the bow and arrow were no match for 
the arquebus and the sword. The Span- 
iard, during his early voyages of con- 
quest and colonization, brought no wo- 
men with him, so that there naturally 
sprang up wherever he went a mixed 
race, pur sang on the one hand and ab- 
original on the other—the mestizo, hybrid 
both physically and morally. The negro 
slave imported early in the sixteenth 
century to take the place of the exter- 
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minated Indian introduced a new racial 
element, and by the side of the mestizo 
there developed the zambo, common off- 
spring of the two. Later, the bringing 
of negro women from Santo Domingo 
and other islands added the mulatto to 
an already heterogeneous condition of 
race. It was not until very late in the 
history of the island that corrective 
features and elements were introduced 
by a new influx of prosperous Spanish 
settlers and their families driven from 
Venezuela and the mainland by the in- 
cessant revolutions in those countries. 
Accordingly, the modern Porto Rican 
has many racial and natural handicaps 
to overcome. And all this bears deci- 
sively on the question of the island’s ad- 
mittance into the comity of our state- 
hood. 


INFLUENCE OF CHURCH 


As in most Catholic countries, the in- 
fluence of the Church has been a potent 
factor in the life of the Porto Rican 
people. In the old days, with the ex- 
plorer and the soldier came the regular 
clergy and the monastic orders, such as 
the Dominicans and Franciscan friars, 
with constant bickerings between the 
two, and with the usual appeals on the 
part of both to royal authority for rec- 
ognition and power. Under such condi- 
tions, the Inquisition introduced from 
Spain fattened on the life and energy of 
the inhabitants. Yet the influence of 
the Church from that day to this has 
been so influential in ruling quarters 
that the effort of Protestantism to es- 
tablish both creed and missions has been 
negligible. 

With the coming of the Americans, 
however, a decided change for the bet- 
ter arose in the affairs of the Church. 
The Diocese of Porto Rico, erected in 
1511 by Pope Julius II. and by Apostolic 
Brief—“ Actum Praeclare ”—is immedi- 
ately subject to the Holy See. <The pres- 
ent Catholic Bishop of the island is the 
Right Rev. William A. Jones, O. S. A., 
D. D., who, in spite of his Welsh name, 
is an American, and further has the ad- 
vantage of speaking Spanish. 

Modernism has destroyed and _ sup- 
planted much that was old and beautiful 
in the traces of early Spanish ecclesiasti- 
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cal art. With the exception of the parish 
church of Aguadilla, which is dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Assumption, and 
which contains two old and beautiful 
Spanish hand-carved and lifelike repro- 
ductions in wood of Murillo’s “ Assump- 
tion” and “Immaculate Conception,” 
the interiors of the churches of Porto 
Rico are uninviting from an artistic 
standard. In San Juan, for instance, the 
cathedral has been remodeled along mod- 
ern and garish Italian lines; the ancient 
convent of the Carmelites has been sold 
and now harbors a garage, and the old 
and venerable church of San Francisco— 
the oldest church in all the Americas— 
has been torn down and replaced by a 
modern high school. Thus the ancient 
symbols of belief have been put aside for 
the utilitarian demands of the day. Here 
and there are old, abandoned churches, 
some set upon a hill as at Trujillo Bajo, 
where in centuries past the pious have 
looked up for light and _ inspiration. 
Now deserted, with leaky roofs and 
drafty aisles, they stand alone and dig- 
nified in their desolation, silently mind- 
ful of their mission to prove that a city 
built upon a hill cannot be hid. 

Such is Porto Rico of today, unimagin- 
ative and very matter of fact, absorbed 
in its own local problems and largely 
ignorant of the great, outside world; 
patient, plodding and pathetic in the 
poverty and ignorance of its poorer 
classes. But if one has imagination, and 
can laboriously retrace the milestones 
of the ages, can visualize the past and 


ignore the present, the island presents 
many highways and byways wherein the 
mind may wander and grasp, here and 
there, illusive pictures of both the old 
days and the old ways. Here dwelt one 
of the early outposts of European civili- 
zation, the cradle of that new life which, 
spreading westward, was to transform a 
vast continent and to establish a new 
and imperious race. First regarded as 
part of the fabled Indies and christened 
San Juan Bautista, and then as a treas- 
ury of unmined gold to refill the de- 
pleted coffers of the mother country, it 
rightly stirred the imagination and cu- 
pidity of those old Spanish soldiers of 
fortune, knights, courtiers and adven- 
turers, with their numerous satellites 
and unsavory followers, who sought to 
find in this new El Dorado a virgin field 
for activities denied them in the Old 
World. The chivalry of Spain came and 
left its bones on its untilled reaches and 
uncharted shores. Columbus, Juan Poncé 
de Leon, Soto-Mayor, discoverers, ex- 
plorers and men-at-arms, sought its 
primitive richness. But the gold was 
only a phantom, a yellow will-of-the- 
wisp, and continual warfare between 
themselves and the natives, pestilence 
and devastating hurricanes dispelled the 
illusion and’ dénied the dream. 


Thus today all the pomp and the 
pageantry are laid away, and a new race 
has vigorously taken up the worn 
threads which an old one so laboriously 
laid down. The past persists, as it ever 
will, but only in a dream, a faint shadow 
in the sun glare, a last and lost illusion. 


Can We Keep Our Merchant Marine? 


By GRASER SCHORNSTHEIMER 


T the time of the civil war the lack 
of the cotton export trade and the 
ravages of Confederate commerce- 


raiding cruisers nearly drove the 
American flag from the seas. From 


that time until the beginning of the Eu-~ 


ropean war the merchant marine was 
Wasting away to nothingness. Among 





the causes of this decline were lack of 
Government interest and high cost of 
operation. 

When the labor unions were created 
the sea trades banded together and 
formed their organizations. These sent 
the cost of operating American ships 
skyward. With political aid they at 
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length sent wages so high as to force 
the American flag from the world of 
seagoing merchantmen. 


As a result of their political operations 
the La Follette Seaman’s act was passed 
in 1915. This act forced the shipping 
companies to better the conditions of 
their crews to such an extent that the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, run- 
ning in direct opposition to the large and 
powerful Japanese lines, discontinued its 
foreign trade. A very bad feature of the 
act is the conditions-of-pay clause. A 
seaman may draw half the pay due him 
at any port. The practice of paying 
crews before the completion of voyages 
had been tried before, and always with 
bad results. The seaman received his 
pay and was never heard from again, 
while his ship limped home shorthanded 
and crippled. Is it any wonder that the 
Japanese lines, with their full crews and 
low rates, are taking our Pacific trade 
from under our very noses?* 

In normal times the La Follette law 
would have broken the back of American 
shipping. It would have forced the costs 
and uncertainties of operation so high as 
to cut off any possibility of competition 
with foreign shipping companies. The 
war, however, temporarily suspended its 
evil effects. The loss of the German 
market was more than repaid by our new 
business in markets formerly supplied 
by the Germans. This statement applies 
particularly to the South American 
trade, which American business had been 
trying for a decade to capture. Allied 
shipping, moreover, was almost entirely 
engaged in naval operations or military 


*The United States Supreme Court, in a 
decision rendered on March 29, 1920, upheld 
the constitutionality of the provisions of the 
La Follette Seamen’s act relating to the 
payment of wages to sailors on demand. 
The court at the same time confirmed pre- 
vious Federal court decrees which held that 
the American law applied to foreign seamen 
on foreign vessels in United States ports. 
Foreign seamen on the British steamers 
Strathearn and Westmeath had _ brought 
libel proceedings to obtain part of their 
wages on arrival in this country, and the 
decisions in these cases resulted in appeals 
by the British ship owners. The final de- 
cision was against them and in favor of 
the sailors.—EDITorR. 
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transportation, leaving the world’s trade 
open to the neutrals. 


STIMULUS OF WARTIMES 


From the first this situation was a 
rich boon to American shipping. Freight 
rates were up beyond the dreams of the 
most ardent dreamers, making the opera- 
tion of American ships profitable. Car- 
goes were plentiful, and for the first 
time in half a century the American ship 
was a familiar sight in the ports of the 
world. 

With the German submarine campaigns 
came great shipping losses to both the 
Allies and the neutrals. The effect of 
this was to double the Allies’ demand 
for materials and foodstuffs, and to send 
shipping rates out of sight. Bottoms 
were scarce. One had but to uncover 
an old hulk that had not seen service 
since the civil war, modernize it a lit- 
tle, and send it to Europe with a cargo; 
presto! one’s fortune was made. The 
shipbuilding industry received fresh im- 
petus, and our merchant fleet began to 
grow in leaps and bounds. , 

In such extraordinary circumstances 
America entered the war, and our new 
merchant marine was born. Tied to our 
docks was the pick of the German and 
Austrian merchant fleets. They had 
been lying idle in our harbors since 1914, 
with only skeleton crews aboard. When 
these vessels were taken over by the 
Government it was found necessary to 
man them with navy crews, as Amer- 
ican civilian seamen were not to be 
found. This act was about the first 
American instance of Government own- 
ership and operation of merchant ships. 

One of the first requests from the al- 
lied Governments was for merchant ves- 
sels. Under Government control the ship- 
yards already in existence were pushed 
to the limit. Under Government owner- 
ship new yards were built and put into 
operation. Mistakes were made, as in all 
other enterprises, the worst being the 
wooden ship. Since 1880 the wooden ship 
has been considered impractical because 
of the advantages the steel vessel has 
over it; yet the Government was in- 
veigled into building useless wooden 
hulks by thousands of tons. 

However, we have no war record that 
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can quite compare with that of our ship- 
building. In August, 1914, we had 624 
steam vessels, aggregating 1,758,465 
gross tons, in our merchant marine. 
When the armistice was signed we had 
1,366 steam vessels of 4,685,263 gross 
tons. In 1918 3,033,385 tons of merchant 
ships were built in American yards. In 
1919 we built 4,075,385 tons, and in 1920 
we have approximately 2,966,000 tons 
under construction. In these figures lies 
not only a war record but a world rec- 
_ ord. 

During the years just mentioned the 
British yards were tied up with warship 
construction. In 1920 naval construction 
in Great Britain has practically ceased, 
and all facilities are turned to the con- 
struction of merchant vessels. In 1918 
1,348,120 tons of merchant ships were 
built; in 1919, 1,620,442 tons, and while 
the figures for 1920 are still lacking, The 
Associated Press is reliably informed 
that the British construction is consid- 
erably more than the American. 

In Seandinavia and Holland the mer- 
chant ship construction in 1918 totaled 
207,542 tons; in 1919 it was 283,401 tons. 
In 1918 489,924 tons were built in Japan; 
in 1919 611,883 tons were built, and at 
present there are 309,000 tons under 
construction there, with further ships to 
be laid down in the near future. The 
Japanese Government is making every 
effort to increase its merchant marine, 
and has built new shipyards in the last 
few years. By reason of this Govern- 
ment aid to ship construction some au- 
thorities expect to see Japanese merchant 
ship construction reach 1,000,000 tons 
this year. 


COST OF OPERATION 


To find the moral in these figures one 
must turn to the operation costs of the 
vessels. In 1913 it was estimated that 
the British could run vessels more cheap- 
ly than Americans by 20 per cent., the 
Scandinavians by 30 to 40 per cent., and 
the Japanese by 40 to 50 per cent. This 
condition still exists, and with foreign 
labor reaching its low mark, we may ex- 
pect foreign ships to be run at even 
greater percentages of advantage. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the 
price of labor is increasing with almost 
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every hour. These facts show clearly 
that it will be impossible for us to op- 
erate—without naval control—the huge 
merchant fleet we have built up during 
the war under Gonvernment subsidy or 
Government ownership. 

For centuries the very existence of 
Great Britain has been dependent upon 
her merchant marine. This continues to 
be as true now as in the past. The idea 
of wrenching commercial supremacy 
from England in order to build up our 
merchant marine is wholly impossible. 
England’s attitude .on this subject is 
clearly indicated in the following lines 
from the comprehensive report prepared 
by the British shipping experts for the 
information of Parliament: 

Our findings and recommendations are 
accordingly based on two _ hypotheses, 
neither of which is likely to be contro- 
verted—the first, that the maritime 
ascendency of the empire must -be main- 
tained at all costs, and the second, that - 
the grave wastage sustained by the mer- 
cantile marine during the war must, 
therefore, be repaired without delay. 
The American merchant marine is in 

a perilous position. Shipping rates are 
already beginning to tumble, and the de- 
mand for bottoms will soon be back to 
normal. Already foreign shipping com- 
panies are taking over the trade that 
has been going in American bottoms. 


PROBLEM OF SUBSIDIES 


The nation is talking of a merchant 
marine privately owned, but operated 
under a Government subsidy. Under 
what kind of Government subsidy, and 
how large a merchant marine? The va- 
rious forms of foreign subsidies would 
be rejected by American ship owners, as 
they give bounties on the number of ships 
constructed and on cargoes carried. 
Neither plan suits our case. A more 
likely form of subsidy would be a bounty 
on the wages paid out—say 20 per cent. 
a month. It is estimated that this would 
just about make the operation of Amer- 
ican ships a profitable venture. Even 
this form has its shortcomings. The 
amounts paid out in such a case would 
be so large as to force the Government 
soon to discontinue it, and charges of 
“ graft ” would make the entire way very 
unpleasant for all concerned. 
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Government operation of the merchant 
fleet is perhaps the most possible solu- 
tion of the problem. Under control of 
the navy a sizable merchant fleet might 
be maintained. When one visits a prize 
warship and sees the engineering “E” 
on her funnel, the high efficiency and 
economy of our navy becomes apparent. 
Should this efficiency be extended to the 
merchant fleet the impossible might be 
accomplished. 


LACK OF AMERICAN SAILORS 


Today both the navy and the merchant 
marine are seriously hampered by lack 
of men. The high price paid for un- 
skilled labor is drawing our few Amer- 
ican seamen inland. One cannot expect 
a man to go to sea in the fo-c’sle of a 
dirty ocean tramp for $75 a month when 
he can make from two to three times 
that amount in a factory with almost 
ideal working conditions. 

American merchant ships are now op- 
erated principally by foreign crews. De- 
sertions from foreign ships have been 
greater in American ports than in any 
other, and no wonder; the wages paid 
to American seamen are higher than 
those paid to any other seamen in the 
world. The difficulty with Americans, 
however, is not altogether a matter of 
wages; our young men have no liking 
for the life of a sailor. The only remedy 
for this situation is to train America’s 
youth for the merchant marine. Train- 
ing stations have been established for 
the naval service, and if we are to con- 
tinue to have any merchant fleet at all 
they must be duplicated for the merchant 
marine. 

In time of war the merchant fleet is 
an auxiliary to the navy. One of the 
principal reasons upon which our new 
merchant fleet was built is that it en- 
hances the value of the battle fleet in 
war. A merchant fleet large enough to 
maintain the warship fleet in any possi- 
ble theatre of war is of the right size 
for our maintenance. With this idea in 
view the Shipping Board recently decided 
to order two gigantic 30-knot liners for 
the transatlantic passenger service, but 
later abandoned the plan temporarily on 
account of the prohibitive cost. Though 
such large vessels can yield good divi- 
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dends in normal times, it was believed 
that under present conditions they would 
be a losing venture. The episode at least 
indicated the Shipping Board’s tendency 
toward fast passenger liners. 


POSSIBILITIES OF TRADE 


Into what channels could our merchant 
marine profitably be directed? A fast 
transatlantic passenger service is to be 
tried. If this line is fast enough, and 
is freed from the handicap of prohibi- 
tion, it may yield a profit. On the Pa- 
cific it would be folly to run a line 
directly to Japan in the face of the low 
Japanese rates; but to run a line from 
our west coast to the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines, and thence to China, 
India and Australia, is entirely within 
the bounds of profitability. A general 
passenger and freight service with Cen- 
tral and South America is probably the 
most desirable American line from the 
standpoint of the American merchant. 
In 1918 our exports to South America 
were to the value of $302,840,975, and 
our imports about double that amount. 
Our chief trade in South America is with 
Argentina. In normal times this trade 
is principally in British bottoms, but 
since the war it has been in our own. 
Only recently it was announced that an 
American firm had succeeded in obtain- 
ing an order for locomotives for Argen- 
tine railways, and both English and Ger- 
man firms had been competitors for the 
order. This tends to show that the 
American manufacturer is doing business 
and may be expected to increase his 
trade if provided with American ships 
in which to transport his products. 

Throughout. our history our coastal 
trade has been a paying venture. High 
as were the shipping rates during the 
war, sea transportation cost less than 
rail. 

The greatest share of our foreign 
trade is with the British Empire. Brit- 
ish exports will come to us, in most 
cases, in British bottoms, but a good 
share of our exports to British posses- 
sions should and could be given to 
American shipping interests. Asia and 
South America are the next most attrac- 
tive foreign fields for American business. 
Our exports to Asia in 1918 were to the 
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value of $445,594,169, and our imports 
$853,443,245. One-half of these exports 
and over one-third of the imports were 
to and from Japan. This means that 
practically half of our trade with the 
East came and went in Japanese bot- 
toms. China is trading with the United 
States. Our imports from China doubled 
our exports, and to a great extent this 
trade was in Japanese and English 
bottoms. 
changed. While the Japanese trade will 
inevitably be in Japanese bottoms, with 
a properly organized merchant fleet and 
our merchants alive to the possibilities 
of trade with China, a larger Chinese 
trade would surely be carried under the 
American flag. 


FORMER GERMAN LINERS 


Recently the public has considered it- 
self outraged at the attempt of the 
Shipping Board to sell twenty-nine of 
the former German liners. The general 
impression gained by the public was that 
they were being sold indirectly to the 
British. Such was not the case. Only 
American firms were bidders, and their 
bids were refused. The plea of the War 
Department’ for the retention of the 
large liners under the American flag is 
probably the real reason for the exclu- 
sion of foreign bidders. With the ex- 
ception of the giant Leviathan and some 
of the oldest ships, they are of great 
value to the merchant marine for the 
Asiatic and South American trade. The 
Leviathan, as has been explained by 
other writers, never was a paying propo- 
sition and was built more as a German 
advertisement than as a money maker. 
While some believe that the Leviathan 
could not be profitably operated, let it 
be known that the Navy Department 
converted her from a coal burner to an 
oil burner, doing away with about 300 
firemen, reducing the fuel consumption 


These conditions could be 
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and the corresponding cost of fuel. 
Therefore the Leviathan must not be 
considered thoroughly impossible until 
proved so. 

The recent decision of the Shipping 
Board to sell all wooden ships complete 
or on the stocks is justified by the sit- 
uation. The announcement gave the im- 
pression that foreign bidders would be 
allowed, and this surely is desirable, as 
the vessels have proved themselves quite 
worthless for our purposes. 

A naval officer recently estimated our 
future merchant marine at 1,000 steam 
vessels of 3,900,000 tons. He was basing 
his figures on cost of operation and 
relative value to American merchants 
and the navy. If our merchant fleet is 
to be maintained at this or a similar size, 
Americans must get used to seeing their 
ships sold to foreign steamship com- 
panies. Private ownership of all lines 
possible is to be encouraged, but on the 
very necessary lines, where competition 
is so keen as to render private ownership 
impossible, the merchant fleet should be 
run by the navy. It would seem to be 
a good plan to sell what merchant ships 
Wwe may at once, as the demand for bot- 
toms still exists, and the price of ton- 
nage will never be any higher than at 
present. 

The crux of the whole problem is this: 
With the La Follette law repealed we 
would not be able to induce American 
seamen to man our ships; with the law 
as it stands we may be able to get the 
men still on our ships to stay in the 
merchant service, but they are too few 
for our purpose. It is, therefore, evident 
that to operate a medium-sized merchant 
fleet it is necessary to turn to foreign 
seamen, and whether we can get enough 
of these is still a matter of doubt. Even 
with a modern-sized merchant marine 
properly manned we must expect to take 
a loss. 





Siberia Under Kolchak’s Dictatorship 


By MAJOR HENRY WARE NEWMAN, M. D. 


[Deruty COMMISSIONER AMERICAN 


DMIRAL KOLCHAK never at- 
A tained to any very secure con- 
trol over the group in Omsk 
whose nominal head and dic- 
tator he remained for a good many 
months. He gave orders late in 1918 
that the plant of the College of Agri- 
culture out behind the city should be 
vacated and turned over to the American 
Red Cross for a great base hospital to 
serve the armies at the front. The build- 
ings were then occupied by some so- 
called Cossacks, and even there, almost 
within sight of the office of the dictator, 
the soldiers stayed on for two months or 
more in violation of written orders to 
vacate. One of the secretaries of the 
Ministry of War finally admitted that 
the Government could not force the sol- 
diers out before they were ready to 
move. And when we, in need of blankets 
for refugees, asked Kolchak’s Minister 
of War to arrange to sell us overcoating 
material from the Government mills for 
making the blankets we needed, he in- 
formed us that they were unable to get 
enough of this material for overcoats for 
the Omsk garrison itself. But, going 
direct to the official in Ekaterinburg 
who had charge of the manufacture of 
this half-wool and half-wood-fibre cloth, 
we had no difficulty in getting from 
him as many thousand yards of it as we 
asked for—for a cash consideration, of 
course. And this official was supposed 
to be an appointee of the Minister of 
War. 

As to the “ All Russia” in the title of 
Kolchak’s dictatorship, even all Siberia 
would have been too broad to describe its 
scope, for Semenov, with his friendship 
for Japanese interests, never at any 
time subordinated his authority to any 
Omsk Government. And I have known 
the Kolchak agents to beg us of the 
American Red Cross to bring across 
Siberia supplies for their soldiers and 
hospitals, because the officials of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad under Horvath 
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made it impossible for the All-Russian 
Government of Omsk to escort their own 
supply trains through the eastern terri- 
tory. And certainly the common people, 
the mass of the people of Siberia, never 
saw in this dictator and his Government 
the promise of free institutions and 
democracy that might have trought them 
loyally to his support. 

There are, of course, many out-and- 
out Red Anarchists throughout the 
length of Siberia, but I am convinced 
from personal acquaintance with the peo- 
ple that by far the great majority of 
them love liberty and hope for a real 
democracy. They are people who will 
lend quiet support toa Bolshevist Govern- 
ment because they see nothing that offers 
for the present any greater promise of 
liberty. Surely a dictator of the Kol- 
chak type, with reputed strong sym- 
pathies for a return of the monarchy, 
giving them only a rule of weak force, 
could never hope to enlist their support; 
and he went to the end without popular 
support, except in so far as he was 
able to force the young men into his 
army. 


ADMIRAL KOLCHAK’S ARMY . 


He raised a considerable army of men 
by methods of conscription which might 
not bear too close scrutiny. Certain it 
is that few men went willingly into 


training for the front. Raw country 
boys of from 16 to 20 most of them were, 
illiterate and uncouth. They came from 
home in rags, and many of them never 
got much better from their command. I 
recall seeing a rabble of recruits going 
away from a small railway station along 
in the Summer of last year. Their 
families had come to speed them upon 
their journey. Fathers, mothers, little 
sisters and brothers and sweethearts all 
were there, simple peasant folk, and all 
were laughing, crying, silly drunk with 
“spiritus ””—the vodka that the Czar 
abolished. I have seen regiments of 
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HOUSE IN EKATERINBURG WHERE THE CZAR WAS CONFINED AND EXECUTED BY THE 
BOLSHEVIKI 
(Photo H. W. Newman) 


Tartars entraining for the front when 
many of them had no better footgear 
than what they could weave out of slip- 
pery-elm bark, and nothing for the Sum- 
mer to take the place of the goatskin cap 
they had worn the previous Winter. 


Late in the Winter the British military 
mission in Siberia undertook to bolster 
up a part of the Kolchak army into a 
semblance of fighting form. Hundreds 
of thousands of uniforms made for Brit- 
ish soldiers, with caps, leggins, boots and 
knapsacks, were shipped in and put on 


these recruits. The division of General 
Kappel was selected as the first recipient 
of the honor of parading in the uniform 
of Tommy Atkins. Very well the men 
looked while the stuff was new, and they 
really seemed to feel more like soldiers. 
One began to feel that after all there 
might be something in the dictatorship— 
until one saw them again, up nearer the 
front, or coming back in the hospital 
trains as dirty as ever, utterly bedrag- 
gled, and, it must be said, many of them 
shot through the left hand and the left 
foot. There were so many of these self- 
inflicted wound cases that we refused to 
let them occupy beds in the American 
Red Cross hospitals. 


TROUBLE AMONG THE CZECHS 


It was in the Fall of 1918, late in 
October, that it became apparent that 
there was serious disaffection and loss 


of morale among the Czech troops, who 
were still the mainstay of the front. 
Once more Winter was shutting down, 
and with its coming would ensue all the 
hardships they had known already for 
four or five such Winters. 

In November a certain regiment which 
had been resting in Ekaterinburg re- 
ceived orders from Gaida to entrain for 
the front. The fighting was perhaps 
not more than forty or fifty versts from 
the city at this time, and every day saw 
trains of wounded arrive, and always 
with a box car or two of the bodies of 
those killed in action. The hospitals were . 
full, and every day the military funerals . 
wended their way out to the cemetery. 
One day I counted twenty-four pine 
boxes in one long procession. And almost 
all these casualties were from the less 
than 50,000 war-weary Czechoslovak 
troops. Here they were, strangers in a 
strange land, fighting and dying to keep 
one group of Russians from driving out 
another group of Russians. This par- 
ticular regiment flatly refused to go out 
to the front. The men opined that it 
was too cold, so cold, in fact, that their 
hands would freeze to their rifles; and 
they added that they should like to know 
what they were fighting about any- 
way. 

Over behind the Ufa front a week or 
so later, in the city of Cheliabinsk, there 
was a notable funeral, that of Colonel 
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Schmidt of the 3d Czech Regiment, a sui- 
cide when the men of his regiment re- 
fused to go back and attack a position 
they had lost. Over the grave General 
Sirovi,.in command of all the Czechs, 
was overcome with emotion in saying 
that they were burying a martyr and a 
hero. 

Only a week or two later there arrived 
in Ekaterinburg soldier delegates from 
each eschelon and each regiment of the 
Czechs to demand of their war govern- 
ment that they be sent home and taken 
forthwith from the fighting in which 
their nation had only a very remote 
interest. 


TALENTED SOLDIERS 


Fine, intelligent men and real soldiers 
these Czechs seemed to me, and most 
democratic even in their army. College 
professors I have seen in the ranks, with 
bakers and other artisans in office over 
them. Of artistic talent there was a 
plenty among these Slavs of Bohemia. I 
went one night as a guest to a concert 
given by Czech soldiers in the theatre 
of the railroad station. It was a bitter 
cold night outside, and the hall was 
packed with soldiers in overcoats and fur 
caps standing shoulder to shoulder. The 
artists, soldiers all, rendered a program 
of music that could hardly be excelled 
in any European or American city. The 
land that produced a Dvorjak and a 
Kubelik gave us that night also a 
Schmidt, in his art of the violin the equal 
of either, and a soldier in the ranks. 

In December came General Stephanic, 
sent direct from Paris and Prague by 
President Masaryk. I talked with him 
the day he arrived in Cheliabinsk. He 
was free in speaking of the fact that his 
soldiers were wanting to get out of the 
fight. “Today,” he said, “I have 
visited the troops and the hospitals and 
the cemeteries, and I see an army that 
is tired both physically and morally. 
They must go home to their own coun- 
try, and we are determined to take them 
home just as soon as we can possibly do 
so. It would be manifestly unfair for 
us to withdraw from our position at the 
front just now and leave it undefended 
against the Bolsheviki. It is necessary 
for us to give our Siberian friends time 
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enough to get an army trained so that 
they may hold their own front.” Then, 
turning to face us more directly, he 
asked: “ Will you of the American Red 
Cross start right away by taking home 
for us our invalids from Vladivostok by 
way of Trieste? ” 

Since that day eight shiploads of 
invalids and cripples have made the trip 
to Trieste under our care. And these 
poor fellows, after five years of being 
prisoners and of fighting in Siberia, 
when they do get home to their own free 
republican land are met with a coolness 
that makes them wonder if, after all, 
their sufferings and sacrifices have not 
been endured in vain. 


GUARDING THE RAILROAD 


Before the end of the year the Red 
Army drove the Czechs out of Ufa, the 
central point in the defense of the Ural 
front. Then came the order from Kol- 
chak to replace all Czech troops on the 
fronts with Siberian troops. The Czechs 
were retired to railroad guard duty be- 
hind Omsk, the stretch from Novo 
Nickolaevsk to Irkutsk being intrusted 
to them. This part of the line had given 
a deal of trouble; raiding parties of 
Reds were continually burning stations 
and derailing trains. 

For a month or two every day saw 
train loads of Czech troops moving east 
and other trains of Siberians moving 
westward to take their places on th< 
front. There was no mistaking the one 
sort of train from the other: The Czechs, 
quiet, orderly, with their ugly red box 
cars always decorated with green boughs, 
and frequently the car doors done in 
pictures, war scenes or scenes from 
home, made of moss and bark, or with 
perhaps a large photo of their beloved 
President Masaryk wreathed in green; 
the Russians, always noisy and dirty, 
singing as the train pulled out—an irre- 
sponsible rabble of boys. And the man- 
ner of marching in the street is as char- 
acteristic of the men as is their appear- 
ance. The Czechs march quietly, with 
rather a tired air, while the Russians 
march always singing, and with a long, 
free, swinging’ stride. 

Within a month or two of their com- 
plete occupation of the front these Rus- 
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SERBIAN RECRUITS IN KOLCHAK’S ARMY AT KRASNOYARSK 
(Photo H. W. Newman) 


sian troops began to have some success. 
On the north they were now commanded 
by Gaida, the Czech, who had resigned 
from his own army to be made a Lieuten- 
ant General under Kolchak, and in the 
Urals they were led by Hanjine. Perm 
was taken in the north, and then in the 
latter part of March Ufa was retaken, 
with great stores of war materials. The 
Red Army was said to be on the run for 
Moscow and Petrograd. It was expected 
every day that Samara would fall to the 
Kolchak armies. 

Within ten days of the fall of Ufa I 
talked with General Hanjine in Chelia- 
binsk on the subject of Red Cross help 
in attempting to control the fearful epi- 
demic of typhus that was raging all 
through the war zone. He asked the 
interallied anti-typhus expedition to go 
to Ufa immediately with supplies for 
opening up a typhus hospital of a thou- 
sand beds. Being asked to take personal 
charge of this project, I put the matter 
up to the Red Cross Commission; it was 
also considered by the Interallied Com- 
mission, but through failure to agree in 


the matter the hospital was not under- 
taken. 


CLOSE VIEW OF KOLCHAK 


My first meeting personally with Kol- 
chak was in the first week in May of last 
year. I had gone to Cheliabinsk with 
a large staff to take over a group of 
hospitals there and make them into one 
large base for the wounded and sick from 
the front. The chief surgeon of Han- 
jine’s army, General Surov, had asked 
us to come there to take these hospitals 
and thus release four or five complete 
Russian hospital units for moving 
further toward the front, to Ufa and 
Samara. Kolchak’s special train rolled 
into the station one morning on the way 
to an inspection of reconquered terri- 
tories. The whole station area was sur- 
rounded with a cordon of armed guards, 
and no one was allowed to approach the 
train except after the closest scrutiny 
on the part of a staff officer. My Amer- 
ican uniform was enough to gain me 
admittance. 


I talked with Admiral Kolchak in the 
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reception room of his train. A very 
serious individual I found him, quiet and 
almost sad, with never a smile, the more 
noticeable that as a rule one finds the 
Russians most affable and even in times 
of stress possessed of a buoyancy of 
spirits. I recall remarking later to my 
American colleagues that Kolchak looked 
like a man who knew that he was in 
great danger, and that whatever the out- 
come in Siberia he personally would not 
survive. We spoke of the plans we had 
talked over with Surov, and he urged 
us to establish our work there as soon as 
possible in order that the Russian hos- 
pital units might move in haste to more 
advanced positions. 


TURNING OF THE TIDE 


He asked us also if we would equip 
and operate several hospital trains to 
run from the front back to our hospitals 
in the rear. We agreed to take as many 
trains as he would furnish us the cars 
for. We agreed also to accept hospitals 
locally up to as many as 2,000 beds just 
as soon as sufficient personnel then on 
the road from America should arrive. 

A certain day, the Saturday of that 
same week, was set as the time for us 
to accept the first of the hospital plants, 
and by arrangement at noon on this 
Saturday we presented ourselves, doctors 
and nurses, ready to take charge. It 
was something of a surprise to be in- 
formed that in the last half-hour this 
hospital had received orders not to leave 
at all, but rather to prepare to receive 
immediately 500 new patients. The 
equipment, which had been loaded mostly 
on a train of box cars lying on the sid- 
ing, was even at that moment being un- 
loaded again and carried back into the 
hospital buildings. The chief of the hos- 
pital was unable to give us any light 
upon the change in orders, and suggested 
that we talk with General Surov in 
person. 


This we did within the hour, and 


learned from him, in confidence, that 
there had come a reverse beyond Ufa, 
and that the Reds were driving the 
troops back upon that place; it was prob- 
able, he said, that all the sick would 
have to be moved back from those ad- 
vanced points. 


He proposed to go per- 


sonally to Ufa the following day and in- | 
vited me to go with him to see just what 
the conditions were. 


URAL MOUNTAINS IN MAY 


That trip over the Ural Mountains in 
the middle of May was one of the most 
interesting that I have ever taken. In 
hollows and in the shade there were still 
the remains of the Winter’s snowdrifts, 
but the trees were all in new leaf, and 
the ground was covered with young grass 
and almost hidden by the profusion of 
early wild flowers. The streams tumbling 
down the coves and rushing along in the 
more level stretches were still turbid, 
but gave promise of clearing up for the 
short Summer. 

Our train rolled through Zlatoust up 
on the divide between Asia and Europe, 
and we looked down over the great steel 
mills in the valley below, the “ Sheffield 
of Russia.” Then down on the European 
slope of the mountains we came out 
through the broad fields planted to 
wheat, just beginning to show light green 
after the Spring planting. And then 
around a bend and under some cliffs we 
came upon Ufa, perched upon a hilltop 
in a broad bend of the Volga River, 
whose waters flow south to the Caspian 
Sea. 

Here was held a council of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and coming from it Surov 
met us at the hotel on Alexanderskia. 
He told us, again in confidence, that it 
had been decided that Ufa should be 
evacuated as rapidly as possible; first 
the sick and wounded should go, then all 
stores, and after them the troops and 
as many of the civil population as wanted 
to go and could find a means of getting 
away. We were asked to go out with 
the first hospital train. 


RECORD OF THE REDS 


We found that the people fully ex- 
pected the city to fall again to the Red 
army. Every one who could do so would 
get out and go east. One reason for this 
was that under Bolshevist rule during 
the Winter months all the people had 
been on bread cards at the rate of about 
six ounces a day—a very small ration 
for a people whose mainstay is bread. 
We heard some good things said about 
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SOME OF KOLCHAK’S SOLDIERS IN OMSK 
(Photo H. W. Newman) 


the Red Government, however; orphan 
children to the number of several hun- 
dred had been put into an institution on 
State support, and dependent mothers 
had been cared for. Entertainments 
were given for the children of the city, 
band concerts and movies. The women 
of the place were not seriously molested; 
there was not even any suggestion of 
their being “ nationalized.” Shops pretty 
generally had stayed closed, and there 
were few vendors in the street bazaars; 
soldiers of the Red army were wont to 
take what it pleased them to take with- 
out troubling to pay, and the money 
current was worth little more than so 
much waste paper. A handful of paper 
notes would not buy a loaf of bread. 

The children on the streets were frank 
in expressing their hope that the Reds 
would come back. I saw no evidence 
whatever of destruction of property be- 
yond a degree of general dilapidation 
that was not different from similar con- 
ditions all through Russian territory; 
simply an accompaniment of five years 
of war. 

Back in Cheliabinsk we turned in to 
help the Russian hospitals prepare for 





evacuation of the sick and wounded from 
Ufa. We divided up our staff, some 
going to one hospital and some to 
another, and gave of our supplies to 
every hospital in the district. Some of 
us became convinced that the situation 
could be handled far better if we could 
have it all actually under American Red 
Cross control rather than for us to act 
merely as supply agents, so I set out for 
Omsk to urge the Ministry of War to 
turn over the hospitals to us as they 
had offered to do in the first instance. 
Surgeon Gen. Lobosov saw the strength 
of our argument and wrote a personal 
letter to Surov suggesting that all the 
hospitals in the front district about 
Cheliabinsk should be given to the con- 
trol of the American Red Cross. 


GAIDA’S INSUBORDINATION 


While I was in Omsk the Chief of 
Staff of the Kolchak army, General 
Lebediev, was removed from office. It 
transpired that Gaida, up on the Perm 
front, conceived the idea that things 
were not being properly managed in 
army affairs. He wired to Kolchak de- 
manding that the Chief of Staff be dis- 
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missed forthwith.. Kolchak answered 
that it would not be quite convenient to 
do so just at that time. Gaida wired 
back that he was on his way to Omsk 
to arrest the Chief of Staff. Kolchak 
went out a hundred miles or so to meet 
him and they talked the thing over. The 
Chief of Staff was given another job, 
but Gaida did not get the place; Kolchak 
gave as his reason that Gaida was not a 
man of sufficient military training for 
so difficult and technical a position; at 
the beginning of the war he had been 
a student of pharmacy. Gaida resigned 
his command and went on east to rejoin 
his Czech comrades. 


LAST GLIMPSE OF KOLCHAK 


There occurred at this time in Omsk 
a public ceremony that afforded me my 
last glimpse of Admiral Kolchak. It 
was the annual review and dedication of 
the wearers of the Cross of St. George. 
It took place on the parade grounds near 
the great cathedral. A hollow square 
was formed by the troops wearing the 
cross, a square whose sides were almost 
a quarter of a mile long. In the centre 
was an altar of the Greek Church, with 
the high priest and other ministry all 
in robes of cloth of gold, bare-headed, all 
but the senior, who wore a tall mitre of 
golden design. Huge double-armed 
crosses and banners picturing the twelve 
apostles were arranged about the altar. 
And while the priests chanted and waved 
their pots of incense for an hour or two 
the dictator with his staff stood before 
the altar, hat in hand. With him stood 
General Janin, who later surrendered 
Kolchak to the revolutionaries at Irkutsk. 
Looking at Kolchak standing there, I 
could not fail to note again his look as 
of fixed purpose without hope. 


Back west I went with my letter from 
Lobosov to Surov. I found that in order 
to deliver the letter in person I should 
have to go again over toward Ufa. That 
city had fallen meantime and the Gen- 
eral Staff headquarters had been moved 
back to Satka, a little place in the moun- 
tains. 

On reading the letter from his su- 
perior, the chief surgeon decided to fol- 
low the suggestion it contained. The 
other officers of his personal staff were 


strongly opposed to giving us control 
over the Cheliabinsk hospital group. He 
told us that he would have tea with us 
on board my private car sometime in the 
afternoon. At tea time he came alone. 
He had been, he said, to see the new 
Chief of Staff, General Sakarov, and 
the Chief quite agreed that the army 
could be best served by putting the hos- 
pitals under one head. He sat down at 
my table and wrote in pencil on Amer- 
ican Red Cross paper the order for the 
transference of control to us. I am sure 
that he much preferred not to have to 
put this letter through the usual chan- 


“nels of assistants and stenographers. 


Such was the lack of cohesion and dis- 
cipline that he could not be at all sure 
it would come out whole even in his own 
office and with the verbal backing of 
the Chief of Staff. 


REFUGEES FROM UFA 


The railroad from the east was now 
being kept busy hauling an endless pro- 
cession of troop trains carrying the sol- 
diers of Kappel’s division, all in their 
British togs. They hoped that these 
loyal troops, fresh from training in the 
rear, would be able to stem the onrush- 
ing Reds. And coming from the west 
every train was jammed with people 
from Ufa, and many from even further 
west, people of means mostly who had 
parted with fabulous rolls of rubles to 
the railroad officials, and who had been 
glad to obtain room in box cars or flat 
cars or any sort of rolling stock that 
could be attached to the outgoing trains. 
They had left their homes and their all, 
these people, to run from the Red 
menace; and thousands of them perished 
in their journey, stricken with typhus 
and cholera. Many of these box cars I 
have seen piled up with choice furniture, 
grand pianos and Persian rugs, and 
always a samovar. 


By this time June had come, and the 
mountains were in their full glory. 
White birches, maples, poplars and elms 
were in full leaf, and the clear mountain 
streams looked their invitation to the 
sportsman. And rare sport is there. 

Arrived back in Cheliabinsk, we set 
about unifying the hospitals and getting 
them properly staffed and equipped. Our 
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ROOM IN HOUSE LAST OCCUPIED BY CZAR AND LATER USED BY GENERAL GAIDA AS 
STAFF HEADQUARTERS IN EKATERINBURG 


(Photo H. 


large warehouses were filling up with 
hospital supplies from Vladivostok, 
landed from American army transports. 
Our American doctors and nurses were 
arriving on the same transports and 
being hurried out west to reinforce us 
as fast as possible. The best that could 
be done, however, was three to four 
weeks for the 5,000-mile rail trip from 
the sea. 

But the sick and wounded came to us 
much more rapidly than reinforcements 
for our staff. Every day came the trains 
from over the mountains, and as fast 
as we were able to get beds set up in 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected wards 
the beds were needed and filled. Up to 
this time the majority of our staff was 
of necessity Russian, for the reason that 
American help had not arrived in suf- 
ficient numbers to carry the work we 
had undertaken; but by the 1st of July 
we were getting things pretty well or- 
ganized and doing a deal of important 
work. 

Early in June was held in Cheliabinsk 
a great celebration on the first anniver- 
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sary of the driving out of the Bolsheviki. 
Special performances at the theatre were 
given; parades of soldiers from the local 
garrison were held, and band concerts in 
the city park lasted all night long. One 
could hear the wise remark that it was 
as well to get this celebration done and 
over with as soon as possible, for the Red 
army was getting nearer every day. 

The first half of July and its hap- 
penings are very nearly a blank to me 
personally; I had been down with fever. 
One day, the 15th it was, I realized that 
I was about to be put on a stretcher 
carried by two of our hospital orderlies. 
A nurse told me that we were going to 
the train. We were evacuating our hos- 
pital, and the whole city and garrison 
were evacuating as well. The Red army 
had nearly surrounded our position, and 
there was no longer any chance that the 
city could be held. We started off that 
night on a trip across Siberia, a trip 
that lasted five weeks. We were near 
the end of August in reaching Vladivo- 
stok. 

The first few days after leaving the 
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city our progress was slow indeed. The 
road was congested in almost inconceiv- 
able fashion, engines nosing other trains 
ahead, all trying to get further away 
from the advancing Red army. One 
young American woman—a newspaper 
correspondent—riding on our _ train, 
wrote of those days: 

I have spent twenty-four hours in hell. 

* * * We were stalled at the railway 
station of Petropavlovsk, far Western 
Siberia, and somewhere to the west of us 
the Red armies were coming on. ‘To the 
right of us, left of us, rear of us were 
typhus fever trains, box cars, passenger 
cars, twenty-five, thirty, even thirty-five 
ears to a train, and all loaded with men 
from the front and from the evacuated 
hospitals who were in various stages of 
the dread disease. 

To those of us who had been seeing 
such things for a year or more and work- 
ing with just such trains and in typhus 
hospitals it had come to be something of 
a matter of course; but for the new 
arrivals from America it did look like 
something of a visit to some lower 
region, 

But what a beautiful trip over 5,000 
miles of marvelous country! It was 
Summer, and the whole length and 
breadth of Siberia was in full bloom; 
wheat fields sometimes stretching as far 
as the limit of vision, and great broad 
steppes dotted with groves of birch, 
where the ground was waist high in wild 
flowers, a riot of color. Lake Baikal 
was as blue as the sky, and not a ship 
nor a sail in sight as our train followed 
the south shore for nearly a day. Then, 
east of the lake, we began to see an oc- 
casional camp of our own American 
troops posted out there for the protec- 
tion of the railroad. Our train, besides 
the cars of Red Cross personnel, had 
more than 300 of the refugee children 
from Petrograd that we had been caring 
for since the Fall before, and then away 
on the tail of the train were ten cars of 
French colonials, veterans of Verdun 
and St. Mihiel. The French were all being 
withdrawn from Siberia. 


BEGINNING OF THE END 


As soon as I had sufficiently recovered 
to be thoroughly rational again I realized 
that our work in Siberia was seeing the 
beginning of its end. Having lived with 


the Kolchak army for the greater part 
of a year, I knew that the army was 
literally going to pieces, that it would 
be unable again to offer any real ob- 
stacle to the Red advance. Other counsel 
prevailed, however. By the desire of 
other Red Cross workers to stay there 
and carry on the work, indeed, I was 
almost persuaded that physical weakness 
had rendered me pessimistic. A large 
force of Red Cross workers and most of 
the supplies evacuated from Cheliabinsk 
were planted at the university city of 
Tomsk, and preparations were made for 
organizing a large hospital plant similar 
to the one we had left at Cheliabinsk. 
A month or so later our whole force was 
compelled to leave Tomsk. Again, fur- 
ther east, Irkutsk was tried, but even 
that had to be abandoned in the Fall. 


KOLCHAK’S EXECUTION 


The rest is still fresh in the world’s 
memory. Kolchak, finally driven out of 
Omsk, hastened east and got as far as 
Irkutsk. There he re-established his 
“ All Russian” Government. It did not 
last many weeks, or was it days? Social 
revolutionaries seized the city. The rail- 
road station, which lies on the side of 
the broad Angara River opposite the city, 
was still in the hands of the Czech 
troops. British and other allied missions 
were there at the station with their spe- 
cial trains. Deserted by his army, Kol- 
chak finally went to the Czechs asking 
for personal protection and asylum. 
News dispatches tell us that a few days 
later General Janin, the French officer 
nominally in charge of the Czech Army, 
finally gave Kolchak over to the revolu- 
tionists of Irkutsk upon their threat to 
wipe out those sections of the Czech 
Army that yet remained to the west of 
Irkutsk. Soon came the news that Kol- 
chak had been executed. A good man and 
a brave one; a man weighed down with 
care. I believe he realized even in the 
early Spring that he would never come 
out of the campaign alive. A chauvinist, 
and doomed to failure. Siberia nor any 
other part of Russia wanted then or 
wants today a dictator of monarchical 
leanings. 


The ever ambitious Gaida, after Kol- 
chak refused to make him his Chief of 
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Staff, had gone east to rejoin the Czechs. 
A bit later, again leaving the Czechs and 
associating himself with another Rus- 
sian group, he turned upon his former 
Russian friends with an attempt to 
start a brand-new revolution in Vladi- 
vostok. He seized the railroad station 
and started from there to capture the 
city; but the local garrison, nominally 
loyal to Kolchak, took up a position on 
a bridge on Svetlanskia, the main 
business street, the bridge overlooking 
the railroad station, and proceeded to 
send a few well-placed shells into the 
station. Gaida surrendered and was de- 
ported. It is probable that only the 
moral influence of American and other 
allied troops in Vladivostok prevented 
Gaida from finding the same sort of end 
as did Kolchak a few weeks later. 
During the Fall, when the Czechs were 
preparing to move down to the sea on 
their way home, General Semenov, who 
throughout the year and more of rough 
going in the west, had sat with his mixed 
“ Kossaks,” Buriats and Mongolians with 
a sprinkling of genuine Russians, ban- 
dits for the most part, comfortably 
astride the ‘Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
growing fat from the graft and pickings 
from the traffic, sent a peremptory note 
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to General Sirovi, in command of the 
Czechs, demanding in the name of hu- 
manity that the Czechs should not at this 
time of danger desert their allies, the 
Siberian forces, and leave them to the 
mercy of the Bolsheviki. Sirovi answered 
that this talk of protecting Siberia from 
the Reds would come better from some 
one who had actually done some fight- 
ing, and furthermore that if Seminov or 
any one else wanted to try to stop the 
Czechs from going home he was welcome 
to start his preventing just as soon as 
he thought he could get away with it. 
Now Siberia is practically all nomi- 
nally under the Soviet Government from 
Moscow. Does this mean that Siberia 
has become a howling wilderness of 
anarchists? Not by any means. It 
signifies that the efforts at restoration 
of the monarchy are dead. They will 
probably never come to life again. But 
I am certain that among the people’ now 
inhabiting Siberia there is enough leaven 
of common sense and true democracy to 
raise the common lump ultimately from 
a state of destructive, ignorant com- 
munism to a plane of decent, socialistic 
democracy. That is what I think will be 
the final outcome of the Russian mess. 


British-American Wireless 


IRECT commercial wireless com- 
munication between the United 
States and Great Britain was opened at 
midnight of March 1, and greetings were 
exchanged between New York and Lon- 
don Chambers of Commerce and Mer- 
chants’ Associations, and also between 
British and American wireless officials. 
The first message sent by the American 
company was as follows: 

May this message, which opens com- 
mercial wireless telegraph service be- 
tween America and England, mark an 
epoch in history from which the achieve- 
ments of the future shall date. Communi- 
cation is the leverage which shall lift the 
world to better understanding and thus 
lead to closer ties of friendship between 
all nations. It is the mission of our 
respective companies to so strengthen and 


improve the wireless service that distance 
shall be made negligible and communica- 
tions practically instantaneous. 


The British company answered: 


Your first message by the new direct 
wireless service between America and 
England expresses exactly the desires 
animating the activities of every one 
here. We are certain that this day will 
pass into history as one upon which was 
forged a most valuable link of communi- 
cation between the English-speaking peo- 
ples of two great continents. The British 
Nation whole-heartedly desires the closest 
possible friendship with the United States 
of America, and my company, imbued 
with the national sentiment, will spare 
no pains in contributing to the fulfill- 
ment of this desire by assisting in the 
provision of practically instantaneous 
means of communication. 





Reconstruction in Soviet Russia 


How the Bolsheviki Are Trying to Build New Institutions in 
All Departments of Life 


HE triumph of the Soviet Army 
over its enemies at home brought 
in its wake the new allied policy 
of abandoning intervention and of 
undertaking, instead, to resume trade re- 
lations with Bolshevist Russia. Allied 
recognition of the Lenin-Trotzky Govern- 
ment, however, was still withheld until it 
should be proved that that Government 
had radically reformed its terroristic 
methods. Since then both English and 
American newspapers have sent corre- 
spondents to Moscow to find out what 
the real conditions are. Among these 
writers Arthur Copping, Lincoln Eyre 
and W. T. Goode have been especially 
prolific in furnishing articles on the con- 
structive efforts of the Soviet régime. 
While allowance must be made for the 
fact that these observers have been per- 
mitted to see only the pro-Bolshevist side 
of the picture, the sum total of the new 
and interesting details which they fur- 
nish regarding the work of the Moscow 
Government in education, sanitation, 
labor, social welfare, criminology and 
other lines is so extensive that it calls 
for attention in any record of current 
history. 

Several divisions of the Soviet Army, 
since the Dorpat peace with Esthonia, 
have been mobilized for constructive 
labor; at the same time, however, Rus- 
sia presents a strange paradox—that of 
the most rabid anti-militaristic theorists 
in the world commanding a trained army 
of 3,000,000 men, the strongest military 
organization now in existence. 


According to Lenin, the decree which 
fixed Jan. 22, 1920, as the date on which 
the death penalty was abolished in Soviet 
Russia, marked the passing of the Gov- 
ernment’s former methods of terrorism. 
Only a renewal of armed intervention by 
the Allies, he says, can force a return to 
the policy of blood. This statement is 
echoed by Peters, former head of the All- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission, who 


was personally responsible for thousands 
of executions. “When we were trem- 
bling under blows from without and con- 
spiracies from within,” he told Mr. Eyre, 
“we were obliged to handle our foes a 
bit roughly. That is the logic of self- 
preservation. Well, I am glad it is over.” 
Peters further said: 


I have unearthed a goad many plots, 
and had a good many peopie shot, but I 
challenge any one to prove that I ever 
sentenced any prisoner unjustly. As for 
the stories of my brutality, let me say 
that I have never been able to see an 
execution, though sometimes it was my 
duty to be present. I could not stand 
seeing any one shot. 

The total number of persons con- 
demned to death for counter-revolution 
in the year from November, 1918, to No- 
vember, 1919, was given by Peters as 
4,444, Of this number 533 were shot 
in Moscow and more than 500 in the 
provincial town of Peza, following a 
White uprising there. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


In the Governor General’s former 
palace, where the Moscow Soviet is 
housed, M. Kamenev, the President of the 
Soviet, declared to the Manchester Guard- 
ian’s correspondent, Mr. Goode, that 
for the Soviet workers generally there 
was no such liberty anywhere as in Rus- 
sia at the present day. Meetings of all 
kinds were constantly held without police 
permission. The great halls of former 
restaurants and clubs had been given 
over to workmen’s clubs, which were 
allowed the fullest freedom of discus- 
sion. But this applied only to the sup- 
porters of the Soviet system. No freedom 
of speech for others. “ We are at war,” 
said M. Kamenev, “and a la guerre 
comme a la guerre: we have to take our 
precautions and institute war measures. 
We could no more permit the unrestrict- 
ed expression of opinion to the favorers 
of Kolchak and Denikin than would the 
English Government to pro-Germans and 
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such-like during the great war. We 
cannot open the door to our enemies.” 

As for the freedom of the press, the 
Soviet régime had completely reversed 
the old order of things; it was now the 
workers’ press that was large and power- 
ful, while the press of the other groups 
was completely overshadowed. Strict 
control of the press had been rendered 
necessary by the serious shortage of 
paper, and preference was naturally 
shown to the workers. Despite this 
shortage the Committee of National 
Publishing had printed and issued edi- 
tions of Russian masterpieces of litera- 
ture, editions of half a million having 
been published, as against 30,000 under 
the old régime, and 3,600,000 copies of 
the Soviet Constitution had been sent 
out. The intellectual classes, doctors, 
teachers, technicians, &c., at first entire- 
ly hostile, had at last understood that 
the leaders of the Soviet movement were 
honestly striving to spread its benefits 
to the whole population, said M. Kam- 
enev, and many of them had gone over 
to the Soviet heart and soul and were 
working for it. 


POSITION OF LABOR 


With the downfall of autocracy the 
number of labor unions increased with 
bewildering rapidity: in less than six 
months there arose more than 1,000 
separate organizations with a member- 
ship of about 2,000,000. In the Kerensky 
era the unions used “direct action” to 
enforce their demands, but they did not 
obtain an eight-hour day and other re- 
forms until the Bolshevist revolution in 
November, 1917. The workmen’s com- 
mittees, which brought to the manage- 
ment of national industries almost un- 
limited powers, soon proved their in- 
competence, owing to their lack of tech- 
nical knowledge, and an ever larger pro- 
portion of these powers was transferred 
to the Central Government, through a 
Commissariat of Labor. At present the 
system of one-man control is in force in 
the factories, subject to the committees 
retained as a check on this executive. 

With this taking over of the main 
functions of control the trade unions 
were transformed into subsidiary or- 
ganizations of the Soviet Republic, and 
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thus lost their former principal weapon 
—the strike. President Melnichansky of 
the Moscow unions stated that any body 
of workers that would venture to walk 
out on strike would be considered as 
traitors to their Socialist fatherland, and 
would doubtless be shot as such. More 
than 80 per cent. of all Soviet employes, 
according to this authority, including 
members of the liberal professions, were 
unionized, totaling a membership cover- 
ing 200 separate unions of about 3,000,- 
000, as compared with 2,500,000 persons 
employed in all Russia’s industries before 
the war. 


Certain civic duties, such as register- 
ing the unemployed, reporting on sani- 
tary conditions in houses and factories, 
&c., are imposed on these unions. Com- 
pulsory labor is decreed for all, with 
certain specific exceptions, embracing 
illness and maternity cases, for which a 
time exemption of six months, three 
before and three after childbirth, is pro-- 
vided. Workers enforcedly idle by lack 
of occupation receive a Government 
allowance until able to find work, the 
amount assigned being equal to what 
they would normally be able to earn if 
employed. 

Moscow and Petrograd unions are 
magnificently housed at national ex- 
pense. In Moscow they occupy the former 
Nobles’ Assembly Hall, possessing club- 
rooms, a theatre and other attractions; 
in Petrograd they have a large labor 
palace, surrounded by twelve other im- 
posing edifices. In the latter city there 
is a special clubhouse for labor dele- 
gates visiting Petrograd, provided with 
all the luxuries of a first-class hotel. 


SYSTEM OF JUSTICE 


An important adjunct of the Extraor- 
dinary Commission is that of the revo- 
lutionary tribunals. These are not per- 
manent courts, but are specially sum- 
moned to try particular cases. Most of 
the offenders brought before them at 
present are individuals charged with 
illicit speculation dangerous to the safety 
of the republic. Particular severity is 
shown toward Government functionaries 
who have used their official positions 
for their own profit. Appeal from the 
decision of one of these tribunals may be 
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carried before a supreme tribunal sit- 
ting as a judicial branch of the Central 
Executive Committee. Only important 
cases concerning the safety of the State 
are tried before these tribunals. 


One such case was the trial of Count 
Samarin, former head of the Moscow 
nobility, and ten “popes” (priests) of 
the Russian Church, for treason against 
the Soviet Republic. This trial took 
place in Moscow toward the middle of 
January, in a spacious chamber that had 
been the grand hall of the Nobles’ 
Assembly Building, now the headquarters 
of the municipal trades unions. 


Thus Samarin was placed on trial for 
his life in the very room in which, as 
President of the most aristocratic or- 
ganization in the Russian Empire, he had 
been the central figure in many magnif- 
icent assemblages, and he faced as his 
judges three young workingmen still 
dressed in their factory clothes, with 
hard but intelligent faces, who sat behind 
a broad table on a dais raised about a 
foot above the level of the floor. On their 
left was Krylenko, first Commander in 
Chief of the Red Guards, who acted as 
Public Prosecutor. On the right sat the 
prisoners in two rows, all of whom, ex- 
cept Samarin, were priests, wearing the 
round black hats and long black cassocks 
of their calling. Three lawyers acted as 
counsel for the defense. The witnesses 
for the defense, according to Mr. Eyre, 
who saw the trial, were given as much 
freedom of statement as those for the 
prosecution. 


The result of this trial was that 
Samarin and one of the priests, charged 
with the establishment of a Church 
Soviet designed to wean the peasants 
from their allegiance to the republic, 
were sentenced to be shot. They were, 
however, reprieved by the general aboli- 
tion of the death penalty, and were sent 
instead to an internment camp for an 
indeterminate period—a favorite  sen- 
tence of the revolutionary tribunals. 
Political prisoners thus confined are 
forced to do hard labor, but may be re- 
leased following a report to the Extraor- 
dinary Commission of their good con- 
duct and pledge to abstain from counter- 
revolutionary agitation in the future. 











THE PEOPLE'S COURTS 


Minor cases of “ graft” and crime, as 
well as civil suits between individuals, 
are tried by the People’s Courts, which 
first came into being on Nov. 30, 1918. 
In view of the incomplete ess of the 
Soviet Government code, the Judges are 
often obliged not only to apply but to 
create the law, in which they are to 
be governed by “ a sense of Socialist con- 
ception of right.” In formulating new 
provisions a Judge will call for opinions 
from persons connected with the case, or 
even from spectators in the courtroom. 
The manual laborer invariably receives 
more leniency than representatives of 
any other class. Bourgeois speculators 
and exponents of sabotage receive small 
consideration. 

Civil actions have-decreased by 12 per 
cent. since the first anniversary of the 
revolution, a change explained by the 
great reduction in private ownership of 
property. From November to Novem- 
ber, 1918-19, only 47,120 persons were 
tried for crime in Petrograd, as against 
160,000 in 1914. A reduction of 23 per 
cent. was reported in Moscow. Murder, 
burglary and highway robbery are said 
to be rare. The only form of larceny 
that has increased is theft of foodstuffs, 
explained by the actual starvation in the 
cities, and punished only by light sen- 
tences, unless it is proved that the food 
was stolen for purposes of speculation, 
in which case the maximum penalty is 
assigned. The general scarcity of serious 
crime is explained by the Bolshevist au- 
thorities as due to the iron order which 
they maintain and to the ban on vodka. 
A burglar caught in the act may ex- 
pect to be shot down by the nearest mili- 
tiaman. The fear of such immediate 
justice, says one writer, has made the 
streets of Petrograd and Moscow safer 
than the streets of New York at night. 


TREATMENT OF CONVICTS 


Convictions show about the same per- 
centage as under the rule of the Czar, 
and similar punishments are meted out, 
crimes against property, paradoxically 
enough, in a republic whose Government 
is seeking to destroy the ownership of 
property altogether, being most severely 
punished. Fines predominate in 70 per 
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cent. of all minor offenses. Violent and 
lawless criminals are condemned to 
prison or to hard labor in the internment 
camps. 

Prison life has undergone a great re- 
form since May, 1918, when the Govern- 
ment proclaimed its intention of treating 
convicts “not like men cast out of so- 
ciety but as involuntary victims of a 
former social organization and as mental 
invalids who must be cured quickly and 
as wisely as possible.” Prisoners, fol- 
lowing this conception, are divided into 
categories based not on the nature of 
their crimes but on their individual 
characters. Special commissions com- 
posed of medical men and penal authori- 
ties were created to classify inmates ac- 
cording to these new lines. Sentence 
could be shortened or lengthened, de- 
pending on the demonstrated tendencies 
of the prisoner. Special institutions to 
separate amateur from professional crim- 
inals and to correct cases of diseased 
morality were established. The prisoners 
receive te food ration of heavy work- 
ers, and get union wages, two-thirds of 
the amount, however, being retained for 
food and lodging. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 


M. Lunacharsky, well known in Rus- 
sia before the revolution as an authority 
on education, and now Soviet Commis- 
sioner of Education, was interviewed in 
March, 1920, by Lincoln Eyre of The 
New York World. He laid special stress 
on the country-wide character of the 
Bolshevist system of education, pointing 
out that, though the maximum effort to 
establish schools was being made in 
thickly populated centres, the remoter 
districts were far from being forgotten. 
M. Lunacharsky gave official figures to 
show the enormous increase of schools, 
instructors and scholars in certain Gov- 
ernments. Even in far-off Turkestan, 
he stated, the number of children receiv- 
ing a first-grade education had increased 
from 40,000 to 120,000, and the number 
of teachers had increased from 2,000 to 
5,000. Despite paper shortage and the 
lack of printing facilities 2,500,000 pupils 
had been furnished with free books dur- 


.ing 1919, and almost 10,000,000 pairs of 


shoes had been distributed. The educa- 
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tional budget for that year reached a 
total of 20,000,000,000 rubles. 

One of the great difficulties was that 
of finding a_ sufficient number of 
suitable teachers. Many of those who 
had taught school under the Czar’s 
régime were hostile to the Communist 
doctrine. This difficulty had been over- 





M. LUNACHARSKY 
Bolshevist Minister of Education in Russia 


come in the elementary schools, but the 
teachers in the high schools required a 
strong hand from the start and thorough- 
going Soviet supervision. “ Such opposi- 
tion as they now offer,” said Lunachar- 
sky, “is passive, and not vitally dangerous 
to us.” New teachers were constantly 
being trained; the former Catherine 
Institute, one of Moscow’s foremost in- 
stitutions of learning, had been devoted 
altogether to preparing a rapidly grow- 
ing class of Communist instructors, a 
number of whom, on graduation, were 
being sent throughout the country to 
spread the knowledge they had gained 
to less favored districts. A new institu- 
tion, the Sverdlov University, had been 
opened on Feb. 1; it was primarily 
meant to give students from all over the 
country “a thorough insight into Com- 
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munist doctrines from the political, social 
and economic point of view * * * 
and world revolution,” but it was also 
expected that it would produce much 
good teaching material. 

Another feature of the educational 
program was the creation of pedagogic 
courses to prepare a teaching personnel 
for abnormal and defective children, in- 
cluding a study of physical and psy- 
chological peculiarities and methods for 
overcoming such defects through instruc- 
tion. 


DECREE AGAINST ILLITERACY 


Regarding illiteracy among adults the 
Soviet Government had issued a special 
decree. Among the provisions of this 
decree were these: 


The whole population of the Soviet Re- 
public must be able to read and write. 
All Russians between the ages of 8 and 
50 who are illiterate are bound hereby 
to learn to read and write in the Russian 
language or in their original tongue, as 
they please. All literate persons may be 
called upon to assist in teaching the illi- 
terate. The period in which illiteracy is 
to be abolished shall be fixed by the 
municipal or Provincial Soviet in each 
district. For adult citizens undergoing 
instruction in reading and writing, the 
working day is abridged by two hours 
during the entire educational period. Citi- 
zens evading duties specified by this de- 
cree or in any way interfering with its 
provisions are subject to trial by the 
revolutionary tribunal. 


The number of men in the Red Army 
who can read and write, according to 
M. Lunacharsky, has increased from 15 
per cent. to 60 per cent.; in the navy, 
illiteracy has been virtually eliminated. 
He says that in Petrograd illiteracy has 
decreased from 30 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
in two years. M. Lunacharsky expects 
that illiteracy will be completely abol- 
ished within three years. Day and even- 
ing classes for adults are compulsory. 
It is a quaint sight to see bearded 
peasants being drilled in the rudiments 
of the alphabet. Refusal to attend these 
classes is punished first by withdrawal 
of the vote in Soviet elections, and con- 
tinued refusal is punished by harsher 
methods. Workers in the city are gen- 
erally eager to learn. Difficulty is en- 
countered in the rural districts, because 
of the belief inculeated by the priests 


that education is equivalent to traffick- 
ing with the evil one. Forceful measures 
are being taken to overcome these super- 
stitions. “‘ We are determined,” said M. 
Lunacharsky, “to permit nothing to 
stand in the way of national enlighten- 
ment, because in that way only does 
salvation for the mass of the people 
lie.” 
PROPAGANDA TRAINS 


Details of the Soviet system of official 
propaganda by means of special propa- 
ganda trains were given to this inter- 
viewer by Angelica Balabanova, Secretary 
of the Third Internationale, who is said 
to be “one of the most remarkable 
women the revolution has produced.” 
Five such trains were in existence, each 
with ten cars, equipped with libraries, 
cinematographs, a printing plant that 
publishes a daily paper, a wireless equip- 
ment and a telephone which at each sta- 
tion can be connected with the local ex-~- 
change. A machine-gun detachment was 
not forgotten, to provide means of de- 
fense against the counter-revolution. The 
cars were painted luridly, like those of 
an American circus, with allegorical 
scenes depicting capitalistic serpents 
being slain by the Red Army, happy 
peasants exchanging fraternal greetings 
with equally happy workers, and so 
forth. Inscriptions, such as the now 
famous Soviet slogan, “ Workers of the 
World, Unite!” and “ All Power to the 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 
ties!” were painted in big letters 
across each car. Pamphlets were dis- 
tributed at each station describing the 
benefits of the Communist Government, 
while for the illiterate there were posters 
and picture books dealing not only with 
political matter but with hygiene, agri- 
culture, and other subjects especially 
interesting to the peasant. Among the 
hundreds composing the personnel of 
these trains there were always a dozen 
or more experienced speakers; to these a 
rustic audience will listen for hours at 
a time. 


SANITATION AND MEDICINE 


Dr. Semashko, head of the Soviet 
Sanitary Department, declared to the 
correspondent of The Manchester Guar- 
dian that all the Soviet medical services 
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had been unified into one vast depart- 
ment. The blockade had cut off Ger- 
many as a means of obtaining medica- 
ments, but some had been obtained from 
Ukrainia and some millions’ worth had 
been brought in by contraband. The 
sanitary condition of the country was 
not bad. Since the 1918 typhus epidemic, 
workmen’s committees, teachers and 
others had been organized to teach the 
necessity of cleanliness. The average 
number of cases in Moscow was only 
twenty-four, a small percentage in a city 
of 1,500,000 inhabitants. Some score of 
cholera cases existed in Petrograd and 
Kursk, and in Voronezh there were 
sporadic cases brought in by the Denikin 
Army, where it was widespread, as well 
as in the districts occupied by him. In 
Moscow there were also fourteen cases 
of Asiatic cholera, but the great care 
taken at the Moscow waterworks had 
made Moscow singularly free from epi- 
demics. 

Research was being constantly carried 
on; the typhus bacillus had been isolated 
and a serum found. On all committees 
organized to combat venereal diseases, 
prostitution, tuberculosis, &c., there were 
representatives of the trades unions and 
other professional alliances. Prostitu- 
tion had practically disappeared from 
Moscow, owing to the Soviet view of the 
economic position of women. Some re- 
pressive measures, including segregation, 
had been introduced. All medical service 
was gratuitous, whether in hospital, dis- 
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pensary or home, and some 63 sectors 
with 120 assistants were at the disposal 
of the population of Moscow at a cost of 
2,000,000 rubles. Extensive and thorough 
measures had been introduced by Mrs. 
Lebedev, head of the Maternity Depart- 
ment of the Commissariat of Social Main- 
tenance, who established her staff 
in an immense building across the river, 
built by Catherine the Great as a found- 
ling asylum, to aid the present and 
future mothers of the republic and their 
offspring, by means of a chain of creches 
and maternity hospitals. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Before the end of the year 1918 a 
completely new code on marriage and 
divorce had been created, which did away 
with all patriarchal obstacles to mar- 
riage, such as difference of faith, re- 
ligious prohibitions, &c. It recognized 
complete equality before the law of both 
men and women, including an equal re-— 
sponsibility to support the other con- 
tracting party; it made all issue, even 
those born out of wedlock, equal with re- 
gard to support and recognition; it also 
nullified the old laws cf inheritance, ex- 
cept to a limited degree during the 
transitional period, decreed that only civil 
marriages were legal, and made divorce 
dependent on the mutual desire of both, 
or on that of only one. Guardianship 
was provided for for those children de- 
prived by divorce or otherwise of 
parental care. 





Italy’s Part in the World War 


By COLONEL DI BERNEZZO 


[ITALIAN MILITARY ATTACHE AT WASHINGTON] 


to bring before the American public, 

on the basis of official data, the 

vast sum of lives, energies, treasure 
and personal sacrifice contributed by 
Italy in the gigantic struggle against 
Germany and her allies. 

Out of a total population of about 
38,000,000, inclusive of her colonies, Italy 
mobilized from her twenty-six year 
classes a total of 5,615,000 men. Italian 
colored troops were never used at the 
front; they served only at the rear, on 
the lines of communication. 

The number of Italians killed in the 
war was officially fixed at 496,921, but, 
allowing for those reported as missing 
or taken prisoners, and subsequently 
proved to have been killed on the battle- 
field, this total will undoubtedly rise 
above a half-million. Considering only 
the official figures just given, the per- 
centage of Italian dead is 1.3. If we in- 
clude the colonial population of the coun- 
tries concerned, Italy’s percentage of loss 
is highest of all the allied nations, as 
seen in the following table: 

Approx- Men 

imate Killed 
Population. in War. P.C. 
France & colonies... 87,000,000 1,071,300 1.2* 
England & colonies. .430,000,000 689,246 0.16 


United States ....... 105,000,000 72,951 0.07 
Italy & colonies..... 38,000,000 496,921 1.3 


1 is my object in the present article 


It should again be recalled that many 
of the British and French losses were 
borne by colonial troops, while the Ital- 
ian losses fell wholly upon the popula- 
tion of the kingdom. It should further- 
more be remembered that in these losses 
are not included those incurred by the 
Italian forces in Russia and Palestine. 

The number of Italian wounded during 





*The French figures, quoted by M. Louis 
Marin before the French Chamber, and giv- 
en in the April CurreENT HIstTory, are very 
different from these. M. Marin gave France’s 
total sacrifice in men as 1,355,000, or 3.4 
per cent. of the population of France, ex- 
clusive of colonies. The article just men- 
tioned gave the British loss as 648,000 for 
the United Kingdom one, or 1.4 per cent. 
of population.—EDITO 


the war reached a total of 949,576, and 
the number of those crippled or perma- 
nently incapacitated amounted to 219,- 
454. Some 570,000 men were discharged 
as unfit for further service, as a conse- 
quence of wounds or illness. Throughout 
the whole period of the war the hospitals 
of Italy cared for 5,000,000 wounded and 
sick soldiers. 

These figures show clearly the great- 
ness of the effort made by Italy during 
the war. It should not be forgotten that 
Italy entered the conflict only after a 
year of war had passed, that her losses 
were thus more concentrated in point of 
time, and that her mourning for her dead 
was hence crowded into shorter intervals, 
and exacted a heavier toll of suffering 
from the population. 


In the following table are shown the 
losses of the Italian mercantile marine, 
as compared to those of France and Brit- 
ain: 


Tonnage, Losses Per- 

Aug. to Nov. cent- 

Nations. 1, 1914. 11, 1918. age. 
FUNGIGNE  is.cccuse 18,356,000 7,825,598 42.63 
PPOMGS oS és:0ces 2,300,000 908,068 39.44 
RIGEy ~ 6s iNis's cree 1,534, 738 905,393 58.93 


From these figures it is apparent that, 
among all the nations of the Entente, 
Italy suffered the highest percentage of 
loss caused to the allied merchant ma- 
rine by the war. It should further be 
noted that the ships lost by Italy were 
all of comparatively recent construction, 
which brings the relative percentage of 
loss even higher. 


Italy’s financial sacrifice also was com- 
paratively greater, in view of her great- 
er poverty, as contrasted with other na- 
tions. The vast amount of treasure 
which Italy expended may be seen by a 
simple comparison of the national debt 
before and after the war. This debt, 
on Aug. 1, 1914, amounted to 14,839,- 
000,000 lire; on Feb. 28, 1919, it had 
reached 70,599,000,000 lire. 


Italy defeated Austria, her eternal 
enemy, in fourteen memorable battles. 
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ITALY’S PART IN 


One of the gravest events of this long 
war was the battle of Caporetto, in Oc- 
tober, 1917. In this battle Italy had to 
sustain, completely alone, the onslaught 
of the whole Austrian Army. By reason 
of the Russian defection, Austria had 
been able to free all her forces on the 
Eastern front, and to throw them in 
the balance against Italy, reinforced by 
German, Turkish and Bulgarian contin- 
gents. The Caporetto disaster and the 
Italian retreat to the Tagliamento and 
the Piave ensued. In its remarkable de- 
fensive fighting on the Piave in Novem- 
ber and December of that year, the 
Italian Army could hope for no aid from 
the allied troops, which had come to co- 
operate, but which, for various reasons, 
could not be brought immediately into 
action. I say this, not to depreciate the 
help brought by the Allies, which was 
very great, especially morally, but so 
that all may know what the heroic 
virtues of the Italian soldier were able 
to accomplish without external aid. 


It was only during the attacks car- 
ried out by Austria in June, 1918, after 
a whole Winter of intense preparation, 
that the allied troops fought beside the 
Italians. They had taken their place in 
the trenches during the Winter and 
Spring, and throughout the Austrian of- 
fensive of June they fought most bravely, 
and repulsed violent and repeated enemy 
attacks. The British and French forces 
which came into action at this time were 
as follows: 

14th British Corps, with three divisions. 

12th French Corps, with two divisions. 

These troops were incorporated with 
the Sixth Italian Army, under General 
Montuori. After having broken the Aus- 
trian offensive of June, the allied troops 
in Italy were assigned a new location. 
In the offensive carried out by the Ital- 
ian Army in October of that same year 
the Austrian Army was routed complete- 
ly, and, after a desperate resistance, was 
compelled to sue for an armistice, which 
amounted practically to unconditional 
surrender. The allied troops, throughout 
this period, were reinforced by the Amer- 
ican 332d Infantry Regiment, and by the 
6th Czechoslovak Division. Their distri- 
bution was as follows: 
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Two British Divisions (7th and 23d) of the 
14th British Corps, and the 332d United 
States Infantry Regiment, formed part of 
the Tenth Army: Position, Middle Piave. 

One British Division (48th) in Sixth Army: 
Position,. Asiago Plateau. 

One French Division (23d) with Twelfth 
Army: Position, at the Piave’s outlet to the 
plain. : 

One French Division (240th) with Sixth 
Army: Position, Asiago Plateau. 

The number of Italian troops fighting 
on fronts outside the limits of Italy was 
certainly not inferior to that of the allied 
forces fighting on the Italo-Austrian 
front. The distribution of these troops 
was as follows: 


2d Italian Army Corps: Two divisions, op- 
erating in France. 

16th Italian Army Corps: Three divisions, 
operating in Albania. 

35th Italian Division: Four brigades, op- 
erating in Macedonia. 

It should be noted that the 35th Italian 
Division had the strength of 65,000 men, 
or one complete army corps, but for tea- 
sons connected with the command of the 
allied forces in Macedonia, bore the desig- 
nation of division. 

There were also Italian detachments 
operating in Palestine and Russia, and 
over 100,000 Italians fought bravely un- 
der the flag of the Stars and Stripes. 
In calculating the Italian war effort, 
also, one must not forget that over 
100,000 Italians, in labor companies, 
worked in France for the upkeep and 
adjustment of the near lines of com- 
munication, and that several thousand 
others worked at the British and French 
bases in Italy. 

The full measure of Italy’s contribu- 
tion to the war can be realized only in 
the light of economic considerations. Out 
of a total male population of 17,000,000, 
Italy, in view of the proportion of her 
immigrants, could count only on some 
9,000,000 economically productive men. 
The mobilization reduced this number by 
more than one-half, and the economic ca- 
pacity of the country suffered corre- 
spondingly. One may calculate that 
every 100 men who remained at home had 
to support 320 individuals under 15 years 
of age. Despite the reduction of man 
power and the comparatively undevel- 
oped state of the nation’s productive re- 
sources, a powerful organization of war 





production was completed and main- 
tained. 

Food conditions resulting from the war 
imposed great sacrifices upon the people 
of Italy. For over three years there was 
only black bread to eat. Meat could be 
had only on coupons, and was distributed 
only two or three times a week. Butter, 
milk, sugar, bread, eggs, spaghetti and 
rice, ail primary necessities, were dis- 
tributed in greatly reduced rations. 
These conditions of rationing still exist 
in Italy for nearly all the staples enu- 
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merated, though more than a year has 
elapsed since the Allies completed their 
victory. 

The facts and figures I have given 
will suffice to show the intensity and 
extent of the Italian sacrifice contributed 
to the winning of the war. Italy, in a 
word, marshaled all her energies, and 
welded all her nationals into one great 
national will, to overcome her traditional 
enemy, and to do her full, unstinted part 
in bringing about the triumph of the 
allied cause. 


With d’Annunzio at Fiume 


By DR. ORESTES FERRARA 


[TRANSLATED BY LEOPOLD GRAHAME] 


Dr. Orestes Ferrara, who is of Italian birth, is a well-known writer on inter- 
national subjects and Professor of Public Law at the National University of Havana; 
for several years he was Speaker of the Cuban House of Representatives. He is 
proprietor and editor in chief of the Heraldo de Cuba, La Reforma Social, and 
other publications, and is the author of “ Causes and Pretexts of the World War,” 
“« Lessons of the War and the Peace Conference,” and other works. 


TT adventure of Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, exquisite poet and writer 
of incomparable prose, is ap- 

proaching its end. It has called 
forth mingled approval and censure, but 
there is little doubt that the audacity of 
the enterprise will leave its mark in his- 
tory. Because of his dramatic military 
seizure of Fiume, that comparatively 
small city on the Adriatic has been some 
months the Mecca of many Americans, 
British, French, Italians and others 
whose interests and sympathies have 
been excited by the demonstration that 
the world is not always better governed 
by the application of rigorous juridical 
principles. Inspired by this belief, and 
in order to create for myself in later 
years a souvenir of the past, I decided 
to cross to Fiume by way of Istria. 

This section of the Istrian peninsula is 
mountainous and arid, lacking the natural 
beauty usually found in regions of that 
character. Mountain beyond mountain, 
small villages where the word hygiene is 
unknown, expressionless men and women 
with large, round eyes, looking vaguely 
about them; and, at every step, a figure 


of the crucified Christ or a sea-green 


Madonna covered with the dust and mud. 


of the road. That, in brief, is the famoug 
Istria. Today the whole: region is in- 
fested by highwaymen—remnants of the 
former Austrian Army. So terrifying 
have these robbers become that as I 
passed in my automobile on the narrow 
road from Trieste to Fiume I saw a 
group of them attack a village and carry 
away all that could be had. 

This northern part of the peninsula is 
entirely Slav. It is not necessary to be 
either a linguist or an anthropologist to 
hear and see it. The inhabitants of 
these dead regions, whose principal occu- 
pation appears to be to chop wood and 
to hitch themselves up with their animals 
under heavily laden carts, have purer 
Slavic blood running in their veins than 
three-fourths of the subjects of Lenin. 
In this part of the former Austrian 
Empire, which must not be confused 
with the Trentino or Tyrol, the coast is 
Italian, the mountains Slav, and the 
valleys German. Yet, notwithstanding 
that the war ended with the armistice 
and that Austria has been changed from 
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a great military power into a mere geo- 
graphic expression, this small region is 
practically in a state of war. Two armies 
stand face to face, watching each other, 
with their cannon ready, while two 
States are planning attack and defense. 
Constant military movements are to be 
seen on the Italian side, where all along 
the road great storehouses and numerous 
guards are gathered. On the other side, 
the troops of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, many of whom are Croats and 
Slavs who served under the Austrian 
flag during the war, are making similar 
preparations. 
LIFE IN THE CITY 


On arrival at Fiume the authorities 
discovered a flaw in the passport of my 
chauffeur and wished to send me back 
to the opposite trenches, but, thanks to 
a soldier keener than the others and with 
less regard for technicalities, we were 
permitted to enter the isolated city. In 
a narrow street bordering on the open 
bay to the left, a large hotel appeared in 
sight. One could read the word “ Hotel ” 
in large letters, but the name which 
should have followed was blurred and 
made indistinct by partial erasure; in 
fact, it was covered with patches of mud. 
This phenomenon was explained by the 
fact that the hotel had previously borne 
the name of President Wilson, but in 
view of the decided change of opinion 
of the Fiumans as to the attitude and 
declarations of the President, the pro- 
prietor had thought it desirable to re- 
move the name from view. On entering 
the establishment I was approached by 
an obese individual, evidently the pro- 
prietor, who informed me that only the 
restaurant was open, as the hotel was 
eccupied by the volunteers of d’An- 
nunzio. But I remained. 

Beneath my room and in the adjoining 
streets there were strains of music and 
singing. They came from d’Annunzio’s 
soldiers, who were spending the night 
in the brilliant moonlight shining over 
the city and bay. The songs were of 
mixed dialects from all parts of Italy 
and sung in plaintive tones. They seemed 
to breathe the soul of Fiume, facing an 
unknown fate and fearing the philosophy 
of the Paris Conference and the wisdom 
of its experts. 
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Fiume is organized today on a me- 
diaeval pattern, due as much to circum- 
stances as to the fancy of the poet who 
governs it in a way largely influenced 
by his long nights of previous study of 
the Middle Ages. The poet, perhaps, as 
a cherished memory, thought of making 
a division of military and civil functions; 
of the authority of the Gonfaloniero, 
Podesta (Mayor or Alcalde), or Coman- 
dante, and General Councils; and thus 
he organized a small State, himself as- 
suming the title of “ Comandante” or 
defender of the city and the city’s rights. 
The council controls civic affairs, but 
the “ Comandante” is in full command 
of every branch of the temporary Gov- 
ernment. The Chief of Staff is Major 
Giuriati, a lawyer from Venice, later a 
good soldier many times wounded in the 
war, strong and amiable, serious and 
courtly, a model partisan in every way 
appropriate to the present atmosphere 
of mediaeval forms. : 


MAJOR GIURIATI’S VIEWS 


Dr. Antonio, who is a prominent per- 
sonality in Fiume, which city he recently 
represented in an appeal before the 
United States Senate, escorted me on 
my visit to Major Giuriati in the beauti- 
ful palace overlooking the city. This 
palace, once occupied by the Hungarian 
representative, is now the home of 
d’Annunzio and his chief officials. At 
7:30 A. M. Giuriati was already at work 
in a large room, through which the rays 
of the sun were reflected on the austere 
portraits of the ancient Hungarian 
Governors adorning the walls. Almost 
before I had time to speak, after the 
brief but cordial welcome extended to 
me, he gave me the whole history of 
Fiume’s adventure. Without the action 
of d’Annunzio the city would have been 
subjected to the control of the new Jugo- 
slav State. Judging from the plans of 
organization which he had found, in- 
cluding even lists of names of those who 
were to form part of the occupying gov- 
ernment of the city, Giuriati had little 
doubt that the Jugoslavs had intended to 
make a complete coup in their own favor, 
as d’Annunzio had done in favor of 
Italy. 


Giuriati does not understand why 
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President Wilson is so opposed to the 
self-government of Fiume; with the evi- 
dent desire of spurring me on to argu- 
ment, he poked fun at the Fourteen 
Points of the President. To d’Annunzio’s 
political adviser the Entente attitude is 
part of an economic scheme by means of 
which the Anglo-Saxons wish to dominate 
the commerce of Central Europe, and, 
by a virtual occupation of Danzig, Fiume 
and Constantinople, to turn to their ad- 
vantage the Germanic dream of Mittel- 
europa. My arguments to the contrary 


availed little, although I have the sad 
but positive belief that no combination 
will ever prevent Germany from ulti- 
mately carrying out her strongly in- 
policy 


grained economic in Central 
Europe. 

Giuriati strongly criticised President 
Wilson and was equally unsparing in 
his attacks upon Nitti, as he was una- 
ware of my sincere and intimate friend- 
ship with the head of the Italian Govern- 
ment. I therefore said nothing upon this 
point, but listened to his talk because 
of his intelligent, vigorous personality 
and of his earnest defense of a cause 
with which I confess myself to be in 
sympathy. “ Nitti has broken the sacred 
union of the Italians,” said Giuriati, 
“and that is why the Socialists have 
won so many votes in the last election.” 
He added: 


They wanted to force us out of the war, 
and we prevented it. Today we shall pre- 
vent their forcing us out of peace. This 
boast is justifiable, though it may appear 
inappropriate. These few thousands of 
volunteers shut up in Fiume are invin- 
cible. The Jugoslavs do not attack them 
because they in turn would be attacked 
by the whole Italian Army; the Italians 
do not drive them out because the sol- 
diers would all joinwith d’Annunzio rather 
than oppose him; the United States does 
not cross the ocean for this bagatelle; the 
French have terrific problems on _ the 
Rhine, and the English do not put their 
hands in the fire to pull out the chestnuts 
for others. 


POPULAR SENTIMENT 


The day following a victorious revolu- 
tion usually evokes popular enthusiasm, 
and for months Fiume has been stirred 
by that sentiment. It is enjoying a con- 
tinual celebration of a great holiday. 
Two companies of Alpinos_ recently 
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passed into d’Annunzio’s smal] army, 
which consists of about 10,000 men. The 
two companies were being sent in de- 
tached bodies by the Italian Government 
to watch the >oet’s forces from the out- 
skirts of the city. The officer in com- 
mand, in league with the engineer of the 
train which carried them, took them 
right into Fiume instead of stopping two 
kilometers away. The Alpinos were una- 
ware of the plan, but were received with 
music and flags. The “ Comandante” 
delivered an oration, and the other sol- 
diers embraced them, with the result that 
when the commander of the two compa- 
nies declared that those who wished could 
go back, all gave expression to their 
happiness at being able to incorporate 
themselves into the army of the city. 
It was a moving scene. Old men, children, 
women and younger men wept in evi- 
dence of the pathologic condition of the 
city, which every one would prefer to 
see destroyed rather than handed over 
to the Jugoslavs. 


A still more exciting spectacle was that 
which I witnessed one night at the Verdi 
Theatre, where, in honor of the same 
two Alpine companies, there was a gala 
performance of the beautiful tragedy of 
“Fiaccola sotto il moggio,” (“The 
Torch Under the Bushel”’), an exquisite 
production by d’Annunzio himself. The 
theatre was crowded almost from the 
moment the doors were opened, and at 
the fall of the curtain on the first act 
d’Annunzio entered. From a box on the 
second tier above the stage there sud- 
denly appeared the figure of a man Who 
presented less the idea of a military 
hero than of one who had passed his 
mature life in the salon and in the 
library. 

The applause was deafening. Women, 
wounded soldiers in great numbers, and 
the actors, who reappeared on the stage 
with the flags of Fiume and of Italy, all 
took part in the demonstration. By rais- 
ing his right hand the poet indicated his 
desire to speak, and after silence was 
gained he exclaimed: “ Let us discon- 
tinue this tedious tragedy, and sing our 
happy war hymns! ” 

For upward of an hour a unanimous 
chorus lifted its voice to heaven with a 
devotion that recalled the Sunday ec- 


























clesiastical functions of the smaller Ital- 
ian cities. D’Annunzio joined with strong 
voice and lent greater expression to his 
song by suitable and vigorous gestures. 
The orchestra took up one hymn after 
another, and when there were no more 
hymns the songs of the past war began— 
those of the Alpinos, of the Arditi (Dare 
Devils), of the Grenadiers and others; 
and every now and then the cry of at- 
tack, “ Eya! Eya! Eya!” The splendid 
tragedy was continued, and at 2 A. M. 
the spectators left, still singing their war 
hymns with the fervor of the initiated. 


D’'ANNUNZIO AT WORK 


At 10 o’clock the following morning I 
entered the spacious room from which 
d’Annunzio issues his instructions. Two 
attendants opened the door. I saluted 
two Generals, who had been conferring 
with him, and approached the “ Com- 
andante.” He appeared more impressive 
in his bearing than when I had seen him 
at the theatre. Having accorded me a 
particularly courteous reception, he 
promptly entered into a most engaging 
conversation, confirming the view that 
the reputation he has gained for charm 
of manner and the abundant laurels he 
has garnered from his feminine admir- 
ers are justified by the fact that his 
entire personality at once radiates in- 
telligence, superiority and sympathy. 

“The rebels against the Paris Con- 
ference feel that they are ill judged, be- 
cause misunderstood.” Thus d’Annunzio 
explained to me the reasons for his act. 
He spoke as one absolutely convinced. 
What he has done is for the supreme 
good, inevitable, as final as destiny; and 
with tranquillity, without any posing or 
mental effort, he went on to say: 

“ You have seen these people, you have 
admired their enthusiasm, you know their 
determination; because of these qualities, 
whatever happens I shall not desert 
them; I shall leave the city only when 
the wishes of Fiume have been ful- 
filled.” 

D’Annunzio spoke well of Croatia. 
“We Italians,” he said, “can live in 
perfect harmony with the Croatians; we 
can give each other mutual help, and the 
mass of the Croatians do not hate us, as 
is shown in these very days by the fact 
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that the Croatian schools have adopted 
the Italian language, which comes next 
to the official vernacular.” 

According to him, the Fiume question 
is the result not of the ethnical diversity 
of the population on the shores of the 
Adriatic, but of the wrong ideas of the 
Paris Conference, a body which, he 
thinks, did not measure up to the intel- 
lectual height of its predecessor of a 
century ago, the Congress of Vienna. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD WILSON 


D’Annunzio is very much interested in 
President Wilson, whom he regards as 
an idealist; but he cannot understand 
why the President does not wish to apply 
his ideals to Fiume, a community that is 
trying literally to follow the doctrine of 
self-determination. It was very hard for 
me to impress upon him that President 
Wilson is not so much an idealist as a 
practical statesman and a very decided 
partisan. The poet did not understand me, 
because, throughout Europe, Wilson is 
regarded as a dreamer who, in homage 
to his theories, sacrifices the urgent 
needs of nations. 

“The President’s theories may be 
superficially idealistic,” I said, “but at 
root they are profoundly practical.” 

“Why, then,” replied d’Annunzio, “is 
he opposed to letting Fiume decide her 
own destinies? I think that the bad 
impression received at the commence- 
ment.of the discussion of the matter, and 
a natural tendency to persist in carrying 
out the original thought, are the most 
plausible reasons one can give for the 
inexorable decision of the man whom 
we Italians had recently so much praised 
and admired.” 

I pointed out to him that few in the 
United States are interested in the Fiume 
question, and that if it were put to the 
people today, 99 per cent. of them, who 
hardly knew the name of Fiume before 
the war, would say that so far as they 
were concerned those who wished to have 
it could take it. On hearing this d’An- 
nunzio used the identical words with 
which the Italian Premier, Francesco 
Nitti, had replied to me when discussing 
this matter: 

“Yes, our American friends are con- 
stantly repeating that to us, but just 
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now the President’s position and Amer- 
ica’s position are one and the same 
thing.” 

D’Annunzio and Nitti, once very inti- 
mate friends, are now implacable ene- 
mies. For this reason I thought it wise 
to make no comment on the similarity of 
the two opinions. 


An hour’s conversation with d’Annunzio 
convinced me that Fiume has in this 
man a full-armored defender. In depart- 
ing I asked the poet: “ What form of 
activity do you propose to assume in the 
future?” 

“ After four years of more or less 
armed conflict,” he said. “I cannot re- 
turn to my literary life; but as soon as 
our question is settled I shall direct the 
Rome-Tokio flight, and after that I shall 
probably see you in America.” 

Outside I found the streets of Fiume 
filled with soldiers on their way to a 
review in the outskirts of the city. The 
troops were well disciplined and well 
armed. “Who pays this army and 
supports this organization?” I asked. 
A prominent native of Fiume _ironi- 


HE death of “ Kaid ” Sir Harry Mac- 

lean, announced at Tangier on Feb. 
4, recalls one of the most picturesque 
personalities of Europe in the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Bap- 
tized as Harry Aubrey de Maclean, of 
the Macleans of Drimmin, he was born 72 
years ago. While serving with his regi- 
ment at Gibraltar in 1876, a chance visit 
to Tangier decided his whole future life. 
The Moorish Sultan, Mulai Hassan, 
whose army was badly in need of in- 
struction, was struck by Maclean’s per- 
sonality, and offered him the post of 
instructor. The offer was accepted, and 
proved to be the beginning of an offi- 
cial association with Morocco which 
lasted for nearly thirty years. 

Despite its famous parades at Tan- 
gier in slippers, the Moroccan Army had 
good stuff in it, and under Maclean’s 
supervision was made into an effective 
body for collecting taxes. Many stories 
were told of the magnificence in which 
Kaid Maclean lived: his salary was $35,- 
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Death of Kaid Maclean 





cally replied, “The Italian Govern- 
ment.” The fact is that no Government 
could rule in Italy that did not treat the 
question of Fiume from the Italian stand- 
point. Socialists and capitalists are 
agreed on that. The Italian army, en 
masse, does not occupy the city, because 
it is not necessary, but if it were neces- 
sary the Fiume Army and the Italian 
Army would be one and the same. 

In a recent conversation with the ex- 
Empress Eugénie, the last surviving 
relic of the grandeur and misfortune of 
the reign of Napoleon III., that vener- 
able lady said to me with a sparkle of 
wit that showed no signs of her 95 years: 
“ Nitti will not do with d’Annunzio what 
Cavour did with Garibaldi.” Cavour, 
who did not admire Garibaldi’s audacity, 
turned it to his own advantage. The 
aged ex-Empress believed that Nitti 
would be unable to do the same with the 
“Comandante” of Fiume. 

The adventure of d’Annunzio is not a 
disagreeable page in history; on the con- 
trary, it causes us to reflect that, in the 
turmoil of the twentieth century, poetry 
and politics are not inimical forces. 





000 monthly, and he owned palaces at 
Fez and Marrakesh, as well as in Tan- 
gier. A keen-eyed, elert man, with a 
decisive manner, he adopted a_ semi- 
Moorish dress and wore a white turban. 
Of great daring and a splendid shot, he 
was concerned in many adventures, espe- 
cially in the days of Mulai Hassan. 

In 1894 Mulai Hassan died while on 
his way to Fez. Maclean, who was with 
the Sultan’s bodyguard, helped to con- 
ceal the ruler’s death until the party had 
reached Fez and the new Sultan, Abd-el- 
Aziz, had been safely proclaimed. In 1904 
Maclean narrowly escaped capture by 
tribesmen in the neighborhood of Arzila. 
Three years later (on July 1, 1907) he 
was kidnapped by the famous bandit, 
Raisuli, while conducting negotiations at 
the latter’s camp on behalf of the Sultan. 
His captivity lasted seven months: mili- 
tary expeditions sent to effect his rescue 
failed, and finally the British Legation 
was compelled to pay Raisuli a large 
sum for his release. 











The Tangled Turkish Question 


Allied Occupation of Constantinople—Feisal’s Ambitions in 
Syria—Armenian Mandate Goes Begging 
. [PERIOD ENDED APRIL 15, 1920] 


HE decision of the Allies to leave 

the Turks in Constantinople has 
aroused a storm of conflicting 
opinion, but no nation has shown 

any desire to assume the burdens in- 
volved in the contrary policy. The United 
States has definitely refused the prof- 
fered mandate for Armenia, as well as 
that for Turkey; even the League of 
Nations has given notice that it is unable 
to accept a mandate for Armenia because 
it lacks the machinery and the troops 
for administering such a charge. The 
best it could do was to offer to find a 
mandatary for Armenia if some one else 
would find the money. This was the 
situation at the middle of April, pending 
the completion of the Turkish Peace 


Treaty. 
Earnest debate of the Turkish ques- 


tion continued in Great Britain and 
France during the month under review. 
Premier Lloyd George, replying to Mr. 
Asquith’s criticisms in the House of Com- 
mons on March 25, blamed the United 
States for the long delay in reaching a 
decision on Turkey; it was only when 
America definitely refused the mandate, 
he said, that the Allies had determined 
to proceed without her. The Premier 
stated that the proposal to oust the 
Sultan had been rejected because it left 
the question of the Government of Con- 
stantinople undecided, and the Allies 
were anxious to avoid the expense and 
responsibility of its administration. It 
was quite impossible, he said, for Eng- 
land to send armies to keep order in 
Armenia and other parts of Asia Minor, 
though she would do her utmost to exert 
pressure in Constantinople to obtain the 
safety of Christians. France’s burden in 
Cilicia was heavy. Thus far the Allies 
had received from the United States only 
requests to protect Armenia, without any 
offer to accept responsibility. 

The determination of the Allies to con- 


vince the Turks, by a military demonstra- 
tion, that the massacres of Armenians 
must cease, was made concrete on March 
16, when allied forces under General Sir 
George F. Milne occupied the Ministries 
of War and Marine and took control of 
the posts, telegraphs and _ telephones. 
Resistance was encountered only at the 
War Office, where several Indian sol- 
diers and Turks fell in the fighting. The 
landing and occupation were carried out 
under the guns of the formidable allied 
fleet anchored in the Bosporus; one 
dreadnought was moored at the Galata 
quay, her guns trained on Stamboul; 
another faced the arsenal in the Golden 
Horn, and all the other warships stood 
by with their decks cleared for action; 
4,000 bluejackets and marines were 
landed from the British warships, with 
contingents from the forces of all the 
Allies stationed in Constantinople. 
Indian Moslem troops took part in the 
occupation. A proclamation printed in 
Greek, English and French was posted 
on the dead walls of the city, warning 
that hostile acts would be punished by 
death. Subsequently the British, French 
and Italian High Commissioners issued 
another proclamation, which read as fol- 
lows: 

First—Occupation is provisional. 

Second—The Entente Powers have no 
intention to destroy the Sultan’s author- 
ity. They wish rather to strengthen it 
in all places which shail remain under 
Ottoman administration. 

Third—The Entente Powers persist in 
their purpose not to deprive the Turks of 
Constantinople. But if, God _ forbid, 
troubles develop and massacres occur, 
that decision probably will be modified. 

Fourth—In this critical hour every one 
must attend to his own affairs and assist 
in maintaining general security without 
permitting himself to be deceived by those 
whose frenzy tends to destroy the last 
hope of building upon the ruins of the 
ancient Turkish Empire a new Turkey. 


In short, it is the duty of every person to 
obey orders issuing from the Sultan. 
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Fifth—Certain persons implicated in 
threats, of which more will be told later, 
have been arrested in Constantinople. 
They naturally. will be held responsible 
for these acts and for the consequent re- 
sults, 

This last clause referred to a number 
of Turkish Nationalist leaders and agita- 
tors, who had been seized on the night 
preceding the occupation. Among them 
were Djemal Pasha, former Minister of 
War; Djavid Pasha, his Chief of Staff, 
Senator Mahmud Pasha, Essad Pasha 
and Reouf Bey. 


By nightfall the city was quiet. The 
French were patrolling Stamboul with 
Senegalese troops, the British were 
guarding Pera, the suburb northwest of 
the Golden Horn, and the Italians were 
in control of Scutari, the part of Con- 
stantinople that is on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus. 

The British Parliament was officially 
informed of the occupation of Constan- 
tinople on March 17 by Andrew Bonar 
Law, who stated that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment had been warned that the occu- 


pation would continue until the terms 
of the Peace Treaty were accepted and 
executed, and that further Armenian 
massacres would only make the condi- 
tions of this treaty more severe. 


The Turkish Chamber adjourned tem- 
porarilyon March 19, after passinga reso- 
lution condemning the Chairman of the 
Bar Association and President of the 
Chamber of Deputies for cowardice in 
leaving the city before its occupation in 
order to escape arrest. The Senate re- 
mained in session, but was unable to 
obtain a quorum. Few traces of the 
Turkish Government remained. About 
thirty of the Turkish Nationalists ar- 
rested were transferred to the British 
battleship Benbow, to be transported to 
Malta, where a court-martial awaited 
them. 


SULTAN DISAVOWS NATIONALISTS 


Mohammed VI., Sultan of Turkey, took 
his weekly ride in state from Yildiz 
Palace to Mejidieh Jami for his Selam- 
lik, or official attendance at prayers, on 











the same day. It was reported that he 
looked old and broken. Despite. the 
allied proclamation that the Sultan’s 
power would be upheld provisionally, the 
crowds which watched this unhappy old 
man emerge from his palace overlooking 
the picturesque minarets and towers of 
Stamboul and the sun-bathed waters of 
the Bosporus showed by their attitude 
and comments that they realized that 800 
years of Turkish rule in Constantinople 
had virtually ended. While a proclama- 
tion issued by the Sultan was being 
posted calling on the population to pre- 
serve order and pursue their usual vo- 
cations in spite of the occupation, the 
Benbow was steaming toward Malta 
carrying the Nationalist leaders who had 
been supporting Mustapha Kemal in his 
opposition to the dismemberment of 
Turkey. 


The arrest of so many of their leaders 
was a heavy blow to the Nationalists in 
Constantinople, who fulminated against 
the Sultan, charging him with cowardice 
and lack of patriotism. The Sultan’s 
Cabinet decided to remain in office, but 
fell on April 6,and a new Cabinet, headed 
by Damad Ferid Pasha, succeeded it. 

Under pressure of an allied note, 
which called on the Turkish Government 
to disavow the activities of Mustapha 
Kemal and the Nationalists, official in- 
structions were read to the new Grand 
Vizier when installed in office deploring 
the troubles produced by the National- 
ists, and declaring that a prolongation 
of this “state of rebellion” might lead 
to grave dangers. Punishment of or- 
ganizers and instigators of trouble was 
urged, so that “ all faithful subjects may 
be more closely united with the Sultanate 
and the Caliphate, and former relations 
be established with the great powers 
in order to mitigate the peace terms and 
improve the economic situation.” 


SCHISM IN MOSLEM CHURCH 


Events indicated that the Nationalists 
were attempting not only to create an 
entirely new Government, but also a new 
church organization, with a new Caliph 
as well as a new Sultan. Mustapha 
Kemal on April 10 designated the Chief 
of the Dervishes in Anatolia as his 
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Sheik ul Islam, representative of the 
Church in the Nationalist Cabinet. 

This move was followed by decisive 
action on the part of the Sultan’s Gov- 
ernment. Mobilization of the regular 
troops was begun in the Black Sea region 
and other districts loyal to the Sultan. 
The Sheik ul Islam at Constantinople, 
Deurrizade Abdullah Effendi, appealed 
to all Moslems, urging them to a holy 
war upon the Nationalists. “ Wrath of 
heaven and eternal torments of hell” 
were called down. on the heads of all 
Moslems who did not support the Sultan. 
He excoriated the Nationalists, and de- 
clared “all Mussulmans who kill Na- 
tionalists will be blessed by Allah, and 
all who die fighting the rebels will earn 
eternal glory hereafter.” Replying to 
this, the Nationalist Sheik ul Islam at 
Angora issued a religious decree de- 
nouncing the Sultan and discrediting the 
Constantinople appeal. 


Turkish military officers on April 13 
formally closed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Constantinople under an order 
from the Sultan which provided for the 
election of a new Chamber within four 
months. The Sultan’s edict said: “ Po- 
litical reasons make the dissolution of 
Parliament necessary.” The Chamber 
really dissolved itself, as it was largely 
Nationalist in character and most of the 
members were sitting in the Congress at 
Angora, the headquarters of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. 


MEDIATION OFFER REFUSED 


Colonel Rawlinson of the British Army 
went to Erzerum early in April to con- 
fer with Kiazim Pasha, the Nationalist 
leader there, and to offer his services 
to bring back harmony between the Con- 
stantinople Government and Kemal 
Pasha, head of the Nationalist movement. 
He was told, however, that there could 
be no negotiations until the allied forces 
were withdrawn from Turkish soil. 

Meanwhile communication with virtu- 
ally all Asiatic Turkey, especially with 
Anatolia, was broken off by the destruc- 
tion of connecting bridges by British 
forces. At Angora (215 miles east- 
southeast of Constantinople) the Govern- 
ment of Mustapha Kemal ‘continued to 
hold the destinies of Asia Minor at its 
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mercy, and to quell relentlessly all at- 
tempts of the plundered population to 
rebel against its authority. Great un- 
easiness was felt for welfare workers in 
Anatolia and Cilicia, for whom it had 
been impossible to afford protection. 

Dispatches of April 7 stated that 
Turks had destroyed the village of Ha- 
rouniyi, northeast of Adana, and burned 
the United States orphanage there. Two 
thousand Armenian orphans were re- 
moved under fire and taken to Adana 
in safety by William M. Gilbert, Jr., an 
American member of the Near East Re- 
lief Association. Turkish Nationalist 
forces were still cutting off from the 
outside world a _ considerable region 
north of Adana, and hundreds of ref- 
ugees were arriving in that city daily. 
American relief workers were fired upon 
while journeying between Adana and 
Konia. 


THE SITUATION IN SYRIA 


The military situation in Cilicia con- 
tinued after the Marash massacres to 
hecome more and more critical. Toward 
the end of March the Armenians were 
being armed by the French authorities. 
The French lines were thinly held and 
facing heavy odds. Forces of Mustapha 
Kemal and local Mohammedans were 
threatening the whole province. The 
entire Adana section was in a ferment, 
and the roads were infested with hill- 
men, co-operating with Turkish Nation- 
alists. The town of Hadjin was being 
strongly besieged and was in danger of 
capture, with all the horrors of a new 
massacre of the Christian population, 
unless help came. 

A relief force of French troops 
reached Aintab on March 28, opening a 
road blocked by bandits since the killing 
of two Americans at this point on 
Feb. 1. The relief column had to fight 
its way through 3,000 Turks, while the 
Aintab garrison, which met the relievers, 
was harassed by 800 more. The French 
found eighty-nine dead Turks and Kurds. 
Americans and Armenians had taken 
refuge in churches, in expectation of 
new massacres. 

A sensation was aroused in both Paris 
and London by the news that Prince 
Feisal, son of King Hussein of the Hed- 
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jaz, had been chosen King of Greater 
Syria, including North Syria and Pales- 
tine, by the Syrian Congress at Damas- 
cus on March 8, when the Congress de- 
clared the independence of Syria. Simul- 
taneously Feisal’s brother, Emir Zaid, 
had been proclaimed King of Irak (Vi- 
layet of Bagdad) and of Mesopotamia, 
now under a provisional British protec- 
torate. The day was described as a 
memorable one for Syria. General joy 
prevailed throughout Damascus. The 
members of the. Congress visited the 
palace early in the afternoon and of- 
fered the crown to the Emir, who ac- 
cepted it. Feisal and his brother, ac- 
companied by a number of Emirs and 
members of the Congress and the 
Princes’ Guard, then drove to the Munic- 
ipal Palace. Arab soldiers lined the 
route, crying “Long live the King! ” 
while the crowds cheered and Arab wo- 
men showered flowers. 

The Congress dissolved the same day, 
after determining what the flag of the 
new Empire should be—a seven-pointed 
white star placed in the red field of the 
Hedjaz banner. 

Though Prince Feisal, following the 
ceremony of his proclamation as King, 
announced that this would not affect his 
relations with the Allies, the Syrian 
Congress, before dissolving, signed a de- 
cree requesting the French to leave 
Syria, and a similar request was made 
of the British in the case of Palestine. 
Posters displayed at Damascus at this 
time read in part: 


In spite of himself the Moslem is brother 
to the Christian and the Jew. The Arabs 
existed before Christ, Moses or Moham- 
med, and freedom and independence are 
rights of Syria. Religion is of God, and 
the fatherland belongs to His children. 


FEISAL’S EXPLANATION 


In an interview published in Le Petit 
Parisien, Emir Feisal explained his ac- 
tion as follows: 


“I believed for a long time that it was 
best to wait, but the incessant modifica- 
tions which the Allies were making in the 
control of my country, disposing one day, 
for example, of Palestine to the Jews and 
the next day giving it to England, offer- 
ing one day an ill-defined mandate to 
France in Syria, then letting it be under- 
stood that this mandate would become, 
in time, a protectorate; and, on the other 





hand, the wishes of the Syrian people, 
who consistently proclaimed their desire 
for independence, have not permitted me 
to wait any longer and defer the solu- 
tion which the country desires with such 
growing ardor. What can the allied pow- 
ers wish, if it is not to assure to free 
peoples the determination of their own 
destinies and the accomplishment of their 
desires? Europe appears to hesitate and 
not to understand the aspirations of the 
Arabs. Our proclamation of independence 
was made in order to enlighten them on 
this point. Knowing today the legitimacy 
of our desires, Europe can do nothing 
but recognize us in accordance with the 
principles of justice and right which tri- 
umphed in the war. 

In case they refuse this recognition, 
neither my people nor I will be responsi- 
ble for the consequences. * * * The 
Syrian people, by its delegates to the 
conference which proclaimed independ- 
ence, have only indicated their desire to 
see the soil of their country freed from 
foreign troops. The wish is quite, legiti- 
mate, but it has been left tothe Goyern- 
ment to choose the time and means to be 
employed to assure effective realization 
of this desire. The time has not come to 
demand of France the withdrawal of her 
troops. We hope the time will come soon 
when France will see the wisdom of with- 
drawing them. My intention is to estab- 
lish a constitutional Government in Syria, 
but I am aware that the country, in some 
parts, is not especially ready for such a 
régime. We need advice and the aid of 
technical collaboration. France can ask 
anything except one thing—the compro- 
mising of our independence; that is un- 
thinkable. 


Feisal was summoned by the Allies on 
Mar¢h 16 to come to Paris to explain 
his assumption of royal power. 

News was received in London on 
March 18 that the Christian and Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants of Jerusalem had 
joined hands in an agitation against 
handing over Palestine to the Nationalist 
Party, which forms only a minority of 
the population, and had presented a peti- 
tion to the British Governor against the 
separation of Palestine from Syria. The 
ground for this action was stated to be 
fear that extensive Jewish immigration 
from Russia would dead to dispossession 
of the non-Jewish inhabitants, most of 
whom are farmers. 

Clashes between Jews and Mohamme- 
dans led to the declaration of martial law 
by the British authorities on April 5, and 
entrance to the city was forbidden. New 
conflicts occurred on April 6 and 7, re- 
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sulting in the death of s2veral on each 
side and in the injury of about 200. 
Normal conditions were being re-estab- 
lished at this date, but the “state of 
war” remained in force. Martial law 


. Was maintained for several days. 


THE GREEKS IN TURKEY 


It was tentatively decided by the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors on March 29 that 
Smyrna and the hinterland along that 
section of the Turkish coast should be 
awarded to Greece. The relations between 
the Greeks and Italians on the coastland 
were very much improved by an amica- 
ble agreement over the vilayets of Smyr- 
na and Adalia, the latter held by Ital- 
ian forces. The Greeks are asking for a 
strip off the western end of Anatolia ex- 
tending on both sides of Smyrna (al- 
ready occupied by their forces), as well 
as Eastern Thrace. The Italians are 
asking for the southern coast of Anato- 


lia, running from the Greck holdings’ 


eastward to the Gulf of Alexandretta 
and comprising about one-third of Ana- 
tolia on the south. The rest of Anatolia 
from Samsun to the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, under this arrangem2nt, would be 
left to the Turks. 


In view of the threatening situation 
created by the activities of Mustapha 
Kemal in the French zone and elsewhere 
in Syria, M. Venizelos, the Greek Pre- 
mier, offered to the Allied Council the 
use of a Greek force to protect the 
Christian populations, especially the Ar- 
menians, and on April 7 it was an- 
nounced from Athens that the allied Min- 
isters, acting through the Supreme Mili- 
tary Council, had authorized Greek 
troops to advance in anticipation of an 
attack by Mustapha Kemal. The Greeks 
at this time occupied a stategic position 
east of the Smyrna section to await de- 
velopments. In Thrace, meanwhile, the 
Turkish commander had denounced the 
armistice, defied both Constantinople and 
the Allies, and proposed to establish a 
new Turkish Government in Adrianople. 


SITUATION IN ARMENIA 


The situation in Armenia was depicted 
as deplorable by Archbishop Kholn, an 
Armenian from Erivan, who arrived in 
London toward the end of March to lay 
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his country’s plea before the allied au- 
thorities. He declared that Tatars short- 
ly before his departure had massacred 
17,000 Armenians within the boundaries 
of the new Armenian State at the insti- 
gation of the Young Turk agitators in 
the Azerbaidjan Government. Three 
thousand persons were being herded in 
Tatar villages, and portions of the Ar- 
menian frontier were being held by Ta- 
tar forces, the Archbishop said. In De- 
cember, 1919, he charged, 14,000 Arme- 
nians at Akoulis, in Azerbaidjan, had 
been murdered on the pretext that 
Tatars had been killed in Armenian ter- 
ritory. He attributed many of the re- 
cent massacres to the fact that the 
frontiers of the Caucasus republics had 
not been defined by the Peace Confer- 
ence. 


A report on a resolution introduced in 
September, 1916, was presented in the 
United States Senate by a sub-committee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on March 24. This report recom- 
mended that the American Government 
should provide arms and ammunition for 
an Armenian army sufficiently large to 
police the country and protect its people 
against the Turks and Kurds, but disap- 
proved of authorizing the President of 
the United States to use the military 
and naval forces to preserve order in Ar- 
menia until that country’s status had 
been fixed by the Turkish treaty. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S NOTE 


The whole Turkish problem and the 
drafting of the treaty with Turkey pre- 
sented such difficulties to the allied Min- 
isters that only tentative decisions could 
be reached. A list of these decisions was 
transmitted to President Wilson in 
March through French diplomatic chan- 
nels, with a request that he outline his 
views of these decisions. The President’s 
reply was made public on March 80. Its 
essential feature was the view that the 
Turkish Government should be expelled 
from Constantinople and Europe, an 
opinion at direct variance with the tenta- 
tive decision reached by the allied Gov- 
ernments. 

The President took the position that 
there was no valid reason for fearing the 

outbreak of a Holy War, in view of the 
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fact that Moslems had not only witnessed 
the defeat of Turkish power without pro- 
test, but had even materially assisted in 
this defeat. Russian representation on 
the international council to administer 
Constantinople and the straits was ap- 
proved. The note suggested that the fu- 
ture of Syria, Arabia, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia and the former Turkish islands 
be settled by the great powers, in whose 
hands these territories should be pro- 
visionally placed by Turkey. A solution 
of the Armenian question which would 
give the new State “easy and unincum- 
bered access to the Black Sea” was rec- 
ommended, and the hope was expressed 
that this would be secured by the grant- 
ing of the port of Trebizond to Armenia. 

The President approved the giving of 
Eastern Thrace to Greece, but declared 
that the cities of Adrianople and Kirk 
Kilisse in Northern Thrace, with sur- 
rounding territory, belonged to Bulgaria 
on ethnical and historical grounds, es- 
pecially because of the great losses of 
Bulgarian population and territory to 
Jugoslavia in the formation of a strate- 
gic frontier. On Smyrna the President 
declined to pronounce for lack of infor- 
mation. 


President Wilson’s note came as a 
shock to all Turkish parties, as well as to 
the Greeks. Considerable uneasiness 
was expressed in Constantinople as to 
the effect it would have in Asiatic Tur- 
key, where some 500 American relief 
workers were cut off. The Greeks, on 
their part, were much displeased at the 
President’s unwillingness to approve 
their Smyrna claims and on his insist- 
ence that Adrianople be given to the Bul- 
garians. Up to the time when these 
pages went to press no reply to the 
President’s note had been received from 
the allied Governments. 


THE LEAGUE'S REFUSAL 


Two important decisions were made 
known at a public session of the Exec- 
utive Council of the League of Nations 


in Paris on April 11. Regarding the 
assumption of guardianship over racial 
minorities in Asia Minor the League had 
decided that it could accept such a duty, 
but that it could not commit itself as 
to ways and means until the Turkish 
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treaty had been fully drafted. As to the 
mandate for Armenia, however, the 
League declared itself unable to accept 
this, because it lacked the machinery for 
administering such a charge. The deci- 
sion on Armenia, which was read by Her- 
bert Fisher, the British Minister of Edu- 
cation, began by saying that on March 
12 the Supreme Council had asked the 
League if it would accept the protection 
of the future independent State of Ar- 
menia. Here is the text of the Council’s 
reply: 

The Council of the League is of opinion 
that the best means to an end on all 
hands admitted to be desirable would be 
the acceptance of a mandate for Armenia 
by a civilized State under the League of 
Nations. Such a solution would, it is un- 
derstood, be welcome to the Armenians, 
would offer the best earnest of efficient 
and prosperous administration, and would 
be in conformity with arrangements 
which have recently been planned under 
the League of Nations in other parts of 
Asia in which political conditions are not 
entirely dissimilar. 

It may be asked, however, whether any 
State is likely to accept such a responsi- 
bility. The Council of the League is of 
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the opinion that the answer to this ques- 
tion will depend partly onthe military 
measures which may be devised to liber- 
ate the territory and to protect the fron- 
tiers of the new State, and partly upon 
finance. * * * 


The new State will need credits to tide 
it over the first years of its existence, 
and credits imply financial guarantees. 
The Council of the League is prepared to 
submit to the Assembly of the League 
that its constituent members should con- 
sider provisions of collective guarantees. 

Meanwhile, in view of the fact that 
the Assembly will not meet until Au- 
tumn, the Council of the League is enter- 
ing into communication with the Supreme 
Council with a view to seeing what pro- 
visional financial arrangements can be 
made to facilitate that solution of the 
problem which commends itself to the 
general sense of the Council of the 
League as being likely to lead to the 
most satisfactory result. 


With regard to the protection of racial 
minorities in Turkey the Council showed 
itself disposed to do what it could for 
their benefit. The decision on this point 
was read by Ambassador Gaiffier d’Hes- 
troy for Belgium. It said in part: 

The Council at once appreciated the ‘ss 
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importance of the problem for which it 
was asked to find a solution. The. fate 
of 2,000,000 non-Mussulmans was at 
stake. 

The Council had unanimously decided 
that its mission and the expectations of 
the civilized world require it to accede 
to this request. It considers that it 
would be carrying out the great task for 
which it was constituted by contributing 
in every possible way to prevent the repe- 
tition of the abominable crimes which 
have so often been committed in the terri- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire and thus 
prevent the recurrence of the war which 
these massacres may bring about. 

It believes, however, that it may find 
itself confronted with responsibilities of 
which it is unable to measure the scope. 
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It could not find a practical solution un- 
til the clauses of the peace treaty to be 
concluded with Turkey have been defi- 
nitely fixed. Therefore the Council of 
the League of Nations has decided to in- 
form the Supreme Council of its keen 
sympathy with the recommendations it 
has submitted and to inform them that it 
is ready to enter into communication with 
them with a view to determining what 
measures are necessary to guarantee the 
execution of the clauses for the protec- 
tion of minorities. 


Meanwhile Turkey’s fate was expected 
to be decided definitely at a session of 


the Supreme Council to be held at San 
Remo on April 19. 


General Harbord’s Report on Armenia 


Mandate Question—Both Sides 


RESIDENT WILSON on April 3, 
1920, sent to the Senate the re- 
port made to him in the Fall of 

1919 by the Mission to Armenia, headed 
by Major Gen. James G. Harbord. 
This mission had been sent to gain 
information as to whether it would 
be advisable for the United States to 
accept a mandate for Armenia. Follow- 
ing his instructions strictly, General 
Harbord confined himself to setting forth 
the facts and conclusions reached after 
six weeks’ travel and study of conditions 
in Armenia, Turkey, Anatolia, Roumelia 
and Transcaucasia. The report makes 
no attempt to recommend or to dis- 
countenance the undertaking of such a 
mandate by the United States, but gives 
estimates of how much time would be 
required to restore order and to set up 
a stable régime in Armenia, as well as 
of the cost in men and money of such 
a venture. 

Arguments both for and against the 
acceptance of such a mandate are sepa- 
rately marshalled, and conditions con- 
sidered indispensable for success in case 
the decision were favorable are set forth 
in full detail. Among these are complete 
control by the mandatary of the financial 
and diplomatic arrangements of Turkey, 
including guarantees from the powers 


that this control shall be absolute, and 
that the Turks should be expelled from 
Europe. This conclusion is the one 
adopted by President Wilson in his recent 
note to the Allies on the Turkish ques- 
tion. 

The report was referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. It 
consisted of thirteen bound volumes, one 
devoted to the report and the others to 
findings of experts who accompanied 
General Harbord. 


TEXT OF REPORT 


We would again point out that if Amer- 
ica accepts a mandate for the region 
visited, it will undoubtedly do so from a 
strong sense of international duty and 
at the unanimous desire, so expressed at 
least, of its colleagues of the League of 
Nations. Accepting this difficult task 
without first securing the assurance of 
conditions would be fatal to success. The 
United States should make its own condi- 
tions as a preliminary to consideration of 
the subject—certainly before and not after 
acceptance, as there are a multitude of 
interests that could conflict with what 
any American would consider the proper 
administration of the country. 


Every possible precaution against inter- 
national complications should be taken 
in advance. In our opinion there should 
be specific pledges in terms of formal 
agreements with France and England and 
definite approval from Germany and Rus- 
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sia of the dispositions made of Turkey 
and Transcaucasia and a pledge to re- 
spect them. 

Of particular importance are the follow- 
ing: 

Absolute control of the foreign relations 
of the Turkish Empire, no Ambassador, 
envoy, Minister, or diplomatic agent to 
be accredited to Turkey and the latter 
to send none abroad. 

Concessions involving exclusive privi- 
leges to be subject to review if shown 
contrary to the best interests of the State, 

Concessions undesirable from the stand- 
point of a mandatary, upon which work 
has not been started, to be canceled. 
Compensation to be allowed to holders 
when necessary. 

The system by which specified revenues 
are assigned for particular purposes to 
be discarded; all revenues to be controlled 
by the Treasury, and all creditors to look 
to the Treasury as the source of payment. 

Foreign control of Turkish financial ma- 
chinery to cease—meaning the dissolution 
of the Council of Administration of the 
Ottoman Public Debt, reserving the right 
to retain some individual members of the 
council as advisers because of their fae 
miliarity with Ottoman finances. 

All foreign obligations of the Empire to 
be unified and refunded. 

Those countries receiving territory of 
the Turkish Empire, that is Syria and 
Mesopotamia, to assume their reasonable 
share of the paper currency, of.the for- 
eign obligations, and of obligations for 
possible reparations payments. 

Abrogation, on due notice, of existing 
commercial treaties with Turkey, 

All foreign Governments and troops to 
vacate territorial limits of mandate at 
dates to be fixed by the mandatory 
power. 

Consent to many of these measures 
would not easily be obtained. Many na- 
tions now have some sort of financial 
control within the Ottoman Empire and 
would not see it taken away without 
protest. 

It needs no argument, showever, to 
show that the United States could not 
submit to having her financial policies 
controlled from foreign capitals. The re- 
funding of the debt, possibly with a re- 
duction of the capital amounts, would 
raise a storm of protest, but it should 
be insisted upon. Otherwise American 
administration would be embarrassed and 
run the risk of being discredited. 

The mission has not felt that it is ex« 
pected to submit a recommendation as to 
the United States accepting a mandate 
in the Near East. It, therefore, simply 
submits the following summary of rea- 
sons for and against such action, based 
on. information obtainable during six 
weeks’ constant contact with the people 
of the region: 


REASONS FOR 


1. As one of the chief contributors to 
the formation of a League of Nations the 
United States is morally bound to accept 
the obligation and responsibilities of a 
mandatary. 

2. The insurance of world peace at> the 
world’s crossways, the focus of war in- 
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fection” since the beginning of history. 
Better millions for a mandate than bil- 
lions for future wars. 

3. The Near East presents the greatest 
humanitarian opportunity of the age, a 
duty for which the United States is better 
fitted than any other, as witness Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, Pana- 
ma and our altruistic policy of developing 
peoples rather than material resources 
alone. 

4, America is practically the unanimous 
choice and fervent hope of all the peoples 
involved. 

5. America is already spending millions 
to save starving people in Turkey and 
Transcaucasia, and could do this with 
much more efficiency if in control. Who- 
ever becomes mandatary for these regions 
we shall still be expected to finance their 
relief and will probably eventually fur- 
nish the capital for material development. 

6. America is the only hope of the Ar- 
menians. ‘They consider but one other 
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nation, Great Britain, which they fear 
would sacrifice their interests to Moslem 
public opinion as long as she controls 
hundreds of millions of that faith. Oth- 
ers fear Britain’s imperialistic policy and 
habit of staying where she hoists her 
flag. For a mandatary, America is not 
only the first choice of all the people of 
the Near East, but of each of the great 
powers after itself. American power 
is adequate; its record clean, its motives 
above suspicion. 

7. The mandatory would be self-sup- 
porting after an initial period of not to 
exceed five years. Building railroads 
would offer opportunities to our capital. 
There would be great trade advantages 
not only in the mandatory region but in 
the proximity to Russia, Rumania, &c. 
America would clean this hotbed of dis- 
ease and filth as in Cuba and Panama. 

8. Intervention would be a liberal edu- 
eation for our people in world politics, 
give outlet to a vast amount of spirit and 
energy, and would furnish a shining ex- 
ample. 

9. It would stop further massacres of 
Armenians and other@Christians, give juss 
tice to Turks, Kurds, Greeks and other 
peoples. 

10. It would increase the strength and 
prestige of the United States abroad and 
inspire interest at home in the regenera- 
tion of the Far East. 

11. America has strong sentimental in- 
terests in the region of our missions and 
colleges. 

12. If the United States does not take 
responsibility in this region it is likely 
that international jealousies will result 
in a continuance of the unspeakable mis- 
rule of the Turk, 

And the Lord said unto Cain: Where 
is Abel, thy brother? And he said, I 
know not; am I my brother’s keeper? 

a 


REASONS AGAINST 


1. The United States has prior and 
nearer foreign obligations and ample re- 
sponsibilities with domestic problems 
growing out of the war. 

2. This region has been a battleground 
of militarism and imperialism for cen- 
turies. There is every likelihood that am- 
bitious nations will still manoeuvre for 
its control. It would weaken our position 
relative to the Monroe Doctrine and prob- 
ably eventually involve us with a recon- 
stituted Russia. The taking of a mandate 
in this region would bring the United 
States into the politics of the Old World, 
contrary to our traditional policy of keep- 
ing free of affairs in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. 

3. Humanitarianism should begin at 
home. There are a sufficient number of 
difficult situations which call for our 
action within the well-recognized spheres 
of American influence. 


4. The United States has in no way con- 
tributed to and is not responsible for the 
conditions, political, social or economic, 
that prevail in this region. It will be en- 
tirely consistent to decline the invitation. 

5. American philanthropy and charity 
are worldwide. Such a policy would com- 
mit us to a policy of meddling or draw 
upon our philanthropy to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

6. Other powers, particularly Great 
Britain and Russia, have shown continued 
interest‘in the welfare of Armenia. Great 
Britain is fitted by experience and gov- 
ernment, has great resources in monéy 
and trained personnel, and though she 
might not be as sympathetic to Armenian 
aspirations, her rule would guarantee se- 
curity and justice. The United States is 
not capable of sustaining a continuity of 
foreign policy. One Congress cannot¢bind 
another. Even treaties can -be nullified 
by cutting off appropriations. Non-parti- 
sanship is difficult to obtain in our Gove 
ernment. 

% Our country would be put to great 
expense, involving probably an increase of 
the army and navy. Large numbers of 
Americans would serve in a country of 
loathsome and dangerous diseases. It is 
questionable if railroads could for many 
years pay interest on investments in their 
very difficult construction. Capital for 
railroads would not go there except on 
Government guarantees. The effort and 
money spent would. get us more trade in 
nearer lands than we can hope for in 
Russia and Rumania. Proximity and com- 
petition would increase the possibility of 
our becoming involved in conflict with the 
policies and* ambitions of States which, 
now our friends, would be made our 
rivals. 

8. Our spirit and energy can find scope 
in domestic enterprises or in lands south 
and west of ours. Intervention in the 
Near East would rob us of the strategic 
advantage of the Atlantic which rolls be- 
tween us and probable foes. Our reputa- 
tionefor fair dealing might be impaired. 

9. Peace and justice would be equally 
assured under any other of the great 
powers. 

10. It would weaken and dissipate our 
strength, which should be reserved for 
future responsibilities on the American 
continent and in the Far East. Our line 
of communication to Constantinople would 
be at the mercy of other naval powers and 
especially of Great Britain, with Gibraltar 
and Malta, &c., on the route. 

11. These institutions have been respect- 
ed even by the Turks throughout the war 
and the massacres, and sympathy and re- 
spect would be shown by any other 
mandatary. 

12. The Peace Conference has definitely 
informed the Turkish Government that it 
may expect to go under a mandate. It 
is not conceivable that the League of 
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Nations would permit further uncontrolled 
rule by that thoroughly discredited Gove 
ernment. 

13. The first duty of America is to its 
own people and its nearer neighbors. Our 
country would be involved in this ad- 
venture for at least a generation, and in 
counting the cost Congress must be pre- 
pared to advance such sums, less such 
amounts as the Turkish and Transcau- 
casian revenues could afford, for the first 
five years, as follows: First year, $275,- 
000,000; second year, $174,000,000; third 
year, $123,750,000; fourth year, $96,750,000 $ 
fifth year, $85,750,000. Grand total, $756,< 
014,000. * * * 


MILITARY PROBLEM INVOLVED 


Estimates of the number of mandatory 
troops vary greatly from 23,000 to 200,000. 
Conditions change so rapidly that plans 
made today for the use of troops might be 
obsolete in. six months. Uncertainty as 
to the time the mandate will be tendered 
and accepted makes estimates merely ape 
proximate. Under conditions as they 
exist today the undersigned believes that 
a force of two American divisions with 
several hundred extra officers, or a total 
force of 59,000, would be ample. 

Such force should be specially organe 
jzed; one airplane squadron; a minimum 
of artillery, not to exceed one regiment of 
%5’s motorized, a minimum of the special 
services; four times the usual number of 
sanitary troops, four regiments of cavalry 
with minor changes in organization, at 
the discretion of the senior general officer 
on duty with the mandatary Government. 
This force could be substantially reduced 
at the end of two years and by 50 per 
cent. at the end. of the third year. After 
that some further reductions could. be 
slowly effected, but the irreducible 
minimum would be reported at about the 
strength of one division. 

The annual cost for the force of the 
army above stated would be, at the 
maximum, for the first year $88,500,000, 
at the end of two years perhaps $59,000,- 
000, at the end of three years, $44,250,000, 


with, therefore, a continuing appropria- 
tion of that sum less such amount as 
local revenues could afford, probably a 
very substantial fraction of the cost. 
To offset our expenditures there would 
be available at least a part of the naval 
and military budget hitherto used for the 
support of the disbanded armies in the 
region. In Turkey, before the war, this 
totaled about $61,000,000 annually for the 
army,.including $5,000,000 for the navy. 

The naval establishment should consist 
of a station ship for the capital and: prob- 
ably one each for Smyrna, Messina, 
Batum and Baku to meet local needs in 
quick transportation of troops. <A troop- 
ship of light draft, capable of carrying a 
complete regiment, should be permanently 
on station at the capital. Four to six 
destroyers would be needed for communi- 
cation and moral effect. Collier, repair 
and hospital service afloat should be in 
support. Old ships of obsolete type would 
probably answer for all except the station 
ship at the capital and the destroyers. 
Some ships of the Turkish Navy, of which 
there are over thirty, could doubtless be 
used with American crews, soon to be re- 
placed by natives. The naval establish- 
ment might not entail any additional 
Federak appropriations. Ships and per- 
sonnel could* probably be drawn from 
existing establishments; the only addi- 
tional expense would probably *be the dif- 
ference in cost of maintenance in Near 
Eastern and home waters. 

A power which should undertake 2 
taandate for Armenia and Transcaucasia 
without control of the contiguous terri- 
tory of Asia Minor, Anatolia and of 
Constantinople, with its hinterland of 
Roumelia, would undertake it under most 
unfavorable and trying conditions, so dife 
ficult as to make the cost almost pro- 
hibitive, the maintenance of law and order 
and the security of life and property une 
certain, and ultimate success extremely 
doubtful. With the Turkish “mpire still 
freely controlling Constantinople such a 
power would be practically emasculated 
as far as real power is concerned. 





The decision of the Council of Premiers to allow the Sultan to remain in 
Constantinople, on condition that the Turkish massacres of Armenians should 
cease, and the energetic action taken in occupying Constantinople by an interallied 
force following confirmation of the Marash outrages, lend a special interest to the 
following vivid article by the French publicist, Maurice Prax, which was published 
in the March issue.of Lectures pour Tous, and which is here translated in part 
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stantinople, if he is frank, must 

speak first of Pera, the European 
city. For it is in Pera that he lives, 
amuses himself, meets other foreigners 
of both sexes. Stamboul, the Turkish 
city, which is the only Constantinople, 
which is the Orient, which is Turkey, 
which is mystery, is for the foreigner 
only an object of curiosity, which he 
visits guidebook in hand. What stranger 
would consent to live in Stamboul, where 
there is not one hotel, where there are 
no gypsy restaurants, where there is not 
even a cinema? 

Pera is the Constantinople of business 
and pleasure, of all races, of all coun- 
tries, of all religions. It is neither beau- 
tiful nor clean. One large street, which 
might be called the spinal column of the 
city, dominates the rest; like ribs on 
either side, run malodorous little streets, 
which end no one knows where. 

Pera is certainly not a pretty town. 
But it is the city of all cities, the cross- 
ways of all nationalities, the bazaar of 
all capitals. One may stand before the 
Tokatlian restaurant and see twenty 


i foreigner who has lived in Con- 


people pass, and one may be sure that 
those twenty people are of different 
nationalities, races and religions. All these 
conflicting languages and dialects, all 
these intermingling races, produce the . 
effect of a perpetual carnival. 

When the Allies entered Constanti- 
nople, all Governmental policy had disap- 
peared. There was not even a political 
party, the only really organized party, 
Union and Progress, having disap- 
peared like magic over night. Since then, 
the situation has not changed, for there 
is still no political party, still no politics. 
Only the party of Union and Progress 
has again come to the front. 


“UNION AND PROGRESS ” 


What Union and Progress represents 
is still rather vaguely known. They say 
that even our diplomats have not yet 
found out. It was originally an anony- 
mous society whose object it was to ex- 
ploit Turkey. By belonging to Union 
and Progress one became a stockholder 
and received dividends on the country. 
Or one obtained well-remunerated sin- 
ecures, became a State contractor, gained 
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control of war markets. Or else one ac- 
quired the right to swindle others, to 
smuggle, to make a fortune illegitimately. 
If one did not belong to the “ society,” 
one remained in the category of those 
exploited, was pillaged, ransomed, mar- 
tyrized and in many cases slain. 

In these circumstances the Turks pre- 
ferred to be stockholders and torturers 
rather than to belong to the exploited 
and tortured. Hence Union and Progress 
became a great political party, and 
hence Enver, Talaat and Djemal were 
able, during four years of war, to gain 
complete possession of Turkey. That is 
why Union and Progress still exists, in 
spite of two or three hangings and of 
all the eloquent speeches delivered in 
Paris. Must we conclude from this that 
the Turks are to be hated and are and 
will remain our enemies? Certainly not. 
But we must know them, nevertheless, 
before we like them. 


Among the Turks we have strong 
friends. They are numerous, but they 
are weak, because we do not support 
them, and even often do not know them. 
And they are weak also because they 
are fatalistic. 

I have known, I think, all the Govern- 
mental officials of Turkey, all those who 
remained in Constantinople to receive 
the Allies. I have known a tottering, 
senile old Grand Vizier. I have known 
Ministers who were amiable, obliging 
and weak. I ask forgiveness if I cannot 
recall their faces, their words, and some- 
times even their names. They were to 
me like shadows. I remember only the 
fine-looking bronze servants in the 
Ministerial palaces, who brought me, 
with furtive gaze and deep bows, the 
little cup of fragrant Turkish coffee. 

And yet I saw, one day, in Stamboul, 
some real and aggressive statesmen. 
They were strolling quietly in a 
pretty garden, surrounded by wonderful 
scenery. -They might have been able to 
tell me very interesting things, but they 
were prisoners, and sentries who knew 
only this one word, cried out “ Yok! 
Yok!” which meant that no one could 
gain access to those within. Some of 
the highest dignitaries of Union and 
Progress were imprisoned there. They 
were to be tried without delay, and to 
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be hanged, without exception, on the little 
square in front of the War Ministry re- 
served for the execution of prisoners of 
note. But if the Turks showed them 
clemency, the Allies showed them even 
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more. Yavash! Yavash! These high 
personages have not yet been hanged. 


AHMED RIZA 


One of the most notable figures of the 
whole world, a year ago, was undoubted- 
ly Ahmed Riza, President of the Senate. 
He is a handsome old man, tall and thin, 
with an expressive face and wearing a 
carefully clipped white beard. Threat- 
ened with arrest under the abject rule 
of Abdul Hamid for treasonable utter- 
ances, he fled to Paris, where he re- 
mained for nineteen years. A personal 
friend of M. Clemenceau, his activities 
in Constantinople were much counted on. 
It was thought that he would be able to 
form a party devoted to a campaign of 
renovation, reparation and public safety. 
Why did he fail? Mystery—and “ Union 
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and Progress!” He is, at all events, an 
amiable, intelligent man. How many 
times, in the fairy-like palace which he 
occupies as President of the Senate, and 
which is laved by the multicolored waters 
of the Bosporus, have I heard him speak 
of Fratice. *.*, * 


THE CROWN PRINCE 


Another figure which attracts atten- 
tion in Turkey today is that of the 
Crown Prince. With his light, almost 
blonde hair, his delicate mustache, Prince 
Abdul-Medjid greatly resembles a Euro- 
pean. He gave me a very clear analysis 
of his political opinions. In 1914, he 
said, he had made every possible effort 
to prevent Turkey from throwing her- 
self into the abyss of war. But the 
reigning Sultan, Mehmed Reched, was 
a weak and worthless kind of ruler, who 
spent all his time drinking the national 
liquors. So Enver became supreme, and 
Enver wished literally to “ annihilate 
England.” As for France, she was con- 


sidered as crushed in advance. 
I remember a few sad words Prince 
Abdul-Medjid said to me, notably the 


following: 


All our misfortunes date from the day 
when a little army Lieutenant, Enver, 
took the train for Berlin, where he had 
just been appointed as an assistant to the 
military attaché. This little Lieutenant 
soon returned to Turkey impregnated and 
poisoned with Teutonic ideas. * * * 
How could we ever have entered this 
war? How could we have allowed our- 
selves to be influenced by barely a dozen 
scoundrelly men? What a misfortune! 
What a misfortune! 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL 


I also knew a dried-up, queer little 
man, who was very interesting. He was 
my neighbor, at the Pera Palace Hotel. 
His face was clear-cut, hard and ener- 
getic, his eyes were like steel, his cheek- 
bones high and projecting, he wore a 
drooping mustache almost red in hue. 
When I was tired of bargaining for car- 
pets I would go and interview this 
strange little man. He had been a com- 
mander under Falkenhayn. “ Falken- 
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hayn amounts to nothing,” he said to me. 
He had seen Ludendorff at work. 
“ Ludendorff is a personality,” he de- 
clared. To this he added: 

I loathe the Germans. ‘They wished to 
treat us Turks like slaves. They wanted 
to teach us the science of war. We found 
it possible to teach them courage. Their 
officers, members of German missions, 
living continuously in Constantinople, 
crowded all the clubs and gambling 
houses, while our soldiers were being 
killed at Gallipoli or in Mesopotamia. 

We were betrayed by the Unionists; 
Enver, Talaat, Djemal and all their ac- 
complices deserve death. Why do the 
Allies delay to have these rascals hung? 
* * * The alliance with Germany was 
an act of madness. We learned the true 
character of the Germans during the war. 
All of us Turks have felt that we detest 
the German race, and that we cannot 
ally ourselves with it. 

But Turkey has now other aims than to 
make war. It must have a small army, 
composed of a few thousand men. And 
it must have gendarmes. 

The strange, dried-up little man, who 
spoke in such a crisp and mordant way, 
left the Pera Palace Hotel one day. He 
was General Mustapha Kemal, who went 
to Anatolia to raise an insurgent army 
against the Allies. Draw your own con- 
clusions. 

I have spoken of Pera, the Constanti- 
nople of foreigners. Must I pass the 
bridge and enter Stamboul, the Con- 
stantinople of the Turks? Has not 
everything been said? It is the city of 
St. Sophia, a miracle of light, of bold 
and picturesque grace. It is the city of 
the vast and swarming bazaar, as richly 
colored as a Persian tale; it is the city 
of little wooden houses and little grated 
windows behind which the mystery of 
Islam has been concealed for many cen- 
turies. It is the city of minarets, of 
prayers, of pigeons, of bearded old men, 
furtive, imprisoned women, of little 
flower-grown cemeteries which await the 
living at the corner of almost every 
narrow street. One can say nothing 
more of Stamboul, seen from the Golden 
Horn, nor of the lovely shores of the 
Bosporus: all words have been employed 
to evoke those marvels. 





The Problem of Thrace 


By Dr. J. F. SCHELTEMA 


HEN the World War was in its 
W\ first year, and old plans for the 

partition of Turkey were being 
revised with a view to the new grouping 
of the European Powers, the question 
“ What will the Allies do with Thrace? ” 
began to trouble thoughtful observers in 
both hemispheres, and in the intervening 
years it has steadily gained in signifi- 
cance. 

From the pre-classic period to our day 
the name Thrace has at different times, 
to suit different purposes, been applied 
to areas of widely different extent. 
Bounded by the Haemus Mountains (Bal- 
kan Range), the Rhodope Mountains, the 
Aegean, the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) 
and the Euxine (Black Sea), the Roman 
Province of Thracia, south of Moesia 
Inferior, corresponded, roughly speaking, 
with the Bulgarian territory formerly 
known as Eastern Rumelia and the 
Turkish vilayets of Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople. [See map Page 340.] This 
region fell to Lysimachus after the death 
of Alexander the Great, and gave much 
trouble to that restless military chief. 
Under Vespasian’s rule it lost the last 
vestige of autonomy. 

When the Eastern Roman Empire 
slackened its grip, Thrace suffered suc- 
cessively from the inroads of the Goths, 
the Huns and the Bulgars. Then the 
Turks arrived on the scene, and Murad 
I., continuing the conquests of his father 
Orchan, who, in 1358, had gained a foot- 
hold on European soil at Gallipoli, estab- 
lished, in 1361, his Court at Adrianople. 
Passing again under Asiatic control, 
Thrace became a piece of the crazy-quilt 
known as the Ottoman Empire. 

Thenceforward a dependency of the 
House of Othman, Thrace shared in its 
fortunes, in its rise as now in its de- 
cline. In the long period of manoeuvring 
for place against the demise of the 
“sick man” at Stambul, it was on Rus- 
sia’s cards, played out in the Treaty of 
San Stefano, 1878, but trumped at the 
Congress of Berlin, to weaken Turkish 
authority in Thrace, as in Macedonia and 
Albania, and so to bring about a change 


in the Balkan equilibrium calculated to 
profit Bulgaria to the prejudice of 
Austria and incidentally of Greece. The 
Balkan Entente, which followed the 
Turkish revolution of 1908, resulted in 
agreements which, in 1912, provided for 
a division of Northern Macedonia be- 
tween Bulgaria and Serbia, of Southern 
Macedonia between Bulgaria and Greece, 
with the fate of Saloniki reserved for 
later negotiations, while Montenegro was 
to be rewarded with a slice of the sanjak 
of Novi Bazar. 

Montenegro commenced hostilities on 
Oct. 8 and Greece, Bulgaria and Serbia on 
Oct. 18, 1912. Details of the Bulgarian 
campaign in Thrace do not belong here; 
neither does an account of the co-ordinate 
exploits of the Greek armies in Mace- 
donia and Epirus, or of the new war 
waged by the victors hotly at variance 
over the spoils according to their re- 
spective interpretations of the agree- 
ments just referred to. Enough to re- 
member that the Turks, profiting by the 
occasion, reoccupied Adrianople, and that 
the Peace of Bucharest, Aug. 10, 1913, 
allowed Greece to advance her northeast- 
ern boundary to the mouth of the Mesta, 
far beyond Saloniki, while Bulgaria, 
badly beaten, had also to put up with a 
demarkation line of her Serbian frontier 
which was determined by the watershed 
between the Vardar and the Struma, 
with the cession to Rumania of a vast 
tract of land on the right bank of the 
Danube and -the dismantling -of the 
strongholds of Rustchuk and Chumla. 

To make up for those losses, Bulgaria 
was promised by the Allies, as the price 
of her neutrality in 1914, the whole of 
Eastern Thrace down to the Enos-Midia 
line and a favorable rectification of her 
western border as defined by the Treaty 
of Bucharest. After a long period of 
hesitation and of dickering impartially 
with London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople, King 
Ferdinand thought that he could do 
better by throwing in his lot with the 
Central Powers and the Porte. 

Ferdinand’s mistake has prepared a 
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fine opportunity for the ultra-Hellenistic 
patriots who, raising their banner in the 
cause of Grecia Irredenta, demand the 
annexation of Thrace to Greece. The 
Greeks at the same time are trying to 
get Macedonia and Epirus, besides a 
slice of Asia Minor larger than the old 
Pontian Empire. The abdication of King 
Constantine and the entry of Greece into 
the war on the allied side have served 
as a further basis for these claims. 
Though the officially directed press at 
Athens expands on the theme that Tur- 
key should be left sufficiently intact to 
meet the requirements of a stable and 
enduring peace, the Greeks are busy with 
armed activity which they endeavor to 
screen. 

The unredeemed Greeks in the Otto- 
man Empire, estimated by some to num- 
ber more than 2,000,000, are classified 
by M. Stephanopoli, editor of the Mes- 
sager d’Athénes, as belonging to four 
principal groups: Those of Thrace; 
those of Constantinople, its straits and 
the connecting stretch along the Sea of 
Marmora; those of the west coast of 
Asia Minor, and those of the south coast 
of the Black Sea. The two latter include 
Greek settlements in the interior, which, 
though not always of Hellenic speech, 
have preserved their ancestral customs, 
manners and traditions. 

Confining ourselves to Thrace, and 
taking it in its most restricted sense as 
consisting of the vilayets of Adrianople 
and Constantinople, the Ottoman census 
of 1910 gave it 676,000 inhabitants of 
Greek extraction, against 113,500 Bul- 
gars. The latest Greek information, 
dated 1919, makes these numbers respec- 
tively 730,822 and 112,174, adding that 
there are 957,425 Turks in a total popu- 
lation of 2,200,646. Bulgaria claims the 
Thracian Moslems of the Pirin and 
Rhodope Mountains, who speak a Bul- 
garian dialect and are known under the 
name of Pomaks. She also derives 
another and more valid argument in 
support of her rights to the disputed 
region from its geographical configura- 
tion and her own economic needs. 

Thrace being the buffer between the 
European domains of the Othmanlies and 
the hordes which, crossing the Danube, 
had harassed the Byzantine Empire, 
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Murad I., Mohammed the Conqueror, and 
Solyman the Magnificent fortified Adria- 
nople with the avowed object of keeping 
out the Bulgars, blocking their path to 
the south. Deprived for centuries of a 
door on the Aegean, Bulgaria made dur- 
ing the Balkan wars strong attempts to 
secure at least Dedeagatch and Kavala, 
the seaport of Strumnitza and other dis- 
tricts to the west, which, with the 
Maritza valley, she considers geographic- 
ally her own. Countenanced and thwart- 
ed in turn, according to the changeable 
currents of Balkan politics, her title to 
Kavala was twice acknowledged, even by 
Greece, her bitterest enemy, which now 
wants the whole of Eastern with Western 
Thrace, Macedonia and Epirus up to 
Argorikastro and Goritza in Albania— 
and as much more as she can get. 

“In Thrace,” writes M. Constantine 
Stephanove, delegate of the Macedonian 
Central Committee of the United States 
to the Peace Conference (the New 
Europe, July 31, 1919), “as well as in 


- Macedonia, Hellenization, no matter how 


intense its efforts, was unable to assimil- 
ate the Slavs and Bulgars settled there.” 
If anywhere it is in those regions that 
abstract concepts of the terms “ nation ” 
and “nationality” are absolutely mis- 
leading. Reared on the substructure of 
an aboriginal Thracian population, with 
a Slavo-Grecian admixture, and fortified 
with Armenian and Syrian elements, 
owing to a wave of immigration fostered 
by the Byzantine Emperors,* we find 
an Ottoman fabric composed of other 
incongruous ingredients. By and for the 
occupants of this ethnically and _lin- 
guistically inharmonious edifice, a battle 
of religious hatreds is raging no less 
fierce than that of nationalistic dif- 
ferences. 

Bulgaria at present is regarded as a 
negligible quantity, because King Ferdi- 
nand made the mistake of betting on the 
wrong horse. Nevertheless, Greece has 
not yet reached the Maritza, although a 


*In the tenth century alone some 200,000 
Armenians settled at the imperial command 
in the neighborhood of Philippopoli and the 
old stock of a very mixed population was 
further diversified with colonists from the 


Sredna Gora and other parts. Cf. Jovan 
Cvijic, ‘‘La Péninsule Balkanique, Géo- 
graphie Humaine.’”’ 
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resolution adopted by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate—which 
proposed that all Thracian territory sur- 
rendered to the Allies by Turkey and 
Bulgaria should be awarded to her, pro- 
vided an outlet on the Aegean Sea were 
given to Bulgaria—was echoed in the 
provisional Turkish settlement adopted 
by the Peace Conference. Another ar- 
rangement recently propounded, which 
assumes the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe, at any rate from what remained 
to them of that continent west of the 
Chatalja line, favors the foundation of 
an autonomous Thracian State. 

As time goes on it seems increasingly 
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hard to find a generally acceptable an- 
swer to the Thracian question without 
sowing the seeds of new broils. While 
the allied Premiers deliberate, however, 
Premier Venizelos offers the military 
services of Greece to force the solution 
of a problem of wider scope in which 
the lesser issue is involved. He proposes 
to coerce the Turks, both in Asia and 
in Europe, to improve their tractability 
and assure their concurrence in what- 
ever decisions may be proclaimed. Such 
an offer presumes payment, and the 
grant of Thrace to its furthest eastern 
limit would set a regenerated Hellas far 
on the road to a redeemed Byzantium. 


Bulgaria’s New Frontiers 


Loss of Aegean Coast 


E Treaty of Neuilly changes Bul- 
garia’s boundaries for the ninth time 
in less than half a century. By that 

treaty the Peasant Kingdom is deprived 
of its Aegean littoral, which goes to 
Greece; it still has commercial access to 
the Mediterranean, under certain condi- 
tions, through Dedeagatch, but that port 
has only a poor roadstead where all 
goods have to be landed or embarked in 
lighters. 

The shaded areas on the accompanying 
map show the portions of territory lost 
by Bulgaria. The three strips on the 
west, which are assigned to Serbia, 
formed part of Bulgaria even under the 
Turkish administration, and are now 
taken from her for strategic rather than 
ethnological reasons. The same may be 
said of Strumnitza (now also allotted to 
Serbia), which brought the Bulgarian 
frontier uncomfortably near the railway 
running north from Saloniki. 


The territories lost in the south had © 


been predominantly Greek or Turkish; 
the proportion of Bulgarians in this area 
was never considerable, even after the 
departure of many coast-dwelling Greeks 
from 1913 on. To the northwest of 
Adrianople, a small strip of territory 
yielded by Turkey in 1915 is retained by 
Bulgaria; the remainder of her 1915 
acquisitions are again lost. 


The history of Bulgarian boundaries 
since the year 1878 was reviewed in The 
London Times on March 5; following is 
a summary of that article: 

After the “ Bulgarian atrocities” of 
May, 1876, which brought the effects 
of Turkish misrule strongly before West- 
ern Europe, a conference of Ambassa- 
dors formulated a plan for the autonomy 
of a Bulgaria (reaching from Nish to 
Burgas and from Kastoria to Tulcha, at 
the mouth of the Danube), which Was a 
great deal larger than the old Turkish 
Province of Bulgaria. After the Rus- 
sians defeated Turkey in 1878, an even 
larger Bulgaria was provided for by the 
Treaty of San Stefano (March 3, 1878), 
which embraced almost all Macedonia ex- 
cept Saloniki, and took in Lule Burgas 
in Thrace. This “San Stefano line” 
has represented a supreme Bulgarian 
ambition ever since. 

By the Treaty of Berlin (:atified on 
Aug. 4, 1878) Bulgaria was confined 
within narrower limits, and Northern 
Thrace was made a separate autonomous 
province under the name of Eastern 
Rumelia; Aleko Pasha Vogorides was 
appointed Vali by the Sublime Porte on 
May 30, 1878. By a coup d’état in 
Philippopolis, the capital of the province, 
union with Bulgaria was proclaimed on 
Sept. 18, 1885. 
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The war declared by Serbia in con- 
sequence of this coup (Nov. 18, 1885) 
resulted in an unexpected Bulgarian vic- 
tory (March 17, 1886), but led to no 
change of frontier at this point. Turkey, 
however, though giving her assent to the 
rule of Alexander of Battenberg, Prince 
of Bulgaria, as Vali of Eastern Rumelia, 
insisted on the recovery of the Rhodope, 
Tumrush and Kirjali districts’ of this 
province, on the ground that they were 
mainly inhabited by Moslems. Apart 
from the exchange of a few acres of 
land with Serbia in settlement of the 
long-standing dispute over Bregovo, 
there were no further changes in the 
Bulgarian boundaries for nearly a 
generation. 

Bulgaria entered the first Balkan war 
on Oct. 17, 1912. On May 30, 1913, Bul- 
garia and Turkey signed the Treaty of 


London, whereby Bulgaria obtained the 
“ Enos-Midia line” as her frontier to the 
southeast. The second Balkan war, 
caused by dissensions between the Balkan 
allies over the division of Macedonia, 
was terminated by the Peace of Bucha- 
rest (Aug. 6, 1918), which gave to Bul- 
garia only a small share of Macedonia, 
and forced her to cede a large part of 
the Bulgarian Dobrudja to Rumania. 
Profiting by Bulgaria’s. distractions, 
Turkey seized the opportunity to occupy 
Adrianople, and Bulgaria, realizing that 
the guarantees of the Treaty of London 
were worthless, was forced to accept the 
Treaty of Pera, which returned most of 
her territorial conquests on the south to 
the Porte. 

The Central Powers, as an inducement 
to Bulgaria to enter the war on their 
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side, promised to induce the Turks to 
modify the Treaty of Pera in favor of 
Bulgaria by a substantial cession of all 
Turkish territory west of the Maritza 
River, together with a small strip along 
the east bank. The main thought of Ger- 
many in making this offer was the possi- 
bility of thus securing direct communica- 
tion with Turkey overland during the 
continuance of the war. Czar Nicholas 
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consented to abandon Bulgaria’s neutral- 
ity on these terms, and entered the war 
on Oct. 14, 1915. The armistice sued for 
by Bulgaria was obtained on Sept. 29, 
1918. Czar Nicholas was deposed on 
Oct. 4, 1918, and the Peasant Kingdom 
paid the price of its former ruler’s mis- 
take by the surrender of its Aegean coast 
lands, as dictated by the terms of the 
Treaty of Neuilly on Sept. 27, 1919. 


Palestine and the Zionist Project 


Survey of Present Conditions 


HE arrangements under which the 
proposed Zionist State in Palestine 
is to be created under a British 
mandate, its boundaries reconciled with 
both French and Arab territorial claims, 
and its political position established, 
have not yet been completed, and the 
status quo is being maintained under a 
provisional British administration. A 
brief survey of the present status of the 
Zionist project and of the situation in 
Palestine cannot fail to be of interest. 
It is not on the ground of representing 
a majority of the whole population of 
Palestine that the European and Asiatic 
Jews ask for Palestine as the home of 
the future Jewish Nation. Of the 600,000 
or 700,000 inhabitants of the Promised 
Land only about 10 per cent. now are 
Jews. A smaller number are Christians 
and the rest are Moslems. About one- 
fourth of the Jews live in agricultural 
settlements or colonies founded in the 
last forty years; the remainder live in 
the towns and constitute either a ma- 
jority or the largest single element in 
Jerusalem, Tiberias and Safed. A con- 
siderable number speak Arabic. Within 
recent years there has come a consider- 
able influx of Jews from the Yemen, 
most of them skilled craftsmen, jewelry 
workers, masons and the like. A small 
number of peasant Russians, converted 
to Judaism in their home land, are also 
established in Palestine. According to 
a special correspondent of The Man- 
chaster Guardian, whose articles are 
freely drawn upon in the following ac- 
count, there are about a quarter of a 
million of these Russo-Judaists still in 


Russia, mostly on the Volga, and it is 
expected that many of them will join 
their co-religionists in Palestine, with 
whom in the second generation they inter- 
marry. 


THE OLD AND NEW YISHUB | 


In Palestine itself there are two dis- 
tinct classes of Jews—those belonging to 


the old Yishub (settlement) and those 


of the new Yishub. The first are repre- 
sented by those Jews who, from the 
early years of the nineteenth century, 
have been flowing into Palestine, moved 
chiefly by religious ideals, and by the 
first generation of Jewish settlers in the 
colonies. The former settled in the cities 
to study and pray, and depended upon 
public charity to maintain them. The 
war has broken up this system, and the 
transference of the headquarters of the 
Zionist Commission has concentrated at- 
tention upon the necessity of substituting 
productive work for charity, a project 
feasible, in the minds of the Zionists, 
when the present economic stagnation is 
broken by the influx of new Jewish labor 
and capital. The older settlement con- 
sists of small farmers and their families, 
representing a sober, conservative ele- 
ment of the population. 


The new Yishub are of the last genera- 
tion who settled in town and country— 
farmers, laborers, artisans, business 
men, professional men. Many of them 
have brought with them from abroad 
ideas of socialism and the creation of an 
ideal State. Many experiments in co- 
operative agriculture, co-operative bank- 
ing and co-operative industry and com- 
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merce are due to them. They insist on 
the employment of Jewish rather than 
Arabic labor, wherever possible, in order 
to maintain the Jewish standard of labor, 
which is much higher than that of the 
Arab. 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 


The Zionist organization alone is 
spending $540,000 a year on education in 
Palestine. Hebrew is the language of 
instruction in nearly all the schools. Re- 
formed religious schools and other schools 
of the three usual grades are main- 
tained, all of which receive no public 
funds. College and university plans at 
Haifa and Jerusalem are in the making. 
The American Zionists for nearly two 
years have maintained a system of hos- 
pital, clinic and nursing schools. There 


are two Hebrew dailies in Jerusalem, 
and numerous weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies. 

The representative in Palestine of both 
Palestinian Jewry and of world-Jewry is 
the Zionist Commission, which is appoint- 


ed by the Zionist organization. It 
mediates with the British administration 
in Palestine as the Zionist executive 
does with the Home Government in 
London and with the allied Governments. 
It is a provincial organization. Its Chair- 
man is Dr. Weissmann, its acting Chair- 
man Mr. Ussishkin, a Russian Zionist. 
Dr. Eder of London has been a member 
from the beginning and I. M. Sieff of 
Manchester is General Secretary. 

Of the other elements of the popu- 
lation, the Orthodox Christians have 
suffered most severely, owing to events 
in Russia. The Greek Patriarchate is so 
burdened by debt that it is planning to 
sell its lands near Jerusalem. Because 
of sectarian rivalries between the Greek 
and Roman Catholics, as well as the 
Protestants, who have developed much 
missionary activity, an ecclesiastical 
political assistant, Father Waggett, has 
been appointed by the administration. 

One great source of trouble for Zion 
comes from the Palestine Moslems. The 
great majority of these occupy the land. 
The Moslem landowner is usually an 
absentee living in the city, who lets his 
land to a village of peasants for a rental 
ranging from one-fifth to one-third of 


the gross produce. To evade the law of 
possession after a three years’ continuous 
tenure, the landowner shifts his peasants 
repeatedly, and he is often not averse to 
ejecting a whole village. Much of the 
land is allowed to lie fallow because of 
lack of cultivation facilities. The Govern- 
ment takes one-tenth of the gross prod- 
uct. The high price of commodities and 
a better system of taxation have re- 
lieved the peasant somewhat, but his 
status remains substantially the same, 
while the autocratic attitude of the 
landed effendi has undergonelittle change 
since the disappearance of the Turkish 
régime. Although many Syrian Chris- 
tians and some Jews are in Government 
offices, the Moslem is very influential: 
he purports to represent the Moslem 
masses, and to make demands or even 
threats in their name, and in many cases 
the British administration yields to 
him. 

Both the British occupation and Zion- 
ism were construed by these effendi as 
a threat against their social and economic 
eminence. They are especially hostile to 
the Jews, and have told the ignorant 
fellahin and townsmen that the Jews 
are coming to drive them out of their 
land, to oppress their religion, destroy 
their holy places, and govern them with 
a rod of iron. The anti-British agitation 
was a natural development. During the 
troubles in Egypt, emissaries were at 
work in Palestine, and, according to The 
Manchester Guardian writer, agents 
from Mustapha Kemal are there now. 
Rifles and bombs were secreted and 
stored, and threats were made to murder 
Dr. Weissmann. Both Arabs and Mos- 
lems, however, are becoming more amen- 
able to reason as they see that they them- 
selves will profit by Jewish development 
of the country, and it is only a question 
of time when the régime of the effendi 
will disappear. It will then be for the 
Jews to strive to understand the Moslem 
and the Arab psychology, and to prove 
by concrete achievements that the growth 
of a national Jewish State is for the good 
of both. 

Neither at the Peace Conference nor 
since have the Zionists asked that the 
government of Palestine be handed over 
to the Jews, who, they well realize, rep- 
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resent a minority of the population. 
What they ask is that a mandate should 
be given to Great Britain to govern 
Palestine, and that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of that Government should be the 
re-establishment of Palestine as_ the 
Jewish national home, representing 14,- 
000,000 Jewish people now scattered over 
the world. In this they are in accord 
with the declared policy of the Allies. 


The geographical frontiers for which 
the Zionists have been asking, and which 
have received the approval of the British 
authorities in Palestine after two years’ 
study on the spot, may be summarized 
as follows: 


The western frontier to be the Mediter- 
ranean, and the coastline to extend as 
far to the north as is required by the 
development and the security rf Haifa. On 
the south the natural limit is the desert 
which is El Arish, but the political 
frontier of Egypt actually extends north 
of El Arish to Rapah. The Zionists ask 
that an adjustment should be made, if 
practicable, to bring the political into har- 
mony with the economic frontier, but they 
agree that no sueh arrangement can or 
should be entered into without the free 
consent of Egypt. On the east the natural 
frontier is the desert, but the economic 
consideration runs counter to an im- 
portant sentimental factor. The Hedjaz 
Railway lies to the west of the desert, 
and it was built by Moslem subscriptions. 
For that reason the Zionists have asked 
that the eastern frontier should run 
parallel with the Hedjaz Railway but a 
little to the west of it as far as Maan, and 
from Maan should run to Akaba, on the 
Red Sea. That would.give to Palestine 
most of the land east of the Jordan which 
belongs properly to her, and make her 
self-sufficing in meat and corn, <A port 
in the neighborhood’ of “Akaba would give 
her an outlet on thé sea east as well as 
west, and give her control of a through 
route through Asia and Europe which in 
the past rivaled that across the Isthmus 
of Suez, and which may become once 
again of considerable economic im- 
portance. It is asked that the northern 
frontier shall include the water which is 
vital to Palestine for irrigation and elec- 
tric power. These sources are the head- 
waters of the Litany and the headwaters 
of the Jordan, with so much of the snows 
of Hermon as go to Palestine. 


Against the assignment of this frontier 
to the new Palestine still militate two 
different sets of agreements concluded 
between the allied diplomats before Gen- 
eral Allenby entered Palestine—the so- 
called Sykes-Picot pact, and the pact be- 
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tween Great Britain and the King of the 
Hedjaz. The first. of these divided 
Palestine into three areas, England to 
have Haifa and the bay of Acre; France 
to have most of Galilee and the rest of 
the country to be placed under an inter- 
national régime. This compact disre- 
garded the whole question of Jewish na- 
tionalism. The agreement with the King 
of the Hedjaz envisaged Arab rule in 
some form over all Transjordania (the 
district lying to the east of the Jordan 
River). To protect themselves against 
Arab and Bedouin raiders, to whom the 
River Jordan has never been an obstacle, 
the Zionists ask their eastern frontier to 
be extended to the desert, which is their 
natural boundary. 

The present diplomatic situation is as 
follows: France is pressing for strict 
observance of the Sykes-Picot line, and 
seeks to establish a quasi protectorate 
over the Arab State. But the Sykes-Picot 
Treaty is now practically obsolete, Rus- 
sia no longer being a party to it, and 
France herself having approved the proj- 
ect of a national Jewish State. The 
Zionist objection to French control 
of the Arab State is that it would carry 
with it control over Transjordania and 
the Hedjaz Railway from Damascus. 
The British policy seeks to effe¢t an ar- 
rangement mutually satisfactory to both 
the French-and the Arabs, while pre- 
serving the interests of the Zionists. 


In Janwary of the present year, to 
conciliate the French, who complained 
that the British occupation of Syria was 
undermining their prestige, the British, 
against the advice of Lord Allenby, with- 
drew their military forces from Syria 
and all Transjordania, including Damas- 
cus, Deraa, Es Salt, Ammon, and except- 
ing only at one point (opposite Semakh, 
south of Lake Tiberias) no longer have 
any armed forces east of the Jordan. 
Throughout this district the French 
forces have replaced the British. In the 
north the British hold a line roughly 
from Ras-el-Nakura to the north of Lake 
Tiberias, which cuts off one of the Jew- 
ish colonies in Palestine—Metulleh—and 
puts it under French control. It was 
around Metulleh that some of the worst 
of the recent fighting between French 
and Arabs took place. 





The Agrarian and Jewish Questions in 
Rumania 


By NICHOLAS PETRESCU, PH. D.* 


NEW order of things has been 
A inaugurated in Rumania since 

the signing of the armistice. The 

introduction of agrarian and 
electoral reforms has thoroughly changed 
the social, economic, and political aspect 
of that country. The Rumanian peasants 
as well as the Rumanian Jews partici- 
pated for the first time as direct voters 
in the general elections for the Ruma- 
nian Parliament last November. 

Of all the problems which have agi- 
tated the social and political life of Ru- 
mania during the last forty years, the 
agrarian question and the Jewish ques- 
tion have been the most acute. The 
foreign press has generally regarded the 
last as an isolated case, as though there 
had been no connection whatever between 
it and the agrarian question. There was, 
however, an organic interdependence be- 
tween the two questions. The Jewish 
question in Rumania was, as will be seen 
hereafter, merely the consequence of the 
agrarian question. 


SYSTEM OF LARGE ESTATES 


The agrarian question in Rumania 
arose, as it did in many other European 
countries, from the mediaeval system of 
large estates. Before the middle of the 
nineteenth century this system held in 
bondage the Rumanian peasants. The 
land was mostly owned by a few persons, 
by monasteries, or by the State, only a 
very little portion being owned by 
peasants. In 1864, under the reign and 
on the initiative of Prince Cuza, an act 
was passed by which the property of the 
monasteries was secularized and a por- 
tion of the land owned privately was ex- 
propriated by the State for the benefit 


*The author of this article is a Rumanian 
who has studied in the Universities of Paris, 
Berlin, and Oxford, and who last year was 
an instructor in Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. He is now a resident of New 
York and has recently contributed articles 
on financial and economic subjects to the 
Bankers Magazine and the Pan-American 
Magazine. 


of the peasants, who thus became pro- 
prietors. In 1879 and in 1889 new 
measures were taken by the Parliament 
for allotting land to peasants. In spite 
of these reforms the agrarian question 
was far from being settled. The proper- 
ties generally held by peasants (from 
seven to fifteen acres) were too small to 
maintain the owners independently in the 
long run. The growth of population 
made their maintenance value shrink to 
nothing. In many cases the small holders 
were obliged to sell their land and to 
become again dependent upon the land- 
lord in order to improve their material 
situation. 

All these conditions led to the peasant 
uprisings of 1907, when the necessity of 
a radical reform of land tenure made 
itself felt more than ever. A few half 
measures were subsequently passed till a 
national assembly was called to deal with 
the problem just before the outbreak of 
the world war. Finally, in 1917, the 
Rumanian Parliament, assembled at 
Jassy, voted unanimously for the expro- 
priation of the large estates. According 
to the new Land act no estates should 
exceed 500 hectares. The land expro- 
priated by the Government is allotted to 
the peasants on easy terms payable in 
annual installments. 


ELECTORAL REFORMS 


Besides agrarian reforms, electoral re- 
forms have been passed by the Rumanian 
Parliament. According to the new elec- 
toral law all inhabitants, irrespective of 
wealth, become direct voters. Before the 
war the electoral system in Rumania, 
like that in Prussia, was based upon 
property. Since the majority of peasants 
had no property, it followed that they 
had no right to vote directly. They had 
only the right to choose the electors who 
voted for the representatives in Parlia- 
ment. The so-called third college, which 
Was supposed to represent the peasant 
class, sent into Parliament gentlemen 
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who lived in the cities and who cared 
little for the affairs of the rural popula- 
tion. For this reason it has aptly been 
called the “lie college.” 

We see, then, that the Rumanian 
peasants, who form the largest quota of 
population (nearly 80 per cent.), were, 
before the war, both economically and 
politically, unemancipated. Under such 
conditions their social status was inferior 
to that of any other class. They were 
practically unable to take a responsible 
role in the affairs of their community, 
or to resist those who sought to exploit 
them. In other words, the Rumanian 
peasant was a sort of grown-up child, 
unconscious of his social obligations and 
incapable of defending himself against 
the vicissitudes of society. 

The Government, instead of trying to 
uplift him by fundamental reforms, pre- 
ferred to assume the rdéle of protector. 
The truth is that many of the members 
of the Government were landowners, who 
regarded the agrarian question from 
their own point of view. The attitude 
of the Rumanian Government was, in 
fact, based upon the same old conception 
which in former times made the English 
landlord look after his tenants: paternal 
protection in so far as it does not inter- 
fere with the right of feudal authority 
and property. It was from the same 
viewpoint that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment always deemed it a duty to protect 
the helpless peasantry from the economic 
supremacy of the Jews. 


LARGE JEWISH POPULATION 


The Jewish question in Rumania arose 
directly from the state of affairs just 
described. It was neither race prejudice 
nor religious intolerance, but simply the 
helpless situation of the peasants that 
determined the Rumanian Government to 
retard the political emancipation of the 
sews. The following facts should be re- 
membered in this connection: Rumania 
had before the war a greater percentage 
of Jewish population than any other 
country in the world. The number of 
Rumanian Jews was conservatively esti- 
mated at 400,000, or more than 5 per 
cent. of the total population of the old 
kingdom of Rumania (7,500,000). Even 
if we apply the same comparison to the 
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Russian Empire, the country with the 
greatest bulk of Jewish population before 
the war, we find a smaller proportion 
than in Rumania. Russia had about 
6,000,000 Jews, which means less than 4 
per cent. in proportion to her total popu- 
lation of 160,000,000. If we extend the 
comparison to a country like Belgium, 
which has the same population as Ru- 
mania, we find Rumania’s quota serious- 
ly large. Belgium has a Jewish popula- 
tion of only 12,000, that is, thirty times 
less than Rumania. 

But another fact more decisive than 
that of number was the prosperous 
economic condition of the Rumanian 
Jews. As a matter of fact, the trade 
and finances of the country were con- 
trolled by Jews. With their traditional 
gift for business and speculation, the 
Jews had a very easy field of develop- 
ment in Rumania; for both the rural and 
urban populations were economically 
backward or indifferent to the business 
demands of modern times. It is perhaps 
one of the most unfortunate characteris- 
tics of the average Rumanian to be deep- 
ly averse to business. While there were 
thousands of peasants literally poor, 
there were no really poor Jews in Ru- 
mania before the war. The Jews who 
emigrated to the United States had left 
Rumania more for political or personal 
reasons than for economic reasons. Many 
of them were disappointed to find the 
struggle for existence in this country 
harder than in Rumania.* 


ANTI-RUMANIAN AGITATION 


Finally, another fact to be taken into 
account is the hostile attitude of the ma- 
jority of the Rumanian Jews toward 


Rumanian institutions. About 40 per 
cent. of them hailed from foreign coun- 
tries, especially from Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The foreign Jews were 
wholly unassimilated and did not even 
care to learn the language of their coun- 
try of adoption. Some retained their 
original citizenship as a matter of per- 
sonal security, and, while engaged in 


*The moral disappointment and the phys- 
ical discomfort of the Rumanian Jew in 
New York (east side) has been described by 
M. E. Ravage, an Americanized Rumanian 
Jew, in his book, ‘‘ An American in the 
Iaking,’’ New York, 1917. 
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profitable business in Rumania, conduct- 
ed abroad a_ systematic propaganda 
against the Rumanian State. Encour- 
aged by the clandestine conduct of the 
foreign element, the indigenous Jews 
adopted a similar attitude, so that in 
the end the whole Jewish population in 
Rumania seemed to be bent on destroying 
the authority and reputation of the Ru- 
manian State. 


One of the most decisive reasons of 
estrangement between Rumania and the 
United States before the war was the 
one-sided propaganda spread in this 
country by the Rumanian Jews. Un- 
fortunately the Rumanian Government 
has always refused to contradict or 
counteract this propaganda, on the 
ground that the Jewish question was a 
purely domestic affair. If the Rumanian 
Government had taken the trouble to pre- 
sent to the international public the real 
conditions of the Jewish question, many 
misunderstandings which exist today be- 
tween the great powers and Rumania 
would have been eliminated. 


RUMANIA’S PLEDGES 


The strongest argument advanced 
against Rumania by the foreign press is 
that she has not lived up to the pledge 
contained in Article 44 of the Berlin 
Congress (1878), whereby she is required 
to extend civil rights to all her inhabi- 
tants. As a matter of fact, Rumania ac- 
cepted the terms of that treaty only 
under pressure of force. Just as she 
was obliged by them to renounce the 
Province of Bessarabia to Russia, she 
acquiesced in that article against her 
will and moral conviction. Pressed by 
the demands of the great powers, the 
Rumanian Parliament voted an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by which the 
execution of the civil rights clause was 
made possible. The Constitutional amend- 
ment, however, did not extend naturaliza- 
tion to. the Jews en masse, but only indi- 
vidually. Thus every Jew desirous of 
acquiring citizenship was subject to the 
decision of the Parliament. This measure, 
of course, did not satisfy the majority of 
the Rumanian Jews, because it entailed 
conditions which not all could meet. 
These were of a moral and physical 
nature. In the first place it was de- 
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manded that the candidate show certain 
moral guarantees of his ability to be- 
come a Rumanian citizen in spirit. Then 
the candidate. had to prove that he was 
born in Rumania, and that he did not 
hold citizenship in another country. In 
spite of these restrictions many Jews had 
been naturalized—many more than the 
foreign press acknowledged. 


AMERICAN INTERVENTION 


There have been several attempts on 
the part of the American Government to 
intervene on behalf of the Rumanian 
Jews. In 1891 President Benjamin Har- 
rison, in 1902 Secretary Hay, and in 1913 
Secretary Bryan, undertook to interest 
the signatory powers of the Treaty of 
Berlin in making Rumania live up to 
Article 44. It is not my object to enlarge 
on this subject, but I cannot refrain from 
quoting the following dialogue between 
two members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, United States House of 
Representatives, in December, 1913. Rep- 
resentative Henry D. Flood of Virginia, 
Chairman of the Committee, after hear- 
ing the recital of the Jewish question in 
Rumania made by Representative W. M. 
Chandler of New York, who had just 
declared that the total number of natural- 
ized Jews in Rumania was only 176, 
asked the latter: ‘“ What evidence have 
you to show that more than 176 were 
entitled to have been naturalized during 
those thirty years?” Mr. Chandler: 
“Well, 176 Jews out of 100,000, if that 
statement is correct, is a small number, 
and is preposterous upon its face.” Mr. 
Chairman: “ Well, that is hardly evi- 
dence.” (Sixty-third Congress, Second 
Session, House Resolutions Nos. 188 and 


" 183.) 


The gist of the whole question lies in 
the word “entitled.” The majority of 
Rumanian Jews were not “entitled” to 
be naturalized en masse under the con- 
ditions given above, namely, as long as 
they were too many, too prosperous, and 
two hostile. All these three facts were 
a direct consequence of the agrarian 
problem. The Rumanian Jews were too 
many, because the Rumanian peasants 
counted too little in the affairs of the 
country. Again, the Rumanian Jews 
were too prosperous, because the Ru- 
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manian peasants were too poor. Finally, 
the Rumanian Jews were too hostile, be- 
cause the Rumanian Government, in 
order to protect the helpless peasants, 
had to resort to political restrictions, 
which engendered resentment among the 
Jews. 


LOCATING THE BLAME 


The point which I have tried to make 
clear is that the Jewish question in Ru- 
mania was the immediate consequence of 
the agrarian question, and that for this 
reason it was a purely domestic affair. 
The Rumanian Government was thus 
justified in brooking no foreign interfer- 
ence in a problem which had its reason 
and solution in the national conditions of 
the country. If I were to bring home 
the situation to the American public, I 
would state that there was a striking 
analogy between the Jewish question in 
Rumania and the Japanese question in 
California. The exclusion of a foreign 
element from certain civic rights was in 
both cases the necessary outcome of social 
and national conditions. The State has 
always the duty to look after the secu- 
rity of its own subjects. Proceeding upon 
this principle, the Government of Ru- 
mania, like that of California, carried out 
a policy of self-defense. In this it acted 
in accordance with the essential prin- 
ciples of statesmanship. But where its 
right ends, there begins its wrong. 


It is in the agrarian question that the 
guilty factor is to be found. For forty 
years the Rumanian Government delayed 
to remedy a state of affairs which 
menaced the very foundation of the coun- 
try. It kept the largest and soundest 
element of the nation in a state of feudal- 
ism in order to uphold the selfish rights 
of a minority. In short, the Rumanian 
Government protected the peasants from 
the economic supremacy of the Jews be- 
cause such a course alone could prolong 
the existence of an obsolete system of 
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society which was gratifying the wishes 
of a privileged class. 


UNDER NEW CONDITIONS 


After emancipating the peasants, the 
Rumanian Government could well afford 
to grant the Jews full political rights, for 
the danger of seeing the largest element 
of the population subject to the competi- 
tion of the Jews was thereby removed. 
Neither the number nor the economic 
competition, nor the hostile attitude of 
the Jews could any more affect the vital- 
ity of the nation. Besides the economic 
and electoral. emancipation of the peas- 
antry a new factor intervened in the 
readjustment of the social and economic 
affairs of the country. Rumania was 
emerging from the war with both its ter- 
ritory and its population doubled in size. 
The national organism was thereby able 
to assimilate a foreign element much 
more easily than had been possible 
hitherto. ; 

Although under the new order of 
things the Rumanian Jews have become 
en masse citizens, yet there is still a 
voice of protest to be heard on their 
behalf in foreign countries. The Peace 
Treaty with Austria required a super- 
guarantee for the protection of minor 
nationalities in the countries which had 
directly benefited from the dissolution of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Ru- 
manian Government signed the Austrian 
Treaty and the special minorities treaty 
only under the pressure of the great 
powers. What is required in the latter 
treaty amounts to an infringement of 
the principle of national sovereignty upon 
which the structure of every civilized 
State is based. 

Under the new order of things. Ru- 
mania will show good-will toward all 
minor nationalities. The economic and 
social reconstruction of the country de- 
pends upon the co-operation of all her 
inhabitants. The Jewish question is thus 
definitely settled. 





HE sinking of the Lusitania off the 

Irish coast on May 7, 1915, with a 

loss of 1,195 lives, sent a thrill of 
horror through the civilized world and 
brought about a series of events which 
culminated in the entry of the United 
States into the war. The commander of 
the German submarine which sent the 
great passenger ship to the bettom was 
Lieutenant Captain Schwieger. The brief 
story of how he committed the terrible 
act, just as he wrote it down in his of- 
ficial log at the time, is reproduced in 
facsimile on the opposite page. It is a 
leaf torn from the running record of 
sinkings and of the general course of 
life in the submarine from day to day. 
The record for May 7, when the Lusitania 
was sighted, was inscribed on the eighth 
page of the log. The exact translation 
of the entries is as follows: 


Right ahead appear four funnels and 
two masts of a steamer with course verti- 
cal to us. (She steered from S. S. W., 
coming toward Galley Head.) Ship is 
made out to be large passenger steamer. 

2:05. Submerged to 11 meters and 
traveled with high speed on course con- 
verging toward steamer, hoping she would 
change course to starboard along Irish 
coast. 

2:50. The steamer turns starboard, di- 
rects her course toward Queenstown, and 
makes possible an approach for a shot. 
Ran at high speed until 3 P. M. in order 
to gain position directly ahead. 

3:10. Clean bow shot from 700 meters 
range, (G torpedo, 3 meters depth ad- 
justment), cutting angle 90 degrees. Esti- 
mated speed twenty-two sea miles. Shot 
hits starboard side right behind bridge. 
An unusually heavy detonation follows 
with a very strong explosion cloud. 
(High in air over first smoke _ stack.) 
Added to the explosion of the torpedo, 
there must have been a second explo- 
sion. (Boiler or coal or powder.) The 
superstructure over point struck and the 
high bridge are rent asunder, fire breaks 
out and smoke envelops the high bridge. 
The ship stops immediately and quickly 
heels to starboard, at the same time 
diving deeper at the bow. She has the 
appearance of being about to capsize. 
reat confusion on board, boats being 
cleared and part being lowered to water. 
They must have lost their heads. Many 
boats crowded come down bow first or 
stern first in the water and immediately 
fill and sink. Fewer lifeboats can be 
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Lusitania 


made clear on the port side owing to the 
slant of the boat. The ship blows off, 
in front appears the name Lusitania in 





LIEUTENANT CAPTAIN SCHWIEGER 
The ~*-Boat Commander who sank the 
Lusitania. He was afterward drowned 
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gold letters. The stacks were painted 
black, no stern flag was up. She was 
running at a speed of twenty sea miles. 

3:25. It seems as if the vessel will 
be afloat only a short time. Submerge 
to 24 meters and go to sea. I could not 
have fired a second torpedo into this 
throng of humanity attempting to save 
themselves. 

4:15. Go to 11 meters and take look 
around. In the distance astern are drift- 
ing a number of lifeboats. Of the Lusi- 
tania nothing is to be seen. The wreck 
must lie off Old s1ead of Kinsale Light- 
house, in 358 degrees R. W., fourteen sea 
miles off in 90 meters of water, (27 miles 
from Queenstown), 51 degrees, 22.6 N. 
and 8.32 W. The shore and lighthouse 
are clearly seen. 


The rest of the page is concerned with - 


an attack on another boat, which failed. 
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égangen und nit hoher Fahrt auf 
konvergierender Kurs zun Dampfer gegengeR, 
in der Hoffnung, dag er Kurs nach St.B, 
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German East Africa Divided Up 


Belgium Gets Two Large Provinces, and Great Britain Takes the 
Rest, Renaming It Tanganyika Territory 


NEW country has taken its place 
on the African map. German East 
Africa has been divided up between 

Great Britain and Belgium, and the lion’s 
share, which goes to the British, has 
been renamed Tanganyika Territory by 
the British Foreign Office. It comprises 
366,000 of the 384,000 square miles 
formerly under German rule, and the 
remaining 18,000 square miles have been 
assigned to Belgium as an addition to 
the Belgian Congo. This decision of the 
Supreme Council was made public early 
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in March, 1920, when The London Times 
published the main outlines of the settle- 
ment, with a map. 

Theoretically both Belgium and Britain 
are taking over the Governmental con- 
trol of these vast regions as mandataries 
of the League of Nations; how far this 
arrangement shal: ultimately differ from 
absolute ownership will depend upon the 
fortunes of the League, which thus far 
is too weak to have much real power in 
such matters. 

Belgium gave substantial help in the 
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TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, THE NEW BRITISH DEPENDENCY, INCLUDES ALL OF FORMER 
GERMAN EAST AFRICA EXCEPT THE NORTHWEST CORNER, ASSIGNED TO BELGIUM 
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conquest of German East Africa, and 
as a reward for that help she receives 
the two large provinces of Ruanda and 
Urundi, with the exception of a strip 
on the east, which she concedes to Great 
Britain in order to facilitate the building 
of a railway from Tanganyika Territory 
northward to Uganda. This line is an 
indispensable link in the Cape to Cairo 
Railway, which Cecil Rhodes dreamed of, 
and which Great Britain is now planning 
to construct. In return for her consent 
to this connection between South Africa 
and Egypt, Belgium received important 
concessions at other points. 

The British acceded to the Belgian 
desire for a free outlet from the central 
regions of the Belgian Congo by means 
of a railway running from Kigoma- 
Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyka, to Dar-es- 
Salaam, on the Indian Ocean; they 
agreed to grant concession areas for this 
purpose at Kigoma and Dar-es-Salaam, 
where goods could be stored; the Bel- 
gians also have the right to haul mer- 
chandise from the lake to the ocean in 
their own cars. 

Some time must elapse before the new 
Anglo-Belgian frontier can be located 
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exactly, as it depends to a slight extent 
upon the route chosen for the British 
railway to Uganda; but as, under the 
agreement, it cannot vary more than ten 
miles from the boundary shown by the 
line of heavy crosses on the map, this 
marks the ultimate frontier for all prac- 
tical purposes. The Germans, to develop 
the great possibilities of Ruanda, in 1913 
surveyed a route for a railway from 
Tabora (on the Kigoma-Dar-es-Salaam 
line) to the Kakera River where it bends 
south from the British Uganda boundary. 
The British have adopted the German 
project and propose to continue the line 
into Western Uganda, where, in time, it 
will be connected with the system that 
is to run to Cairo. 

While Great Britain thus adds to its 
colonial empire a region greater than 
the whole of Germany before the war, 
Belgium also acquires 18,000 square 
miles of territory of great actual and 
potential value. Ruanda is densely popu- 
lated and of a healthy climate, owing to 
its altitude; it is one of the most im- 
portant cattle regions in all Africa. Bel- 
gium, with this new acquisition, becomes 
supreme ruler over 1,000,000 square miles 
of tropical Africa. 


First Cairo-to-Cape Flight 


Two South African Aviation Officers Complete the Dangerous Trip— 
The London Times Expedition 


HE British Air Ministry sent an ex- 
ploring party in 1919 to arrange a 
series of aerodromes across the 

tropical wilderness of Africa from Cairo 
to Cape Town; it entailed a year’s hard 
work, but the route was completed by 
the beginning of 1920, as described in 
the March CURRENT HisTory. On Jan. 
24 The London Times sent into the air 
a Vickers-Vimy airplane with five men 
to be the first “to test the practical 
utility of the Cairo-to-Cape air route,” 
and to determine “whether Africa can 
be traversed easily and safely from end 
to end by proper aircraft under ordi- 
nary conditions—a pioneer effort in ex- 
ploration from the air.” 


The result was far from proving that 
the trip could be made “safely and 
easily,” for it was attended by a series 
of mishaps and disasters, ending in 
honorable failure; no lives were lost. 
Meanwhile the British Air Ministry sent 
out two airplane expeditions of its own 
to attempt the same achievement, and a 
private concern sent a fourth. Of the 
four, the crew of one Government plane 
alone, consisting of two South African 
aviation officers—Ryneveld and Brand 
—succeeded in making the whole adven- 
turous journey of 5,000 miles by air from 
Cairo to the Cape, though they had to 
use three machines to do it. 
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CLEARING THE WILDERNESS FOR THE AERODROME AT ULENDO, WHERE 25,000 TONS 
OF ANTHILLS ALSO HAD TO BE REMOVED BY NATIVE CARRIERS 


The four rival expeditions were as fol- piloted and navigated by Flight Lieu- 
lows: tenant Cotton and Lieutenant W. A. 


Townsend, both of the Royal Air Force. 


The London Times, Vickers-Vimy, piloted This machine left Hendon on Feb. 4. 
by Captain §S. Cockerell and F. C. A Handley-Page Rolls-Royce, piloted by J 
Broome, with Sergeant Major James Major H. G. Brackley and Lieutenant 
Wyatt as mechanic and C. Corby as Symms. This machine, also starting from 
rigger, and with Dr. Peter Chalmers England, had reached Brindisi by Feb. 9. 
Mitchell, a noted scientist and member . ° ‘ 
of The Times staff, as scientific observer. The Times machine, a commercial air- 
It left Brooklands, near London, Jan. 24. plane adapted from the Vimy bomber for 

A Vickers-Vimy Rolls, piloted by Lieut. peace service, and similar to that used 
Col. van Ryneveld and Flight Lieuten- by the late Sir John Alcock and Sir A. 
ant rand, both from the Union of South s rn . . 
Africa. This army machine, named the W. Brown for their transatlantic flight 
Silver Queen, left London Feb. 4 and flew in June, took the air on Jan. 24 from 
600 miles to Turin by the evening of the Brooklands, near London, to fly to Heliop- 


same day. Its crew were the only men to olis, the aerodrome station of Cairo, 
reach Cape Town by air. 


A D. H. 14-Napier machine, flown by Egypt, where the flight to the Cape was 
the Aircraft Manufacturing Company, to begin. The route it took across Europe 
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KEEPING AN AFRICAN LANDING GROUND LEVEL BY MEANS OF HOME- 
MADE ROLLER, NOTE NATIVE BIRD DECORATIONS ON SHELTER 








ROUTE OF THE FLIGHT FROM LONDON 
TO CAIRO 


and the Mediterranean is indicated in 
the small map on this page. This pre- 
liminary journey was accomplished with- 
out serious mishap, and the airplane 
landed at Cairo on Feb. 3. 

The route across Africa is shown in 
the larger of the accompanying maps. 
The total distance from Cairo to Cape 
Town by this route is 5,206 miles. 
There are 24 landing grounds and 19 
emergency landing grounds; of these, 
Abercorn and Broken Hill are 444 miles 
apart, with only one emergency station 
between, and Mongalla and Jinja on the 
Victoria Nyanza are 344 miles apart, 
with a similar scarcity of places to 
alight. The course for most of the way 
down this portion of tropical Africa is 
over regions infested by reptiles, lions, 
and cannibal tribes; there are swamps, 
dense forests, and occasional volcanoes, 
while the air above is subject to constant 
agitation and frequent storms of tropical 
violence. The danger from such storms 
had been illustrated in the recent 
London-to-Australia flight, when one 
machine was blown back by main force 
from Bangkok to Rangoon, more than 
300 miles. Such were the perils faced 
by the African air pioneers. 

The Times plane left Cairo on the 
morning of Feb. 6, and its adventures 
and ultimate fate were described from 
day to day by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. 
After stopping at Luxor to mend a water 
leak it came down for the night at 
Assouan, 425 miles from Cairo. The 
air had been “bumpy,” but traveling 
through it, said Dr. Mitchell’s dispatch, 
“was no worse than in a fast train.” 
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By Feb. 8 the machine had reached 
Khartum after two. stops to mend leak- 
ing water-jackets. Deserts and volcanic 
mountains had been traversed, and one 
of the stops had been made in a wild 
desert, where the aviators had to wait 
for water to be brought by camels. 

After the party left Khartum on Feb. 
10 nothing more was heard from Dr. 
Mitchell until the 12th, when he reported 
its arrival at Jobelein, 1,252 miles from 
Cairo. Six leaks had developed since the 
beginning of the trip, and a night had 
been spent in a dried swamp amid thick 
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bush. Next, in trying to reach Mon- 
galla, the aviators lost their way and 
spent another night in the open. The 
following day Captain Broome and Dr. 
Mitchell walked five miles through the 
bush to Mongalla, where the Governor 
offered them every service possible. On 
Feb. 20 they crossed the northern part 
of the Uganda Protectorate, reaching 
Jinja, at the source of the Nile, 2,133 
miles out from Cairo. Their flight had 
taken them over mountains 4,000 feet 
high without mishap. 


The Times airplane crossed the equator 
on Feb. 24 and landed at Kisumu, in 
British East Africa. It was suffering 
considerably from the heat and the 
“bumpy” air currents; engine defects 
and forced landings in dangerous areas, 
Dr. Mitchell reported, were requiring a 
good deal of philosophy. The attempt 
to reach Tabora on the 26th ended in 
swift and irreparable disaster. Owing to 
a water leak into the induction coils 
Captain Cockerell had switched off one 
engine and tried to effect a straight 
landing, but a hidden stump carried off 
the right wheels, throwing the plane 
nearly around; only the crashing of the 
emergency wheel through the nose of the 
machine prevented a complete overturn. 
The damage was beyond repair. 


“The mechanics,” says Dr. Mitchell, 
“solemnly shook hands immediately on 
getting out. The language of the pilot 
and myself was regrettable.” The engines 
were dismantled with the help of railway 
workers, and the great adventure was at 
an end for The Times party. Its 
stranded members, looking into the sky 
on the morning of the 28th, had the cold 
comfort of seeing the rival South Afri- 
cans passing over them. The South Afri- 
can Government had told its fliers by 
wireless to pick up the wrecked aviators, 
but the message had not been received, 
so they did not stop. Dr. Mitchell and 
his companions remained near their shat- 
tered plane, awaiting a good opportunity 
to return home. 

When The Times aviators were at 
Khartum they had received word that 
the South African officers in the Silver 
Queen had crossed the Mediterranean in 
a continuous night flight from Italy last- 
ing fourteen hours, the first time that 
this had ever been accomplished by day 
or night. On landing at Cairo Colonel 
van Ryneveld and Captain Brand had a 
thrilling story to tell of incessant strug- 
gling against furious winds in utter 
darkness, their lights having given out; 
often they were swept back for miles. 

The Silver Queen took the air at Cairo 
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on Feb. 11 only to come to grief at 
Korosko in-the first day’s flight. Re- 
turning to their starting place Colonel 
Ryneveld and Captain Brand obtained a 
new machine of the same model as the 
first, and made a fresh start on Feb. 22. 
By the 26th they had reached Mongalla 
despite some trouble with leaking water- 
jackets. After leaving Mongalla they 
met, even at 7,000 and 8,000 feet, in- 
numerable whirlwinds caused by heat. 
Passing unawares above the shipwrecked 
Times party at Tabora, they managed, 
despite engine trouble, to reach Living- 
stone, where they were met by officials 
of Northern Rhodesia. They were well 
on their way toward their goal, but on 
the flight to Pretoria their machine 
crashed at Bulawayo and was damaged 
beyond repair. 

Undaunted, the South African aviators 
obtained a Vortrekker machine from the 
Union Government and completed the 
flight to Cape Town at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon of March 20. Thus Colonel 
van Ryneveld and Captain Brand were 
the first to make the Cairo-to-Cape jour- 


ney by air, though no single machine had 
won through. 

The other machines that had attempt- 
ed the flight came to grief at various 
points along the route. The DH-14 
crashed in Calabria. The Handley-Page 
reached Heliopolis and set out from there 
on Feb. 23, but crashed seventy-six miles 
north of Atbara, on the way to Khartum. 
A Royal Air Force Vickers-Vimy, which 
left Cairo on Feb. 18 to report on the 
condition of the route, also met with a 
mishap near Assouan and abandoned the 
trip. 

A French achievement of the same 
period calls for mention. Major Vuille- 
min and Lieutenant Chalus, French Army 
aviators, accomplished the remarkable 
feat of flying across the Sahara Desert, 
a distance of 3,500 miles. They left a 
point near Paris on Jan. 26, flew to 
Algiers and thence to Tamarasset, half 
way across the desert, arriving there on 
Feb. 17. At that place their plane was 
damaged, and it was a month later when 
they were able to finish the flight to 
Dakar, which they reached on April 2. 


The Status of Prohibition in Mexico 
By CARLETON BEALS 


[PRINCIPAL OF THE 
HE worldwide trend toward prohibi- 
tion has drawn Mexico in its wake. 
This is indicated in the recently an- 

nounced determination of the National 
Board of Health—Consejo Superior de 
Salubridad—to regulate the liquor traffic 
so stringently as to remove its worst 
evils, as this body is authorized to do 
by the Constitution of the land. It is 
also preparing to inaugurate a vigorous 
publicity campaign in schools, churches, 
theatres, clubs, labor unions, and the 
press, in an attempt to point out the 
dangers to the individual and to society 
inherent in the use of alcohol, and to 
crystallize public sentiment in favor of 
complete prohibition. 

While the reversion last year of the 
State of Sonora from a dry State to a 
wet State might indicate that prohibition 
is losing ground in Mexico, on the whole, 
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the attitude of the press, the Government 
officials, and the vigorous pamphlet and 
cartooning campaign that has been con- 
ducted recently in various quarters, 
would show that the forces in favor of 
prohibition are alert and active. Indeed, 
prohibition is one of the main points in 
the program of the Constitutionalist 
group, or Government party. The first 
prohibition law of Mexico was issued as 
a decree by Senor Manuel Aguirre Ber- 
langa, present Secretary of State, when 
he was Governor of the prosperous State 
of Jalisco. He then stated: 


Considering that one of the ideals of 
the Constitutionalist Revolution is to insure 
the greatest possible welfare of the peo- 
ple, it is incumbent upon the Government 
to dictate laws that, like the present one, 
tend to promote the development of the 
life of the individual; cleansing the so- 
ciety in which he moves by radically at- 
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tacking the greatest and most pernicious 

of human evils—alcholism, 

A somewhat similar statement was 
made by General Calles, recent Secretary 
of Labor, when he issued a prohibition 
decree while acting as Governor of 
Sonora. All the laws in force in the 
Republic of Mexico, in fact, indicate in 
their preambles that they have been 
issued as a part of the program of the 
Constitutionalist Revolution. Probably 
the new masters of Mexico remembered 
vividly that, before the revolution, the 
most powerful force among the Cientifi- 
cos was the Pulque Trust, which used its 
great financial power to corrupt the 
Government. 

In any event, the Constitutional Con- 
vention held in Queretaro in 1917 con- 
sidered at great length the question of 
alcoholism and possible prohibition, and 
the traces of that discussion may be dis- 
covered by a casual reading of the 
present Mexican Constitution, which has 
numerous provisions in regard to regu- 
lating the production and sale of intoxi- 
cants. However, owing to the feeling 
with regard to State rights, the main 
proposition—complete prohibition—was 
defeated in the convention by a small 
margin. 

At present, either by law or by mili- 
tary decree, four States are nominally 
dry in Mexico: Jalisco, the California 
of Mexico; Chihuahua, Villa’s paradise; 
Sinaloa, the most prosperous of the west 
coast States, and Yucatan, the land of 
the henequin grower. Other States have 
restricting legislation. These four States 
comprise about one-fifth of Mexico in 
area and about one-sixth in population. 
Although nowhere are the regulations 
adequately enforced, if enforced at all, 
the basis has been laid for future gains 
for prohibition. 

At last year’s session of the Camara 
de Diputados the Yucatan delegation 
introduced a prohibition law for the 
Federal district and territories, the latter 
being Quintana Roo and Baja California; 
but the President, in view of the pre- 
carious condition of Government finances, 
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introduced a substitute measure, impos- 
ing a 50 per cent. tax on pulque. After 
heated debate the President’s wishes were 
followed, it being felt that such a high 
tax would diminish the amount of pulque 
consumed. Actually pulque consumption 
has increased at least 100 per cent. since 
the passage of the bill. A movement is 
now on foot to introduce a bill at the 
next session of Congress providing for 
complete prohibition. 

Meanwhile the National Board of 
Health is at work. Its new regulations - 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. New establishments for the sale of 

intoxicants may not be opened. 

2. Poisonous alcohols, such as_ those 
made from wormwood, may not be manu- 
factured, 

8. At the end of six months intoxicants 
must not be drunk on the premises or in 
the streets or plazas. 

4. The manufacture of pulque must be 
in accordance with given regulations as 
to the cleanliness and purity of composi- 
tion. 

5. At the end of a year intoxicants made 
from cereals may not be manufactured or 
sold. 

Another factor that must be taken into 
consideration, however, is that the exist- 
ing brewery establishments of the United 
States may be transplanted in Mexico. 
A representative visited Mexico some 
months ago for the purpose of looking 
over the ground, sounding the Govern- 
ment, &c., and he made a public state- 
ment that a certain large corporation 
was planning to establish six breweries 
in as many different sections of the re- 
public. 


On the other hand, various prohibition 
organizations in the United States are 
looking for new worlds to conquer, and 
are planning to extend their propaganda 
to all Latin-American countries. This 
will intensify the public interest in the 
question of alcoholism in Mexico as in 
other Spanish-speaking countries. With 
prohibition as a part of the Constitu- 
tionalist program of reform, rather defi- 
nite results favorable to the cause of 
prohibition should logically be obtained 
in Mexico. 


3 
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What Peace Has Done to Krupp’s 


Transforming a Great War Factory 


HE Krupp works at Essen, upon 

which the German armies depended 

for cannon during the European 
war, have practically ceased all further 
war production. The entire staff, 
numbering 85,000 men and women, were 
busily engaged in peaceful activities 
when the workmen’s revolt that followed 
the Junker coup d’etat threw all Essen 
into temporary confusion. The works 
of peace, however, were soon resumed. 
Big guns are being sent back to Krupp’s 
to be dismantled and prepared for use 
in the manufacture of automobiles and 
agricultural machinery. Railway engines 
and trucks are being manufactured, in- 
stead of Big Berthas.* 


To adapt itself to this radical change 
the immense war factory was completely 
remodeled. The famous institution which 
forged Germany’s most terribleeweapons 
was transformed almost over night from 
a destructive agency to one of creation 
and reconstruction, and the purpose for 
which it was founded some seventy years 
ago by Alfred Krupp ceased suddenly to 
exist. 

It was toward the end of the ’50s of 
the last century, says a special corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian, 
that Alfred Krupp produced a cast-steel 
tube for a three-pounder gun, and laid 
the foundation of his vast fortune and 
of his sinister fame in Europe, which 
made his very name a nightmare both 
to the Socialists and pacifists of Ger- 
many and to the militarists of other 
European nations. Many of the heaviest 
financial burdens which troubled Europe 
during the last fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century were due to the ever- 
changing views regarding quantity and 
system which the Krupp output com- 
pelled, depleting the national treasuries 
and enriching the manufacturers of 
arms. 

At Krupp’s the manufacture of big 


*So-called from Bertha Krupp, daughter of 
Friedrich Krupp, who succeeded her father 
as head of the works. 


guns soon surpassed in importance all 
other production. At the beginning of 
the *70s the number of gun shops had 
increased to four, and many of the older 
shops had been equipped for ordnance 
production and for the making of gun 
carriages. After meeting the increased 
demands made by Germany herself fol- 
lowing on the Franco-Prussian war, the 
rapidly developing institution found its 
greatest customer in Russia. All these 
orders made necessary the equipment of 
the big gun-testing range at Meppen. 
To meet the wishes of the German Ad- 
miralty in 1890—three years after the 
death of Alfred Krupp—the armor-plate 
shops were started which turned out the 
famous Krupp armor plate, the manu- 
facture of which became the leading 
undertaking of its kind. 

The enormous growth of the Krupp 
arms industry following the outbreak of 
the war may be seen by the fact that in 
August, 1914, only 12,000 persons out 
of a total of 34,000 were engaged in war- 
production, whereas in July, 1918, 59,500 
were so employed out of a total of 97,400, 
while the capital of the firm was in- 
creased from $45,000,000 to $57,250,000. 
This ever-increasing expansion was cut 
short by the armistice and the Peace 
Treaty, which reduced the German Army 
to little more than a police force, whose 
needs could be fully supplied by the 
State arsenals at Spandau and elsewhere, 
and which gave a monopoly in the trade 
of war production to the Entente facto- 
ries. Krupp’s bowed to the inevitable, 
scrapped what had been its pride and 
the source of its fortune, and adapted 
itself to an extensive peace program. 
The enormous furnaces for the manu- 
facture of cast steel continued their 
activity, unconcerned by the new destina- 
tion of the finished product. The largest 
of the shops formerly devoted to execu- 
tion of the “ Hindenburg Plan,” instead 
of turning out big guns, was turned into 
a factory of railway engines. 

When in full working order this shop 
is to turn out one complete engine and 
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ten railway trucks every day, an under- 
taking of the highest importance in view 
of the fact that the lack of good engines 
has become one of the most difficult 
problems of German transport. To meet 
this situation Krupp’s is also taking in 
locomotives for repair at the rate of 
about 150 at a time, lifting the engines 
bodily in and out by means of powerful 
traveling cranes. The shops formerly 
devoted to turning out armored turrets 
and giant cannon for the navy have been 
given over wholly to this new work, and 
only a few turning disks of former tur- 
rets and sections of the monster guns— 
cut neatly into vertical or horizontal 
lengths by means of oxygen burners— 
betray their former occupation. Only a 
few formidable squares of steel, breeches 
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of the famous 42-centimeter siege guns 
which pounded the forts of Liége to 
pieces, were waiting to be delivered to 
the melting furnaces when the Kapp 
revolt brought temporary disorganization 
and labor strife to Essen. 

All other war munition shops have 
been stripped and dismantled, and many 
of the big machines which turned out 
powerful projectiles destined to burst 
over Calais and English soil have been 
sold all over Germany and converted to 
other purposes. An assurance given by 
one of Krupp’s Directors that no war 
material of any kind was being manu- 
factured was confirmed by trade union 
officials, labor leaders, Socialists and 
representatives of various other classes. 
Peace is taking its revenge at Krupp’s. 


Humor at the Peace Conference 


An Interpreter’s Stories 


aaa PAUL MANTOUX, the 


talented French author and Lon- 

don University instructor, who 
acted as interpreter in the Supreme War 
Council at Paris and who is now director 
of the political section of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, was enter- 
tained by the Foreign Press Association 
in London when the League held its first 
meeting there in February, 1920. In the 
course of an after-dinner speech Profes- 
sor Mantoux threw some interesting side- 
lights on the “ Big Four” at Paris. The 
interpreter’s was a curious trade, he said; 
during the proceedings in Paris he fre- 
quently felt that his head served as 
a sieve through which other men’s 
thoughts were passed. Amazing state- 
ments, for which he was in no way re- 
sponsible, flowed from his mouth. He 
had in a sense acted as a fifth member 
of the Council of Four and had been 
present even at the intimate meetings in 
President Wilson’s room, where the coun- 
cil really decided the main points. 

There Mr. Lloyd George occupied a 
large, comfortable armchair; M. Clem- 
enceau occupied another near President 
Wilson, and at the other end of the table, 
where he sat, was Signor Orlando, who 


showed great eagerness to know every- 
thing that was going on. Conversation 
was very informal and very friendly. 
Sometimes, when some unknown locality 
was mentioned, such as Jerusalem or 
Constantinople, a large map was brought 
in, and then those great men might be 
seen crawling on the floor. He saw it 
once or twice with great delight. He had 
really a hard time. He had to rush to 
the Foreign Office at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, dictate notes of what he had 
heard during five hours of the day before, 
and present something as much like it as 
possible in about two hours. He had to 
dictate at full speed, like a man running 
for dear life. He afterward jumped into 
a motor car and went to President Wil- 
son’s house, where the sitting began a 
few moments afterward. 

Sometimes the Council of Four had 
their moment of leisure, when documents 
were required, and the interval was 
passed in story-telling. President Wilson 
was good at short stories, and they were 
always much enjoyed. He told one about 
a Chinaman and the moon. He said there 
was a Chinaman who, when taking water 
out of a well and seeing the reflection of 
the moon, said to himself: “Oh, this is 
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very serious indeed. The moon has fallen 
into the well and it is my duty to try to 
take it out.” Then he dropped his bucket 
and pulled as hard as he could—so hard 
that he fell on his back—and on looking 
up saw the moon in the sky. He then 
said to himself: “ Well, that is good 
work! ” That was typical of the small 
stories which President Wilson would 
give between two great discussions. 

On another occasion, during an in- 
terval in the proceedings, Mr. Lloyd 
George asked M. Clemenceau his opinion 
of the great orators of the French Tri- 
bune, and M. Clemenceau gave a very 
vivid picture of his friends who had 
spoken in French assemblies during the 
last forty or fifty years. He placed M. 
Viviani in the forefront as the greatest 
living Frenchman, and considered that 
among the orators he had heard M. Gam- 
betta and M. Jarués were first by a long 
distance. Though he had quarreled very 
much with both, he did not mind ex- 
pressing his warm admiration of their 
great powers in that line. 

M. Clemenceau attended the gathering 
of great men, always wearing gray gloves, 
and never took them off. This gave rise 
to much speculation, but a simple ex- 
planation was eventually forthcoming. 
M. Clemenceau told him that his skin 
was constantly getting drier, so he kept 
it oiled or something of that sort. He 
therefore put on gloves, because he could 
not shake hands with people or write 
with hands in that condition. That was 
the key to the gloves mystery. M. Clem- 
enceau was sometimes very angry with 
some one or other, but when he under- 


stood the point of view upon which the 
difference arose he admitted there was 
something good in it. 

On his last appearance M. Clemenceau 
delivered a long speech to a few dele- 
gates representing the Jugoslavs, in 
which he persuaded them, however dif- 
ficult it might be, to accept the settle- 
ment. All present were deeply moved on 
that occasion. Before everything else the 
French statesman was a man of great 
courage. He saw it in a small way when 
M. Clemenceau, in crossing to England in 
a destroyer last December, broke a rib. 
When he reached London he was asked 
if-he would not like to consult a doctor, 
and replied, “ That is no good; I have 
been a doctor myself.” It was only on 
his return to Paris that he had to get 
advice, and then it was discovered that a 
rib had been broken. As a consequence 
M. Clemenceau had to remain indoors 
for some. days, and it was during that 
period that he (Mr. Mantoux) witnessed 
a most striking scene. There came to the 
house of this French citizen the Aus- 
trian plenipotentiary, a pathetic figure, 
begging for bread in the name of the 
country that was so great and important 
before the war. It was an occasion that 
he would always remember. 

What had struck him in his position 
as interpreter at the Peace Council was 
the good-will and understanding that pre- 
vailed—the desire to understand and ap- 
preciate each other’s point of view. This 
had been one of the great lessons of the 
last few years, and if it was a supreme 


. task for an interpreter it was a glorious 


one. 





The Moral Crisis in France 


How the War Has Affected French Psychology—A Parallel 
With England 


HERE is a good deal of talk, in 
England, the United States, and 
France herself, on the after-war 
psychology of the French people, 

and in some quarters a pessimistic view 
of the situation is taken. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Review for December, 1919, for 
instance, -Albert Dauzat, in a remarkable 
study, painted a picture of considerable 
gloom. His general point of departure 
was summed up in his opening para- 
graph: 

It has been said that the war has 
changed our characters; this is a superfi- 
cial opinion. The war has simply pro- 
duced new reactions, by the play of dif- 
ferent forces, in the human beings whose 
world has been transformed. By the 
formidable shock which this has_ pro- 
duced, by the destruction of the normal 
balance of social life, the war has pro- 
duced a general moral crisis, more visible 
and deeper, undoubtedly, in the van- 
quished, but apparent also in the victors. 
The relaxation which has followed the 
armistice has served only to bring it out 
into clearer relief, if not to aggravate it. 

At first, says M. Dauzat, there was 
the sentiment of the common danger, 
which evoked a magnificent impulse of 
solidarity, fraternity, self-sacrifice, and, 
at the front, innumerable acts of courage 
and heroism. With the diminution of the 
danger the fundamental egotism of the 
race again appeared; after the Marne, 
when the danger of the invasion had dis- 
appeared, the pre-war mentality again 
asserted itself, a change symbolized 
humorously by a writer in the Figaro 
who said: “On the day of mobilization 
I kissed my concierge. * * * But six 
months later I had to move!” In the 
second year of the war the selfish atti- 
tude of the French people regarding 
economy and hoarding contributed to the 
high cost of living, which is still seen in 
France, as elsewhere, at the present 
time. 

Examining the principal social ele- 
ments of France, this writer complains 
that art and literature are becoming more 


and more mercantilized. Politicians have 
become discredited by the many notorious 
scandals that have bespattered the whole 
fraternity. The nouveaux riches are 
rightly hated for their ostentation. The 
employer class is struggling against the * 
claims of employes. Many service men 
were taken back only under the penalty 
of the law. Many fraudulent tax re- 
ports have been presented. Merchants 
in France, especially in the retail trade, 
have become exceedingly unpopular in 
ratio as they have enriched themselves 
at the expense of the public, though, as 
a matter of fact, it was the wholesale 
merchant who was the chief war 
profiteer. These abuses were courageous- 
ly attacked by the Eclair, a well-known 
French newspaper. 

The Governmental budget, according 
to M. Dauzat, has been plundered by of- 
ficials, whose demand for salary raises 
has become more and more insatiable. 
Even the learned professions, teaching, 
medicine, law, formerly consecrated to 
an ideal, are regarded by the people as 
having an unquenchable thirst for 
profit. The result has been a loss of 
respect and moral authority. The union- 
ized school teachers have unquestionably 
lost prestige with the farmers and other 
classes among whom they labored. 


ATTITUDE OF LABOR 


This universal egotism has appeared 
in all its fierceness in the demands of 
labor unions. When the postal clerks 
last September demanded that all the 
Post Offices, telegraph, and telephone 
offices be closed, the objection was made 
that this step might deprive sick people 
of medical assistance. The answer was: 
“What is that to us? We wish to rest 
and go to the movies. They’ll get along. 
They got along all right when there was 
neither telegraph nor telephone.” 

The workman has been incontestably 
spoiled by the war. He has earned 
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salaries transcending all his hopes, espe- 
cially in munition factories and ship- 
yards; usually he has had no rent to 
pay; all metal workers, from the first 
year of war, were brought back from the 
front and withdrawn from the dangers 
of war. The workman is then a real 
gainer by the war, but he does not 
realize it and goes on with his recrimina- 
tions. 

He asserts, first of all, that the rise 
in salaries does not cover the increase 
in the cost of living. This, declares M. 
Dauzat, is untrue. Waiving minor con- 
siderations, the obvious proof of the con- 
trary is that since the war the workman 
has lived in a style which he never knew 
before; he bought, and still is buying, at 
the markets, regardless of price, chicken 
and fine fruits which the petit bourgeois 
can no longer afford. Wine has never 
been lacking to his table, nor brandy 
either. And yet, while he spends his 
high wages foolishly, for the coarse satis- 
factions of the appetite, he envies and 
hates the “bourgeois,” though he him- 
self, if he became less improvident and 
more economical, could become the master 
of all industries in a few decades. But 
for this he needs education. A reduction 
of his high wages in some factories 
reorganized on a peace basis has been 
resented by the workman of this class, 
and has been one of the contributing 
causes of his discontent. 


AVERSION FOR WORK 


But the most serious symptom, ac- 
cording to this author, is the aversion 
for work, a tendency seen all over the 
world today, including Germany, which 
formerly boasted of her _ productive 
energy, and also Austria. In these coun- 
tries the jobless demand allowances equal 
to the wages of the workers. Snow 
shovelers could not be had. Advanced 
Socialists like Kautsky exhort the prole- 
tariat to moderate their demands and to 
work more if they do not wish to drive 
their country to ruin. In England, 
similarly, miners demand a six-hour day, 
and the mine strikers in America adopt 
a program of a six-hour day and a 
thirty-hour week, though the eight-hour 
day, at the present time, represents the 
extreme limit of reduction possible. 


The peasants, on their part, have gone 
through the ordeal of shot and shell, for 
they represented the large majority of 
the fighters. Those who remained in 
the fields suffered from lack of help. 
Yet in two or three years, thanks to the 
high prices, the peasants have paid their 
debts and acquired considerable savings. 
But often, to do this, they have abused 
the situation by speculating in prices, 
by hoarding, and in other ways. The 
desire for work, at least, the peasant has 
preserved, but he is drawn more and 
more by the high wages of the towns, 
and the desertion of the country districts 
remains one of the most disquieting prob- 
lems which France must solve. 

As for the civic spirit of both the 
peasant and the workman class, they 
evade in all ways possible the payment 
of all new taxes on their agricultural 
profits; no one declares his profits, and 
verification is almost impossible. The 
workman, more frank and brutal than - 
the peasant, roundly refuses to pay, 
burns or sends back tax bills, and finds 
support for this conduct in his union. 
Despairing of remedying this situation, 
the Government by a decree of May 26, 
1919, was compelled to suspend all prose- 
cutions arising from tax infringements. 


ATTITUDE OF WOMEN 


Frenchwomen, lastly, as studied in 
this analysis, could not escape the gen- 
eral crisis, the responsibility for which 
they share with the men, as they have 
been the ones to push the latter to ex- 
pense and to higher wage demands. An 
impulsive being, moved by generous de- 
sires, the Frenchwoman practiced at the 
outbreak of the war the most disinterest- 
ed devotion, especially in her work in 
the hospitals. But this altruistic im- 
pulse could not and did not endure. All 
voluntary nurses have now left the hos- 
pitals and been replaced by professionals. 
Luxury and selfishness have again ap- 
peared upon the surface. In Paris, dur- 
ing the first three months of war, the 
women eschewed fine dress; little by 
little, however, rich toilets have reap- 
peared under various pretexts, with the 
result that, even before the armistice, 
luxury had attained unprecedented pro- 
portions. This has spread through all 
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classes and constitutes a grave social 
danger, for it arose in the promiscuity of 
the munition factories and the absence 
of husbands, one of the causes of the 
spread of vice, which has reached dis- 
quieting proportions; the number of di- 
vorces, almost all demanded by the hus- 
band, has increased by nearly 10 per 
cent. in the department of the Seine since 
the armistice. 

Although they have suffered most, and 
precisely because they have suffered, 
says M. Dauzat, the demobilized soldiers 
are the least discontented, so greatly do 
they appreciate the joy of having escaped 
the supreme sacrifice and of being re- 
stored to normal life. Some of these 
are embittered, yet on the whole it is 
among the service men that the best ele- 
ments for social renovation are to be 
found. 

From this analysis two contradictory 
facts are deduced: never has France been 
better off financially; and never has 
there been such widespread discontent, 
such loud and incessant clamors for ad- 
vantage. The only remedy is the moral 
reform advocated by Renan in 1871. The 
people must return to Pastor Wagner’s 
simple life. The ideal of devotion and 
disinterestedness must return. The period 
now beginning is destined to be a hard 
one, and a great and protracted effort is 
necessary to repair the ruins of war. 
Only the laborious—individuals as well 
as peoples—will win again their places 
at the banquet of life. 


VIEW OF M. TARDIEU 


André Tardieu, one of the five French 
plenipotentiaries at the Peace Confer- 
ence and Minister of the Liberated Dis- 
tricts, interprets the situation in France 
less pessimistically. In an interview re- 
ported by O. Philippe Millet for the Ob- 
server he summarizes the way France is 
attacking some urgent problems. Thrift 
in France, he points out, is now just as 
marked as it ever was. The small wage- 
earners, with the increase of their wages 
and in spite of the enormous rise in the 
cost of living, are now saving seven 
times more than before the war. No 
doubt, he admits, there is widespread dis- 
content, for the exceedingly high cost of 
living, the scarcity of essential commod- 
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ities, such as coal, and many other hard- 
ships are beginning to tell upon a nation 
which has already undergone the great 
ordeal for five years. This discontent is 
found in a more acute degree among the 
inhabitants of the devastated regions, in- 
furiated by every hitch in the work of 
reconstruction. Statistics cited by M. 
Tardieu prove that the attacks on the 
Government in this regard have been 
unjustified. 

France, he observes, has to recover 
from a terrible crisis, and it is the 
economic situation that presents the 
greatest difficulty, now that peace is 
signed. We have heard, he says, some 
unexpected retorts when France has 
asked her friends to make it easier 
for her to recover her material balance. 
Some Americans accused the French of 
being lax in imposing additional taxation 
on themselves (a laxness which the 
article of M. Dauzat emphasizes) to re- 
lieve the financial burdens of the coun- 
try. Commenting on this M. Tardieu 
says: 

This misconception arises, I believe, 
from the fact that foreign observers only 
look at our income tax without realizing 
that this newly created tax only plays 
as yet a secondary part in French finance, 
while our main revenues are derived from 
indirect taxation. The aggregate taxes 
paid by the average Frenchman in 1913, 
including the local taxes, were 142.59 
francs per head. They were 297.37 francs 
in 1918, and will be 598 francs in 1920. 
From 1913 till 1920 this amounts to an 
increase of 319.3 per cent. in taxation, 
and this in spite of the fact that more 
than one-fifth of the national wealth has 
been destroyed by the war. The result 
is sO encouraging that it may be ex- 
pected that after taxation has been ex- 
tended to the devastated regions of the 
north and to Alsace-Lorraine the present 
taxes will yield something like fifteen 
billion francs. As our budget will re- 
quire about twenty billion francs it will 
not be very difficult to raise the neces- 


sary revenue in order to make both 
ends meet, 


PARALLEL WITH ENGLAND 


An interesting parallel between France 
and England was drawn by the English 
Churchman Dean W. R. Inge in com- 
menting on the article of M. Dauzat. 
In most points, Dean Inge says, the lat- 
ter’s description of France might serve 
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very well for England. 
he adds: 


We, too, have our profiteers, our dis- 
contented officials, and our anti-social 
labor movements, acting by incessant 
‘‘demands”’ and threats. In both coun- 
tries alike there is the amazing phe- 
nomenon of apparent universal prosper- 
ity following on the most costly and de- 
structive war ever recorded by history. 
We are only just beginning to realize 
that we are galloping along the road to 
ruin. Our factitious prosperity is the re- 
sult partly of seizing for war purposes 
whatever could be realized of the. ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country, and 
partly by the issue of unlimited paper 
money, which is the modern equivalent of 
that time-honored expedient of govern- 
ments in difficulties—the debasement of 
the coinage. 

But there are one or two differences 
between the two countries. M. Dauzat 
finds that extreme poverty (la misére) 
has disappeared from France. With us, 
unfortunately, there is a great deal of 
real distress, amounting almost to star- 
vation, among the middle class, who are 
ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of the profiteers and the trade 
unions, This class, believing that its 


In this regard 


sufferings are incurred for the good of 
the country, has borne them with ex- 
emplary patience and self-sacrifice; but 
distress is extreme. Large numbers of 
the parochial clergy are almost in rags, 
and have not enough to eat. Refined 
gentlemen and ladies are reduced to ac- 
cepting presents of cast-off clothing and 
old boots. ‘The richer professional men, 
though they have enough left to keep the 
wolf from the door, have lost about fifteen 
shillings in the pound of their incomes 
before the war, 50 per cent. being taken 
from them by taxation and 50 per cent. 
of the remainder by increase in the cost 
of living. 

This enormous transference of wealth, 
caused chiefly by the threats of organ- 
ized labor, which while the country was 
fighting for its life it was impossible to 
resist, constitutes a social revolution such 
as this country has never seen before. 

There is one other point in which our 
experience does not agree with that of 
the French. The women—those at least 
who belong to the upper and middle 
classes—have not shown iuny eagerness to 
throw up their war work. They are still 
showing themselves worthy of their new’ 
political privileges by admirable devotion 
to the service of the country. 


France and the Holy See 


Movement in the French Chamber to Renew Diplomatic Relations 
With the Vatican 


HE question of a resumption of 

diplomatic relations between France 

and the Vatican, which were broken 
off twenty years ago, when Church and 
State were separated, has again come to 
the fore. The subject has acquired new 
interest since France regained Alsace- 
Lorraine, where the concordat under 
German rule had been continuously in 
force. 


The debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies in the first week of February 
showed that the question was rapidly be- 
coming an issue. The Government had 
to answer a number of interpellations 
on foreign policy, and in one of these the 
question of a resumption of relations 
with Rome was definitely raised. After 
M. Cornudet had asked for a clear decla- 
ration on foreign policy, M. Edouard 
Soulier, a Protestant pastor, addressed 
the Deputies on the subject of the Vati- 


can. His address may be summarized 
as follows: 


He was, he said, a convinced supporter 
of the separation of Church and State, 
but he was equally convinced that the 
continuance of such a régime should not 
work to the injury of any. one in the coun- 
try. The question of relations with the 
Holy See depended upon political motives, 
and, so judged, it was clear how it should 
be settled. The Vatican was a diplo- 
matic centre of the first order, and France 
had suffered from being unrepresented 
there during the war. At the present 
time she had no right to refrain from 
availing h-~self of the means of 
strengthening her influence in the world, 
and of moral means least of all. Besides, 
French Catholics felt themselves placed 
in a position of inferiority, as compared 
with Protestants and Freethinkers, by the 
absence of sueh relations; and so France 
would never have a really lay or neutral 
régime, under which there should be 
mutual respect for consciences, until this 
wounding of the feelings of Catholics 
was ended. The regeneration of the 
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country should be based on international 

ana social peace, but a foundation of 

religious peace was precedent even to 
them. 

The words of M. Soulier were en- 
thusiastically received by the Deputies. 
M. Milierand, the new French Premier, 
replied as follows: 

The national interests of France will 
ever be our guide. On the day when the 
national interest shall seem to require a 
resumption of relations with the Vatican, 
on that day, openly and publicly, the 
Government will lay the matter before 
Parliament, with whom the decision will 
rest. 

Brief as this answer was, it was re- 
ceived with general applause, and se- 
cured a vote of confidence of 513 votes 
against 66. 

In commenting upon this incident the 
Tablet, in its issue of Feb. 14, drew 
attention to the fact that a resumption 
of relations with the Vatican had been 
touched upon in the program of the 
Republicans of the Left, which had made 
the following declaration: “The Re- 
publicans of the Left desire that France 
should be officially present everywhere 
where she has rights and interests to de- 
fend.” To a representative of L’Echo 
de Paris, M. Georges Noblemaire, Deputy 
for the Hautes-Alpes, who held the post 
of military attaché in Italy for two 
years during the war, and who was a 
member of the committee which drafted 
the program, emphasized the word 
“everywhere.” Rome, he said, was the 
only place where France was not repre- 
sented, and es all roads lead there, why 
should she not take them? That did not 
mean, he intimated, that there should be 
any disturbance of the régime of separa- 
tion; but it did mean that the present 
unsatisfactory and provisory situation 
should be replaced by a stable and 
generous modus vivendi. 

This could be effected, M. Noblemaire 
declared, without touching the principle 
of separation, or having recourse to a 
concordat similar to that which had 
been denounced. The time would come 
when it would be possible to estimate 
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what the cause of France had suffered 
by her official absence from the Vatican, 
and people would then understand the 
magnitude of the error committed by 
successive French Governments in leav- 
ing the field at Rome open to German 
enterprises and keeping it closed to 
themselves. Some points of contact had 
been kept up, but such unofficial di- 
plomacy was unworthy of a country like 
France, and condemned it to ineffective- 
ness. What was needed at the Vatican 
for France was an officially accredited: 
representative, who, without disrespect 
or exaggerated deference, would, in the 
fullest independence, serve the interests 
of the republic. M. Noblemaire stressed 
the importance of such representation in 
the following words: 


There is our age-long influence in the 
East, and especially in Syria and the Holy 
Places to be restored and developed; the 
works of our missions scattered over the 
world to be encouraged and supported; 
and in Europe, especially in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, the inter- 
vention of religious influence in political 
problems to be studied and watched. In 
Alsace and Lorraine, which are under a 
concordat, is there not some fresh adapta- 
tion and evolution to be effected, espe- 
cially as the matter is one of the greatest 
delicacy, seeing that our brethren there 
are very sensitive on the matter? At 
Rome other powers, even those which are 
not Catholics, set us an example. The 
conclusion, then, is plain: France must 
be present there as everywhere else. Good 
sense and patriotism alike demand it. 


The well-known writer, M. Anatole 
France, a strong opponent of this move- 
ment, holds that a resumption of rela- 
tions would involve a fresh concordat 
and consequent interference by the Vati- 
can in French affairs. To this argu- 
ment the Tablet replies: 


In this he is imitating the tactics of 
the defeated Radical-Socialists, who are 
always talking about the menace of the 
Right and its reactionary influences. The 
program that won the elections is one of 
tolerance and appeasement, which would 
adapt existing legislation to the needs of 
the present and the future in a spirit of 
conciliation, and with a view to the prace 
tical interests of the nation. 
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RUMANIA DEFENDED 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I have read with great interest and profit 
your excellent article on Rumania in the 
March number; I note, however, a few state- 
ments which my recent tour in that country 
enables me to rectify. The present de facto 
Government in Rumania is not Liberal; in 
fact, the great surprise of the November 
elections was the downfall of the Liberal 
Party, which had control of the electoral 
machinery. I was impressed with the fair- 
ness of the elections, and the order which 
prevailed. Not merely did the Liberals lose, 
* but a large block of Peasants’ Party candi- 
dates was returned, together with a score 
of Hungarians, still more Germans, a dozen 
Russians, six or seven Jews and several 
Bulgarians. I was present at the opening of 
this first Parliament of Greater Rumania, 
which I described in THE NEW YorK TIMES, 
and have never witnessed a more inspiring 
spectacle. 

It is true that the Transylvanian Ruma- 
nians are in a backward condition; but that 
is the result of the economic, political and 
especially intellectual serfdom in which the 
Hungarians held them. A shortage of trained 
teachers for the new Rumanian schools is 
one of the chief problems confronting the 
Government; the heritage of Magyar tyranny 
will be long in disappearing. We must not 
forget that many prominent Hungarians, in- 
cluding their most famous King, were Tran- 
sylvanian Rumanians; and now, that educa- 
tion is no longer denied them, their progress 
will be gratifying. 

It is also hardly fair to speak of the 
** characteristic incompetence, politically and 
economically speaking, of the Rumanians.’’ 
One forgets that, unlike Greece (which had 
the warm support of the West) and Serbia 
and Bulgaria (fostered by Russia), Rumania 
won her independence and made her re- 
markable economic progress almost unaided; 
and she had no reason to feel ashamed of 
her statesmen—Cuza, Kogalnichano, the elder 
Bratiano, Maiorescu and others. The Ru- 
manian State ran its railways admirably; 
trains were frequent, rates low, accommoda- 
tions good, and the State netted an annual 
profit for many years of 100,000,000 francs 
or over. It ill becomes us, after our rail- 
road and political exhibition of the past year 
or two, to cast a stone at the ‘‘incompetence’”’ 
of others. 

You quote Count Apponyi’s statement that 
Hungary was left only twenty-seven locomo- 


tives by the Rumanians. General Prezan, 
the Rumanian Commander in Chief, told me 
that he took the advice of British experts 
to find out how many locomotives the Hun- 
garians needed for commercial purposes; he 
did not wish to cripple them industrially, 
being anxious’ merely to prevent another 
surprise attack on Rumania like that of 
Bela Kun. ‘‘ They told me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
they thought Hungary could get along with 
2,000 locomotives; so I left them 2,300.’’ I 
saw many more than twenty-seven in Huns 
gary myself. 

I presume you went to press before the 
General Bandholtz interview, which you sum- 
marize, was officially disavowed. I was in 
Budapest at the end of October, and was 
astonished at what I saw, after the stories 
of Rumanian spoliation which had been tele- 
graphed us so lavishly. One of Friedrich’s: 
Ministers actually told me, with tears in 
his voice, that the Rumanians had requi- 
sitioned afl the cattle, horses, plows, &c., in 
occupied Hungary. And with my own eyes 
from the train window, as we passed through 
Hungary coming into Budapest, I had been 
admiring the sleek oxen, the handsome 
horses, the abundant poultry in every Hun- 
garian farmyard—a striking contrast to the 
desolation wrought by the enemy in Rumania 
itself! I found the markets in Budapest 
abundantly supplied with everything but 
wheat, which it appears the peasantry were 
holding for higher. prices; curiously enough, 
the Rumanian authorities were having to 
import grain from Transylvania to keep up 
the bread supply! 

One of our Peace Commission in Paris had 
painted to me, from General Bandholtz’s re- 
ports, a sad picture of the destitution of the 
city; I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I looked over the crowded tea room of the 
Ritz every afternoon, the well-provided res- 
taurant and hotel menus, the throngs going 
to the races, the art exhibitions or the the- 
atres, the well-stocked stores full of shop- 
pers; our party bought many articles we 
could hardly find in Bucharest, including 
very handsome silk shirts costing about $5 
each in American money. For the benefit 
of my Paris friend I clipped the current 
market report from the Pester Lloyd (the 
great German daily), which stated, inter 
alia, that the poultry supply was “ iiber- 
reich ’’ (overabundant), and that in spite of 
the affluence of buyers the prices of geese, 
turkeys and ducks had fallen some ten 
crowns a kilogram. I failed to persuade 
him. He wrote back that I could not be 
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right, and the allied military observers 
(who, by the way, were notoriously pro- 
Hungarian and anti-Rumanian) wrong! 

General Prezan told me that the only re- 
quisitions of farm produce he had made were 
in the strip east of the Theiss, and were only 
15 per cent., as against the 82 per cent. 
which Czernin boasted that he had taken, of 
the Rumanian cattle. As regards the con- 
duct of the Rumanian troops, General Green- 
ley, the British observer with them, is on 
record as testifying that ‘‘ they behaved at 
least as well as a British Army of Occupa- 
tion would have done.’’ I talked with Dr. 
Kiss Arnold, the chief rabbi of Budapest. 
He said frankly that he thought the Magyar 
population had very little to complain of at 
the hands of the Rumanians, and he was 
Plainly much worried over probable anti- 
Semitic reprisals after the Rumanians had 
left. These excesses at once came about. 
The recent petition to the Peace Conference, 
signed by 100,000 Jews of Budapest, beg- 
ging that the Rumanians be ordered to re- 
occupy Budapest, is an eloquent testimony 
to his clearsightedness and to General Band- 
holtz’s partisanship. 

You do a public service also in printing 
the special treaty with Rumania. It should, 
however, be mentioned that the chief reason 
why the Rumanians fought tooth and nail 
against signing it was that it originally con- 
tained a number of obnoxious provisions, 
which their opposition finally succeeded in 
striking out, and which, of course, do not 
appear in the final draft in your columns. 
I possess a copy of the original, in which 
the preamble states that Rumania’s inde- 
pendence was only conditional, never having 
been altered since the Treaty of Berlin (and 
the United States, by the way, is grouped 
among the powers signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin)! It is probable that we Ameri- 
cans would have protested if told by France 
and England that we must put into our 
fundamental law provisions like those 
of the original Article IX., which would 
force us to maintain only German ele- 
mentary schools in Dutch Pennsylvania 
or some wards of Milwaukee, only French 
schools in some New’ England _ mill 
towns, only Spanish schools in much 
of the Southwest; those of the original 
Article X., which provided for Jewish con- 
fessional schools under local Jewish com- 
mittees, at State expense; or of the original 
Article XI., which would prevent our holding 
law courts, registration or elections on a 
Saturday. And what should we think of the 
original Article XVI., which would virtually 
deprive us of the right of fixing tariffs over 
our railroads and rivers for business origi- 
nating, e. g., in Canada and terminating in 
Mexico? 


I did not know a single American or Eng- 
lishman in Bucharest who did not feel 
strong sympathy for the Rumanians in their 
fight against signing the first draft of this 
extraordinary document—suitable rather to 


a conquered foe than to a gallant and sorely 
tried ally, and I knew many Americans who 
were indignant that our Government should 
apply relentless pressure to force the Ruma- 
nians to sign without a change or a reser- 
vation. CHARLES UPSON CLARK. 
Yale Club, New York City, March 24, 1920. 


JAPAN'S ACTS COMPARED WITH 
JAPAN’S WORDS 


To the Editor of Current History: 

History belies the apologetic of the Mar- 
quis Okuma transcribed in CURRENT HISTORY 
for March, 1920, from the Japanese Maga- 
zine. If Japan is the Good Samaritan her 
statesmen would have us believe, she’ can 
very simply prove it by her actions. But 
as long as those actions proclaim her the 
Prussia of the Far East the world must 
question the sincerity of her apologists. 

Let Japan remember that the world has 
not forgotten the story of Korea. The 
Korean independence movement of today 
and the stories of outrages perpetrated on 
defenseless peasants by Japanese soldiery 
and police keep it fresh in our minds. Japan 
entered Korea in 1904 because the Russian 
bear had placed one paw on Northern Korea 
and was eagerly eyeing the port of 
Fusan at Korea’s southernmost tip, the 
possession of which would be a dagger 
pointed at Japan’s back. The treaty with 
Korea under which Japan entered Korea 
to attack Russia guaranteed Korean in- 
dependence and integrity. Russia, beaten, 
in 1906 signed the treaty of Portsmouth 
recognizing Japan’s ‘‘ paramount interests 
in Korea.’’ Korea had nothing to say about 
the stipulations of that treaty, but her 
Emperor signed it because the Marquis Ito 
told him to and a japanese army occupied 
Korea at the time. In 1910 Japan annexed 
Korea. 

Now, most of the European powers whose 
peaceful intervention and consequent seizures 
of territory furnished Japan a model de luxe 
for her Korean episode have had the grace 
to take sufficient time about the operation 
of absorption to smooth some of the ruffled 
feelings. But Japan didn’t even give the 
world a chance to forget that she had 
guaranteed Korean independence. She went 
ahead with the operation immediately after 
the Russian war and within six years broke 
her pledge, thereby giving the inevitable im- 
pression that she had never intended to 
keep it. 

With this example fresh in our minds, what 
other conclusion can we draw from Japan’s 
propaganda of today than that she desires 
to repeat the process on a much larger scale 
in China? Certainly her politico-economic 
expansion in Manchuria, Eastern Mongolia, 
Fukien and Shantung, and her blunt Twenty- 
one Demands of 1915 strengthen such a sup- 
position. 

In the face of such facts the Marquis 
Okuma blandly proclaims that ‘‘ Japan cer- 
tainly has no designs on any territory of 
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China. On the contrary, it is Japan’s main 
desire and policy to preserve the territorial 
integrity of China.’’ He admits that Japan 
does not ‘‘deem it improper to desire the 
economic and commercial development of 
China, which would mean mutual profit to 
all.’’ It must be, then, that Japan presented 
the Twenty-one Demands believing that they 
were primarily for China’s good. No one 
will claim, however, that China received them 
with open arms, nor even that she signed 
that agreement without protest. 

Okuma complains that China got ahead of 
Japan at the Peace Conference. ‘‘ China not 
only dispatched men of eloquence and learn- 
ing to the Peace Conference, but backed 
them up with all the usual force of propa- 
ganda, while Japan was satisfied to send 
simply gentlemen.’’ C’est a rire. The Chi- 
nese delegates—men of eloquence; the Japa- 
nese—merely gentlemen. Granted the former ; 
but what would the Marquis Saionji, Baron 
Makino, Viscount Chinda and the Messrs. 
Matsui and Ijuin say to the inference that 
they were statesmen of inferior qualifica- 
tions when compared with Messrs. Lou and 
Wang? Was it not these same ‘ gentlemen ’”’ 
who pulled the wool over President Wilson’s 
eyes—he admits it—until the secret treaties be- 
tween Japan and certain allied powers came 
to light, showing that China had already 
been handed over to her kindly neighbor by 
mutual agreement of her persecutors? Yet 
the Marquis asks: ‘‘ How can Japan, which 
is not as powerful as her rivals, be sus- 
pected of trying to get the lion’s share of 
the profit out of China?’’ And, forgetting 
Korea, he continues: ‘‘ And as for her at- 
tempting to play the tyrant in China, the 
idea is too absurd for honest consideration.” 
Is her massacre of Christians in Korea ‘‘ too 
absurd for honest consideration ’’? Only the 
Sultan, Kaiser, Czar and Soviet Dictator 
can share with the Mikado such honors. 


The claim is made that we in the United 
States misunderstand Japan’s policy in China. 
Let us admit that it is not easy at all times 
for Occidentals to understand Oriental ways. 
Still, it is a principle understood and ac- 
cepted equally by both that actions speak 
louder than words. If Japan would justify 
herself before the world let her adopt a pro- 
gram more consistent with the policy she 
proclaims. ‘The following steps are sug- 
gested: 

1. Let her withdraw her military forces 
and officials from Korea, leaving a civil 
Government in which Japanese officials shall 
be gradually displaced by natives, and giv- 
ing the Korean people a pledge, through the 
League of Nations, that in ten years they 
shall decide their own lot by plebiscite. 

2. Let her, now that the Peace Conference 
has given her her own way in Shantung, 
voluntarily retire from the province, re- 
taining no privileges whatever by force, but 
negotiating with China a new treaty to se- 
cure economic privileges such as China shall 


feel it consistent with her sovereignty to 
allow. 

3. Let her pool her interests in Mongolia 
and Manchuria in the proposed International 
Consortium formed for the purpose of financ- 
ing China, giving to others the open door 
which she demands for herself, 

4. Let her revise all treaties with China 
so as to eliminate the element of compulsion 
which has entered into practically all of 
them, so that the two countries may join in 
protecting Asia from European oppression 
and render to each other the economic as- 
sistance each needs. 

5. Let her apologists take care not to harm 
her case before the world by arguments so 
openly false that they deceive no one ac- 
quainted with the facts. 


HENRY C. FENN, 
2,627 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J., March 
25, 1920. 


SOVIET RELIGIOUS POLICY 


To the Editor of Current History: 

May I be permitted to add a few facts to 
those given in my article in the April Cur- 
RENT History on ‘‘ The Religious Revolution 
in Russia ’’ ? * 

In their efforts to emancipate the people 
from their religious superstitions, the Bol- 
sheviki have attained quite unforeseen re- 
sults. The London Morning Post communi- 
eates that Bolshevist soldiers now are sing- 
ing everywhere with particular zest a song 
beginning: ‘‘ We have sent God into retire- 
ment.’”’ The Soviet authorities understand 
that the soldiers becoming blasphemous to 
such an extent may easily get a notion to 
send ‘‘into retirement’’ any commissary 
who fails to please them. Hence Trotzky, 
the Bolshevist Minister of War, a reputed 
atheist, found it necessary to prohibit the 
singing of this and other ribald songs. The 
Morning Post says: 


The immediate cause of Trotzky’s pious 
admonition was a sound, practical cause. 
The conscripted muzhik Reds and the vol- 
unteer Lettish Reds stationed at Nijny- 
Ufimsk, just west of the Urals, fought a 
pitched battle (twenty-three dead) be- 
cause the Letts defiled the local Orthodox 
Church. As a result, all over East Russia 
spread an anti-Lettish ferment, which se- 
riously threatened the solidarity of the 
Red forces. Noteworthy, as showing the 
measure in which Bolshevism is obliged 
to rely upon non-Russian elements, is the 
fact that in this matter the Soviet press 
mostly took sides with the Letts, and 
strongly criticised the Moscow Govern- 
ment’s policy, declaring that while State 
patronizing of superstition would -never 
succeed in winning over the, at heart, 
counter-revolutionary muzhiks, it might 
dangerously incense those’ enlightened 
Lettish elements which are genuinely and 
stalwartly Bolshevist. The Government, 
as usual, got its way: a Lettish officer 
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was degraded; the central authorities be- 
gan to discourage fanaticism; and even 
the local Soviet magnates, who are usual- 
ly much less politic, set themselves to 
regulating instead of attacking their sub- 
jects’ faith. And so out comes a decree 
from avowed atheists prescribing to pious 
citizens how they shall pray and adore, 
all in the best ‘spirit of the late Constantin 
Pobiedonostseff, Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, who transformed Orthodoxy un- 
der the Romanoffs into a handful of dry 
bones. 


Thus, on one side, the Bolshevist authori- 
ties are trying to ‘‘ standardize’’ religion, 
compose their own hymns and prayers for 
the people, and deliver lectures on lay or 
scientific morality; on the other side they 
resort to the motion picture in their educa- 
tional campaign against superstitions. The 
Morning Post says: 


All over Soviet Russia are being shown 
filmed representations of the opening by 
Soviet officials of the coffins of reputed 
saints, the aim being to prove that the 
relics to which pious citizens ascribed 
healing virtues were inventions of priests 
and monks. The best-advertised films 
show the opening of the coffins of St. 
Serge of Radonezh in the Trinity-Sergie- 
yev Monastery, north of Moscow, and of 
St. Tikhon of Zadonsk. In order to prove 
the impartiality of these inquiries, monks, 
doctors and archaeologists are forced to 
attend and be filmed. The exhumations 
represent the educational side of the anti- 
religious campaign, which is to continue 
until all Russians are converted into un- 
believers. Meantime the believers are, 
according to the new principle, to be 
wisely regulated and guided, and occa- 
sionally, according to the old practice, 
to be beaten, tortured, or shot. 
L’Humanité of Paris speaks of a new Soviet 

attitude toward religion in Russia: 


At first the clergy were molested by the 
Soviet Government, but the time of perse- 
cution has passed. The Bolsheviki, who 
have to do with an extremely credulous 
populace, are not foolish enough to perse- 
vere in ananti-religious policy, which would 
make them most unpopular. They are 
content to pursue a strictly lay policy. 
They are keeping up their harsh treat- 
ment of the parish priests, who are gen- 
erally hated by the muzhik, but they re- 
spect freedom of worship, and Moscow 
remains as ever the City of Churches. 


There is some analogy between the present 
religious revolution in Russia and that of 
the great French Revolution. French radi- 
cals, too, sent their Catholic God ‘‘ into re- 
tirement,’’ and persecuted and _ executed 
Catholic priests. But the French authorities, 
like the Russian Reds, soon realized that the 
people needed some religion, and so they in- 
vented the Goddess of Reason, who, in the 
form of a beautiful woman, was adored in 


the great cathedral, Notre Dame of Paris. 
But the goddess, too, was soon sent “ into 
retirement,’’ together with her inventors, and 
a new mystic God appeared with new rulers. 
Then came Napoleon, who could live and 
rule freely along with the old Catholic re- 
ligion. It remains to be seen what the Rus- 
sian Napoleon will do; for, according to 
historic precedents, he must come sooner or 
later. P. J. POPOFF. 

121 Jamaica Avenue, Flushing, N. Y., March 

28, 1920. 


D'ANNUNZIO DEFENDED 


To the Editor of Current History: 

My patriotic fervor forces me to make a 
few statements regarding Mr. Jerich’s article 
on ‘‘d’Annunzio’s Claims’’ in your Febru- 
ary issue. Mr. Jerich says, ‘‘ The Peace 
Conference assigned the city of Danzig to 
Poland because Poland needed a seaport.’ 
To this I answer that Danzig was Polish 
from its founding, which was about 1519, 
until the partition of Poland in 1772. There- 
fore, the action of the Peace Conference was 
fitting and proper. Danzig was given to 
Poland, not because Poland needed a seaport, 
but because it was hers. 


I admit that Italy has no right to steal 
Jugoslavia’s mercury, and that it would not 
be just for d’Annunzio to come and seize a 
coal district in the United States on the plea 
that Italy has no coal. But is it right for 
Jugoslavia to attempt to take that -vhich is 
not hers? Is it right for Jugoslavia to claim 
Fiume? If it is not right for d’Annunzio to 
come and seize coal districts on the plea 
that Italy has no coal mines, why is it 
right for the Jugoslav Generals to attempt 
to claim the seaport of Fiume on the ground 
that Jugoslavia has no seaport? Fiume is 
as Italian as Danzig is Polish. Why did not 
the Peace Conference justify itself by giving 
to Italy the land which was unjustly taken 
away from her? The land which the Jugo- 
slavs want has been Italy’s for centuries. 
Can Mr. Jerich or any one else prove that 
Fiume is not Italian? 


As for the plea that “ every State needs 
a@ seaport for commerce, just as a human 
body needs lungs,’’ I should like to remind 
Mr. Jerich that the prosperous, industrious 
and peaceful Switzerland thas no _ seaport. 
Many nations just formed or forming from 
the great Russian Empire will have no sea- 
ports. What about them? According to Mr. 
Jerich’s statement they will die for lack of 
lungs—a seaport. 


D’Annunzio said, ‘‘ Fiume is Italian, and 
it is not a question of transferring the 
port to Jugoslavia; it is a question of free- 
dom or slavery for the Italians who in- 
habit Fiume. * * * Fiume shall exist as 
an Italian city or it shall cease to exist.’’ 
That is the determination of a true patriot 
and of the millions who sympathize with 
him. SALVATORE C. MANTIONE. 
182 East Railroad Street, Pittston, Pa., Feb. 
24, 1920. 





